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OURSELVES. 

BY THE HONORARY SECRETARY. 

Ten years ago, this Society was started here by four friends 
Viz, jMessrs, B, V. Krishna Rao, C. Narayana Rao, C. Veerabhadra Rao 
and M. Somasekharasarma with the object of promoting*historical research 
particularly in Andhradesa by celebrating historical events, holding his- 
torical exhibitions, and publishing in Telugu Commemorative Volumes. 
Accordingly, in September 1922, the Society celebrated the 9th Centenary 
of Raja Raja Narendra and published in Telugu its first Commemoration 
Volume called Raja Raja Narindra Pattabhisheka Sanchika under the 
editorship of Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, B.A., B L. It was hoped that the 
objects of ^he Society would be fully realised but, erelong, owing to 
certain unfortunate differences that arose between the first President, Mr. 
C: Natayana Rao,*M. A., L. T., and the first Secretary, Mr. B.V. Krishna* 
Rao, the work came to a standstill. However, at the General Body 
Meeting held in October, 1923, Messrs, J. Ganganna, B. A., L.^T., and 
D. Ramamohana Rao, B.A,, L.T., were elected as thfe President and the 
Secretary respectively and a small Council was also elected to help them for 
the year 1923—1924. When, in Ociot>er 1924, the Secretary resigned 
owing to “personal difficulties' th^ present Secretary was elected, while 
the same President was re-elected, for the year i924*-i925». 

When I took up the work nearly eight years back, it was with 
a light heart and no great sanguine hopes that I would be able to carry 
out the work beyond a few years* But it was my ambition, then as now» 
that Andhradesa, which is so rich in Research material but so little 
tapped either by the Government or by the Public, shpuld nyt la* behind 
othet feltith Provinces or Native States that prompted me to accept 
the office and amtinue the work all these eight years. There were then only 
19 . raei5&ers, mostly nominal and the yearly subscription, which was 
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I'HE Honorary Secretary 

neither collected nor paid, was one! Rupee only. ^Thanks, however, to the 
kind help of Mr. A. Sankara Rao, B.A„ L.T. who was elected as Treasurer 
in June 1925 and the valuable suggestions of Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu. 
B.A., B.L., who wife erected as President aljout the same time, it was 
found possible to increase the membership from 19 to sr and to conduct 
historical meetings here and arrange excursions so that Resident members 
could show their activity in research work in their respective fields. 
Papers containing the results of research work done by members were*, 
read before the meetings of the Society. Such papers were later on 
published in the Society’s Journal. 

. One of the chief objects that J had in view when taking up the work 
of the Society — and this was chiefly prompted by my already being a 
member of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Sarvajanaika Sabha, Poona, 
and Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna — was to publish in English 
a Quarterly Journal of Historical Research, containing the research work 
of the members relating to Andhradesa in particular and this idea met 
with approval at the hands of the President, the Vice-President, Mr. 
V* Rangachari, M.A., L.T., Mr, B. V. Krishna Rao, Mr. C. Narayana Rao 
Mr, M. Ramakrishna kavi, M.A, Mr. C. Veerabhadra Rao, Mr. V. Appa 
Rao, M.A., L.T., Mr. A. Sankara Rao, and other learned scholars. Thanks 
to the financial support of the Maharajah of Pittapuram who 
gave a liberal Donation at the instance of the President, and 
the encouragement given by several members, it was found possible 
to start the publication of the first Number of the Journd] in July 1926 
under the editorship of Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao. The response given was 
so good that membership increased from 51 to 90 in inarch 1926; to 150 
in march 1927; to 197 in march 1928; to 218 in march 1929; to 251 in 
march 1930; and to 282 in march 1931. 

The income of the Society also increased from a minus balance in 
Oct. i924*to Rs. 83 — 7 — 9 in August 1925; to Rs 174 — 10 — o in march 1926; 
to Rs 1,214 — 10 — 6 in march 1927; to Rs 2,316-' 7 — i in march 1928; to 
Rs 2226 — 10 — 10 in march 1929; to Rs 2,669-— 8—1 1 i*^ march 1930; to 
* Rs 2,459— 10 o in march 1931. "Aie List of hlxchanges with the Society’s 
Journal also increased steadily and it now stai>ds at 83 Journals and othe^‘ 
Publications (Indian and Foreign) received from the., several Scholars, 
Research Societies, the Native States and the Government of India. The Free 
Library and Reading Room started in 1927 and maintained by the Society 
also received liberal Grants from the Madras Government and the Society’s 
Library has now got nearly 800 Volumes. Messrs, J. Ramayya Pantulu, 
S. Narasimharao, B.A., Bar-at*Law, B.V» Krishna Rao, Myself, and a few other 
member? presented ‘valuable books to the library. The Society’s Museum, 
got up by my sole exertions, has now got Four sets of important copper-plates* 
several Impressions of copper-plate and stone inscriptions, Photos taken 
of tepiples and stupas and of aboriginal tribes, Gold, Silver, Copper and 
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Lead coins, a few stone Sculptures, sonte important palmyrah leaf manus-. 
cripts, and several parchment Letters, Seals, Firmans, etc, 

A new set of objects and rules for the society c^me to be framed 
early in 1926 and in the same year, the Society was registered under 
Act XXI of i860, . 

The Society also resolved in 1926 to celebrate the “Kalinga day’' 
«nd thanks to the kind patronage and generous help given by the Rajah 
Saheb of Parlakimidi, Sir P. Patro, KT. B.A., 13 . L., M.L,c., and other 
Donors, it was celebrated in June 1927 at Mukhalingam .and a commemora- 
tion Volume called Kalingadesacharitra was edited by me and published 
by the Society. 

In commencing this Sixth Volume, it is my pleasant duty, on 
behalf of the Society, to thank the several Members, Subscribers and 
Donors, as well as the GovernTnent of India and the T.ocal Government 
who have enabled us to carry out our objects and to build a steadily 
growing and useful Research Institution, the only one of the kind in the 
whole of Andhradesa. The whole credit of the work is due to the Donors 

m 

and to the Contributors without whose help the Society could not have 
done a tithe of its work. 

It must also be said that the honorary and willing services of 
some resident Office-bearers like Mr. N. Kaniesv.^ara Rao, who has been 
the Treasurer since 1926 and who has given his lr\sl energy and support 
for the Society all these years, Mr.D.V. KrishnaRao and Mr.C. Atmarani, 15 . A., 
13 . T., who edited the Journal by turns all these years, and last but not the 
least, Mr. J. Ramayya Panlulu who, by valuable suggestions, im- 
proved the work of the Society, paved the way for the steady progress of 
the Societ^^ whose work is now widely appreciated. If the Society has 
been able to publish several new Inscriptions and the Histories 

of sbme of thh little-known dynasties that ruled over Andhra- 
desa from the earliest times, then, it has rightly served its 
purpose, and justified its existence and given satisfaction to me 
for the little time I have been able to spare for it out of my leisure 
moments, The progress of the Society shown abov/ and the frequent 
references to it in other Journals and Books are fairly encouraging and it 
is earnestly hoped that, with increasing help from Members, Donors and. 
Contributors, all the Society’s objects will be more fully realised, 

In conclusion? I make the following appeal to the M^embers:— 

(a) Ordinary Members may be pleased to bring into the Society 

more of their friends as members. 

(h) They may be pleased to convert their ordinary membership into 

Life-membership. • 

(c) They may contribute or get contributed suitable articles to the 

Journal. • • * 

(d) They may present Journals, Books or Research materials to the 

Free Reading Room and Library. 

(e) Tfhey may exchange their Publications with those of the Society, or 

send them for ^Review, 



A STUDY OF THE TELUQU ROOTS. 


I)R. C, NARAYANA RAO, M.A., L.T., Ph. Ih 
[Continued from page 100 in, Vol V) 


(ll) Csu. 

(a) Root plus 'ishy' a^larutsu ((iht‘ish)\ aratsu, artsu (ras); 
alarutsu dash); etc. 

(b) Root plus the passive or fourth class suffix;- etsu { Vridhi), 
karatsu {karsh); katsu (A;a/); kalutsu( 4 :/am>; kudutsu(sA:wci); kolutsu(fc^?/); etc. 

(c) Prefix and root plus 'ishy ': — alavarutsu (adhipat); ulutsu 
(ullu); elarutsu (vilas): e(Jutsu (vilap): emaratsu {vismri)\ olutsu (avalu); 
o ri4su {avadhri) etc. 

(d) Nasalised root :• imutsu (vas); etc. 

(e) Past passive participle plus agalutsu or flfftafa); 

B,ddi\\x (ru) tsu {daritah karatsu, kadalutsu (r/a^a); keralutsu (fcrtfct); gelutsu 
{jita); chimu^utsu (^ocAtndt/); chilutsu {*ccfiitto)\ etc. 

(f) Denominative:- igurutsu, igrutsu, chigurutsu (hkhar). 

(g) Adjective plus 'ishy* (Julutsu (sidhtla)\ etc. 

(12) tstsu. 

(a) Root plus 'ya* etstsu, hetstsu (vridhyaj; gitstsu grutstsu 
groistsu [grish or krish)\ tsotstsu tetstsu {dh^hh, frisk); notstsu 

{nud); retstsu {rich); vratstsu (vraj); vitstsu {vich); etc. 

•(b) Root plus Ushy^ natstsu (nnrfn). 

(c) Prefix plus root;- utstsu {ulchyu)\ etc. 

(i^ dzu. 

(a) Root plu.'j 'ya^'r godru {ghush); podru, prosiru (purij) 
radru {ra?lj}; rodru {rush); etc. * 

• (14) ndzu 

(a) Nasalized root guSdzu ihTf^h); etc. 

(b) Root pondzu {punj); etc. 

^ (15) dzdzu. 

(a) Root plus 'ya* radzdzu {rasya); etc. 

(lO) tu. 

(a) Prefix plus root ;- nfu {udvart or utsihd); 

(b) Past passive participle atu {Mia*dpta), gi^u \Rshipta) 

(Jfltu*(tlhuta), dotu {dutta); poratu {j^rikta) etc. 
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• (c) kretu {cf. kreiikdra): datu {cf. dhaff): etc. 

(i7)otu. 

(a) Past passive parMcipIe of root with a na*s^a]> antu {nnkto); 
kuptu {kunchita, khaiijita or kutithita); gantu (^ghnanla)- etc. 

(18) tu. 

(a) 'Root tsatu {8d()\ 

(b) Root plus *at (tegatu irfch and r//); 

(c) Past passive participle Kumutu {kunfhita); taralu {iash(if)i 
ditu {dhrish(a); etc. 

( 19 ) ttu 

(a) Past passive participle -- uttu (udvartitn); nettu (nirvritta) 

ottu (vartita)', kottu {kuttila)\ gittu [lishta, krishta, ghri8hta)\ tattu 
{tadita); pattu {ocrtaita, patiia); pet^u mattu, mettu (rnardita); kattu 

{krishta, kar8hHa)\ kittu (karshito) kuttu (krishta, kuttha, karshito); pettu 
{prahato)\ 

(b) Denominative:- puttu {cf. wttra); mottu (ynushiita) ; 

(20) du. 

Past passive participle:- Isudu *iu8hta\ tedu (tishfito): todu, 
{dhrish(o); pedu (pina ldha); madu {amlash\a)\ 15du {futa)\ etc 

(21) ndii. 

(a) Past passive participle:- undu {mhita or {dushta)\ tsundu 
pandu {phalita)\ inandu {nila^htd). vandu {pakta); tsendu 

{khaiidita or cchindtla); tapdu {da^diia)\ pindu {pishia)\ etc. 

(b) Prelix plus past passive participle:- parundu {paryushita)\ 

(22) du. 

(a) \o6t:- adu {at)\ padii {pAih)\ pudu {})ur)\ padu 

(b) Root plus past passive participle:- begadu, beggadu (bijkrita)\ 

(c) Past passive participle:- idu, imudu J^hita, rJiinta), odu 

{aoahat(j); chimudu {cchindita); chedu [cchitta)\ todu {dhrita)\ vadu {amldta) 
\\^\x{bhitta)\ ^ 

(d) Prefix plus past passive participle:- udu {ulptilita, utj)dlita or 
utpdtita)\ nigudu, nivudu {^irhdpiia, ni rita. nirv?:ifa, nirvritta); negadu, 
nevadu {nyakkritd, nishkrita or nirj.irtda), pogadu pivadu [praiasta 
prasluta); etc. 

(e) prefix and root plus ’*at:- uradu (ucchvasfaf); 

(f) Denominative:- kudu {cf. kuta); 

(g) Avyaya plus root:- tegadu, tevadn {dhikkrita); 

(23) ddu. 

(a) Past passive participle:- addu {aod); 

(b) Prefix plus past passive participle:- oddu {npahitn); 

( 24 ) t?U. 

Denominative:- tenamaijiu {Dayana), 
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f 

UsHu. 

Past passive participle:- patu (pdtito)’ 

(26) tU. f 

Past passive participle:- tsatu {sajjita); 

(27) ttU. 

(a) Past passive participle:- attu, hattu {bh(ikta)\ Sttu nattu 
(*riad, c/. nadaua, murmuring); mettu {mrita)\ mottu (mushtita); rutlR 
{ruddha); etc. 

(b) Prefix plus past passive participle: — ottu [upahatci^ uddhata 

orudvartita); etc. t. 

(28) du. 

* (a) Root plus class sufHx ‘a* :- aladu [drdr[\ tsadu [sddh)\ m 5 dii 

{mrid)\ etc. 

(b) Prefix plus past passive participle :• udu [uddkmdta)\ 

(c) Avyaya plus past passive participle chidu {sii Ikrita) or 
{sifl(jhd?iita)\ 

( 29 ) ndu. 

(a) Root:- kandu [krand); chindu {cchind)\ pondu {spand ox pad) \ 

(b) Prefix plus root ondu {upapad)\ etc. 

(c) Past passive participle:- kundu (kru^ila); kondu (kritta); 
mrandu (inrakshita or mrasta); 

(30) ddu. 

Past passive participle addu {ardita or drdrita); biddu {hhidd 
diddu (dfirita); ruddu {ruddhaY' etc. 

(31) nu. 

(a) Roots ending in n, fi, or 

*anu (an, an); kanu (akshn); tsanu (chal); tinu (trhi): nanu (sud) 

(b) Root plus class suffix nu or 7id:- 

konu [krinu); dunu [dhutiff); etc. 

(c) Denominative ; anu (dlhdna): inu (rjana); punu {va, liana); 
penu (vayana); 

(32)nnu. 

(a) Root plus fifth class suffix;- dunnu (dhunu); 

(b) Past passive participle:- pannu (panna, pad or paf); 

(c) Denominative:- ennu [helana); tannu {tddana); etc. 

( 33 )pu. 

(a) Root plus ^dp* which is wrongly considered to be the passive 
participle instead of the the proper passive participle because it is 

generally found conjoined with it. 

tsSpu (Bddh); malapu [fnrid)% rSpu (rich)-,. 
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(b) prefix plus root:- apu (apahVi); upu (upahri) etc. 

•(c) Noun plus ap':- tsSpu {szdfm); etc. 

(34)mpu. 

(a) Prefix plus root:- niinpu (nirdp); pampu (prdp); etc. 

(b) Root plus ap:-chimpu (cchiddp); tsampu, sampu (sauap); 
diinpu (rff, dp), tempu; trempu (tru(dp); dampu (damsdp); pempu (vridh, ap);elc 

(c) Prefix and root plus ‘ap’:- ampu (djndp), etc. 

(3s)pu. 

(a) Root plus ‘ai>’:-arapu(a/);karapu{A:mA);tsadupu,chidupu cherapu 
icchid); tsalupu, saulpu, salupu {chaD; dzarapu (sar); tarapu tifupu 

itrish); nadapu, nadupu {na()\ nanugu {and); nilupu {niahi or tiah{)\ parapu 
(pa^); parupu (phal); maiapu, medupu, {mrio) mapu (mlas); menupu 
[manth)\ gilupu, girupu {tcshtp); 

(b) Root and class suffix plus ‘ap’:- kalapu (cf. kalayati)\ tsonupu 
{sri)\ etc. 

(c) Nasalized root:- lanupu (ttinip); 

(d) Prefix plus root:- opu (avdp); 

(e) Prefix and root plus *ap’:- anupu {djndp)\ nerapu, nerapu 
{nirvart); papu {apds)\ etc. 

(f) Past passive participle plus ‘ap’:- kadapu [ghnata ox kshata)\ 
kodapu {klishfa); kolupu (kri(a)\ dulupu, dolupu {dhuta)\ nurupu, nulupu 
(nwd); penupu [pinaddha)\ 

(f) Prefix and past passive participle plus ‘ap’:- udupu, ulupu 
(ujiahata). 

(36)ppu. 

(a) * Root plus ‘ap’:- uppu (ush); kappu (chad); guppu (kship); 
tappu (/ar); Irippu deppu {dis); roppu, ruppu {rud or I'ush); 

(b) Prefix plus root:- oppu (avdp); vippu (uyaa); etc. 

( 37 )nibu. 

Prefix and root plus ‘ap’:- pambu {pravrittd); 

{3^)bby 

(a) Root-- gebbu (grah); dabbu, dabbu {da ^ cf. dahara ^vidofiya 
dakkucchi, (he is qg-lling.): Srobbu {drimbh)\ 

(b) Prefix plus root;- prabbu {provah, pravtit, pravfldh or pravad) 



THE KECHALA COPPER PLATE GRANT OF KRISHNADEVA. 

G. RAMADAS, B.A., M.K.A.S.. M.A.O S. 

This Copper-plate is in the possession of an Oriya Bramin residing 
at Jeypore and he is a descendant of the donee. He brought the plate 
to me to examine the genuineness of the date. I found that it is one of 
the oldest I had seen of the charters (d the rulers of Nandapur. The 
Copper-plate was, then, sent to the Government Epigraphist for India and 
he kindly supplied me with two sets of clear impressions. With the help of 
one of them, I now edit the document. 

It consists of 13 lines in all, written on both sides of the Plate 
which is 6*^ long and 2-8'' broad at the ends. The language is Oriya and the 
characters as well. But ‘a’, used for aiizvlij'i, is a nijari character. In 
line i, the first jd is old type but the second one is Oriya. The letter 
in line g is not of the modern form ; similarly, bha in bhovlta (I-12) is not 
modern. Sri is written in the form of the Telugu Sri. The palatal ja 
is used for the palatal ya also (l-g). The few mistakes that occur in 
the document are corrected by means of foot notes to the Text. 

The grant is one of Rdjdlhirdja V^tra Sri KrisHNADEVA Mahd- 
rdja; but the family to which he belonged, the country over which he 
ruledf and the chief seat of his government are not given in the* document. 
Since he* grants a village located in the hill-country gf Nandapur, we 
have to infer that he was th? ruler of the NANDAPUR kingdom. There 
are other indications also which show that the donor w4s an ancestor of 
the Maharajahs of Jeypore. 

The donee, Narasinga Misra was of ‘ gaudia ’ Community amogS*^^ 
tb® Oriya Brahmins. These ‘ gau^ias ’ are believed to have come from 
Gauda country. 

The object of the grant is KliCHAL\, a village on the Kolab 
about seven miles up the river from the famous falls of Bagara. The 
modern village has a sub-urb, and the distance between the two is about two 

miles. From thfs, the extent of the lands attached to the village can be 
imagined. It has got all the facilities to grow into a big-farming village 
but there are no men to cultivate the lands. The land-lord is not rich 
enough to attract farmers from outside or to do independent ^farming 
BMt thft village itself has relics to prove its antiquity. 
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In the charter hself it is stated that the village, prior to this 
Rift, had been a free holding (mokhisa) Rautu Roi. About a furlong to 
the south of the village proper, there exist the ruins of an old Jain Temple. 
The temple itself is about 30' 4 ong and 10' broad. The Tirthankara 
images about four in number, are all scattered in the area of the so-called 
asfhdna mai^dapa. In the innir temple is one Tirthankara image an^ 
two other images which require special mention. The bigger of the 
tfeo^ why it is the biggest of all seen, measures about iVihy feet. The 
imagei. is of Hariti in standing posture. The pose of the image and the 
delineation of features are most artistic and indicate the great antiquity of the 
sculpture. She holds a bunch of mangoes in her right hand and bears a 
child in her left arm. Below at her feet sits a lion on his buttocks, dog- 
lifce, looking at her with a growl. Perhaps he is angry with Hari!i for 
havitig prevented him from preying upon the child. The second slab is 2' by 
Tv and represents on it a seated king and his wife and on the left thigh 
of the queen sits her son. This also exhibits great artistic skill. I think 
this slab represents the king that had' founded this temple. Such is the 
antiquity of the place, proved by these sculptures. 

The date of the grant is given ^Lines iand2)in the cyclic year ''Baku*- 
dhdnya ndma Samvatsira Kanya di 2 S^ a SO ^ahivdre* and the gift 
is said to have been made at the time of a Salar eclipse. It corresponds 
to A D. id§8 SEPTEMBER 2 ^, S \TtJRDAY which was the 23rd day of the 
solar month Kanya and amdvd^a expired at 34 gh. i2V. gh (Lanka time) 
on that day. A Solar eclipse also happened on that day. I'lie year 
A.D. 1698 falls within the period of the reign (A. D. 1686 — to A.D 1708) of 
Raghunadha* Krishnadeo of the list given in the Vizagapatani District Gaze- 
tteer. Therefore, Krishnadeo of this charter and Raghunadha . Krish- 
nftdeo of the list must be one and the same. 

Lastly, at *the end of the charter are seen some signs aijd ]ine.s. 
The tradition regarding these has already been given ki my article on the 
Madras Museum copper-plate grant of Sri Ramachandradeo tQ. J. A. 
H‘. ft. S. Vol III, part I.l Now I propose to discuss the real significance 
of these signs and lines. But, before we take up their actual study, we 
have to consider a little the significance of the seals put upon the ancient 
copper-plate grants. 

Till the end of the 14 th century A. D. the charters were written on 
one or more plates and a seal of the donor was attached to it. The seals 
were all on counter-sunk surface. Perhaps they were put as. we now attach 
seals with sealing-wax. Anyhow each seal was a heraldic badge, bearing 
the signs of the family, its god and the titles of the doifor. Let us consi- 
der the seal that was attached to the Nandagam plates of Vajrahastadeva. 
It is tht\s,described : — 

S 
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*A thick circular seal, on which is fixed an image of 'a bull 
couchant i a*" long and high with figures of a conch-shell and a 
chauri to its proper right, the figures of ajSword and an elephant-goad to 
the left, a crescent in front and what looks like a drum at the back. 
Almost all these figures are seen on the seals of other plates issued by 
the Ganga Kings who were the worshippers of Siva 

The several parts of the seal considered separately tell us a good 
deal of the family to which the king belonged. The crescent indicates 
that the king belonged to the Lunar race. The couchant bull (the nandi), 
and the crest of Siva, inform us that thed^nor was a Saivate. The conch-shell 
and the drum, the emblems of Pannhomahd^ ibda indicate that the king 
was, ' Samadhiuata Panchamahasabda' i.e., one who had acquired the five 
great sounds. The chauri the sign of wealth, and the sword the sign of 
power< are the two emblems of highest sovereign power. The elephant 
goad tells us that the king was the lord of elephants. Here are the signs 
significant of each honour expressed in the euology of the king. Thus 
the seals are heraldic badges and therefore they should not be neglect- 
ed. ^They point out the family relation with other charters that bear 
similar seals. 

But from the fifteenth century A. D. when the Ganga family was 
overthrown and the Suryavamsi Kings succeeded them to the kingdom of 
Kalinga, the heraldic signs were engraved at the end of the charter, instead 
of being stamped as before. On the reverse-side of a copper plate grant 
of Purushottamadeva of Cuttack, at the end of the document, are seen 
engraved (il a conch-shell, (2) a sign which looks like Telugu ‘basCs) a double 
•edged lony; sword and below it a scimiter. The conch’shell there corresponds 
to the conch-shell of the Ganga seal. The sign‘ba* ' which corresponds 
to the couchant-bull of the Ganga seal, must represent amanimal, the crest of 
the god of the family to which the donor belonged. The charter begins with a 
salutation to Jaya-durgd- fSri Jaya-durg d-aunamah). The king was 
a worshipper of Durga and her^seat is a lion. Thus the sign lik© the 
Telugu * ba ’ appears to be a representation of a lion. Later on, I will show 
how a lion can be represented by the Telfigu ‘ba'. The double*edged 
long-sword and the scimitar are the emblems of highest military power. 

The weapons of war that a member of a feudal militia could use 
by reason of his rank in it, were used as heraldic badges at first and 
subsequently ^were adopted into the sign-manual. What represents a 
‘ bhalla ' or lance was adopted as the sign manual of the Saloombra 
chieftains as hereditary primiers of the Mewar state (Todd’s Rajastan 
Vol I p. 208). 

In the last part of a copper-plate grant ofRudradeva, the successor 
of .Purushottamadeva, are seen all the parts, except the conci— shell, of 
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the engravings of the latter. There is the Telugu-‘ba’-like sign; the double- 
edged-long sword is represented by the two lines meeting in a point to- 
wards the left, the first two loops forming its handle. The third loop 
and the long single-line stand for the scimitar. Thus far, we understand 
that the heraldic badges of former times became reduced to sign-manual 
in later times. 

The signs and lines at the end of the charter under review are 
now understood to be the sign-manual of the donor. Let us compare these 
with those of above, i. The sign like Telugu ‘ ba ’ in the latter takes 
the form of 3 with a tail errect. ii. There is no double-edged sword but 
the scimitar is shown by a line* passing through a loop.^ 'I'his shows 
that the donor occupied in the militia a rank next to the sovereign. 1 
have seen the Copper-Plate grants issued by the ancient chief of Saljar, 
Pachi-penta and Madgole. In all these, after the sign like the Telugu ‘ba’, 
there is a weapon of war shown. Salur, has a double edged short sword , 
Pachi-penta, a dagger and Madgole, a poniard. Since these w^eapons are 
superior to the sword dr scimitar, all these chiefs were feudally sub- 
ordinate to the rulers of Nandapur. 

Now, coming to the sign like the Telugu ‘ ba ’ or the tailed 3 , 
I have already stated that a similar sign is found in the charters issued by 
the vassal chiefs also. I have seen a photographic copy of a letter written 
by Pusapati Seetaramaraju of Vizianagram to Cob Forde, in which the 
writer has put a sign like V for his sign-manual. A similar sign is found 
in the charters of Salur and other vassal chiefs. It is said to stand for 
‘ Khd7nando\ the lord supreme. In Jeypore it is called the ‘ Makuta the 
crown. Both these interpretations Jndicate it to be the crest of the sup- 
reme Jord. The tixistence of it in all the charters, whether of the rulers 
or of the vasals, proves that they all belong to one nation of lighting men, 
or to one feudal tingdom. 

It has already been pointed out that it represents the lion, the crest 
of Jthe goddess of Durga, the family goddess of the Suryavamsi kings of 
Cuttack. The goddess of the family <Tf Jeypore also is Jaya-durga, which 
is worshipped as ‘Vijaya,’ 4 ^ring the Dasara days. During this festival, 
a flag of white cloih is hoisted outside the place and on the flag is seen 
a rampant lion of white cloth sown on to it. This rampant lion must be 
the crest of the goddess of the family. So, the sign like the 
Telugu ‘ba’, or like the tailed 3» is only a single line representation of the 
rampant lion and it was the crest of the Stiryavaihsi Kings of Cuttack, 


1 Baja Sri yikramadeo Varma Mah&rdjulungaru ouc^ told me that his fathe^ 
was telling him that the sign-manual of the Plates was called 'Khadga Santakam 
the sijiEirixianual of a sword. 
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under whom the lords of Nandapuf were feudal Rajahs, After sometime 
when the power of the Cuttack Kings was on the wane, the Nandapnr 
Bhtipatis kicked off their suzereignty and became independent. The Oriya 
zamindaries of Ganjam, even now acknowledge the superiority of the Puri 
Rajas by giving the dates of their documents, horoscopes and official 
papers in the ahka years of the then living Rajah of Puri. But in Jeypur, 
no such thing is allowed and the Jeypore chiefs claim equality, even in 
Puri, with the Rajahs of that place. 

The study of the sign-manual of the charter leads us to conclude 
that the Jaypore family was founded by one who was a feudal vassal of 
the Suryavamsi kings of Cuttack. *rhis is quite against the family 
tradition which says that it was founded by a son of Kanakasena of 
Cashmir. But authenticated records of the i8th century support the 
conclusion arrived at by the study of the sign-manual. 

Mr. Orme’s report of 1784 on the Estate (Nandapur) says that 
the family is descended from a Raja who was a favourite of an ancient 
King of Jagannath and Sovereign of the Northern Circirs, and who 
was given his daughter in marriage and this tributary principality as her dower* 

GangavafH^&nu charitam, a Sanskrit work written between A. D. 
1739 and A. D. 1742 tells us of the popular belief regarding this state of 
Nandapur, It says, that after the death of Madhupa-Bhanu, the last king 
of the Ganga family of Cuttack, his throne was occupied by 
Kapile^vara or Kipilendradeva, the founder of the Suryavaih^a, and that 
Khajjala-Bhanu, the son of xVIadhupa-Bhanu, thus disinherited, went south 
wards in quest of a throne and established one at Gudari. This Gudari is 
the same as the village Gudari in the tev.^er division of the estate. After 
describing some generations in this family, the work says, that Padmanabha 
a ruler of Gudari defeated one Mohamrtiadan invader, Miallik, by name, at 
Nandapur! This shows that the two regions of Gudari and Nandapur were 
under one sovereign. We may infer that a ruler of Gudari might have 
married the daughter of the Nandapur Raja and succeeded to rt after the 
death of that Raja. 

Orme’s report and the statement in ‘the GangavarnsSnuchafitam 
agree in the faot of a prince coming from Cuttack and succeeding to the 
stale of Nandapur. These synchronize with the chronology also* 

KapileSvaradeva ruled from A. D. 1434*35 to A. D* 1469-70. 'the 
year A. D. 1434-35 must be the last year of Madhupa-Bhanu. About this 
year, his son Khajjala-Bhanu went southwards and founded the kingdom of 
Gudari. «^The family, records of Jaypore say that Vin&yakadeo, the founded 
ot the family began to rule in A. D, 1443. This Kih»jjala-BifBilu of the 
Gahgavameinucharitam must be identical wHh -Vinftyakadeo, theJfoundfeT 
of the Jaypore family* 
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•hm(sasg%\. ttie inscriptions sit Sidihachaiam and Sri Kurmam are the 
inscriptimte of three generations of the Silavamsi Kings of Nandapur. 
From^them it is observed that Pratapa Gangaraju was the last of that 
family, that he was living in the years A. D. 1427 and A. D. 1435 and 
that lie had an only daughter by name Singaina. Putting these things 
together, it appears clear that Khajjala-Bhanu who had established a 
kingdom at Goi$lri in about A. D. 1434-35 might have married the daughter 
«of Piettapa Gangaraju of Nandapur and united the two Kingdoms of 
Gudari and Nandapur into one in A. D. 1443, when Pratapa Gangaraju died. 
This ‘Khajjdla^Blianu is identical with Vinayakadeo of the family records 
of Jaypore. So, the origin of the^ present family of Jeypur is this. A 
prince of the Ganga family of Cuttack established a Kingdom at Gudar^ 
subject to the control of the Suryavaihsi kings of Cuttack. In the 
meanwhile, there happened to be no male heir to the throne of Nandapur, 
Pratapa Gangaraju, the last of the Nandapur Sila family, was a warrior, 
himself (S.LI. vol. V No. 1170) who might have also observed the prowess o^ 
the prince Of Gudari and in acknowledgment of it might have given him 
his daughter in marriage , and nominated him as his heir-apparent. 

All these facte we have been able to cull out from the study of 
the Signimanual and correlating the conclusion thereof with the available 
records of the corresponding periods. 

TEXT. 

Fir9i Side. 

I Bahudhanya nama Samvahsharaf Kanya di 23 a 30. 

3* Sanivare ^ *1 Gaudi a Narasingha Misra^hku dhillaro pota^ClJ. 

3 BotShirnalyo^ll Tumbhanku Suryo grahaQa punya-ICalare 

ibh&d&io. 

4 Sarvamanya Kori ra-ulu ra e mahapatro mokhasa Nandapura. 

, S ga^adSSa Kechala grama dana kori agya^ dela-i-je. 

6 grama tumbhoro putra pautra para 6 paryante java chandra. 

7 dii danabhogo a-e hori ghenibo[lt] e-thhaku ano avadhi. 


1 Read Sa^oatsara 2 Read ^anivare j Read Miira 

4 Read Poffa 

5 4 %ea.d Pdnm 7 Kmd‘ehobni^9 
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Second Side, 

8 nahi[ll*] Rajadhi raja vira ^ri Krishna deva maharajanko — 

9 ro Sanamato 1 Svadattam Paradattam va jo harecha vasu — 

10 ndhara[l] shashti® varusa^ sahasrapi vishthayam jayate kli^^ — , 

11 mihi I Sa^ldattam dugu^^ [nam] puoyani paradattanu palanami 
paradatta — 

12 paharepa svadattam nisi^phalam bhavet 11 Sri KrishnadSva 
x3 Maharajahkoro sanamato 11 [Sign-manual]. 



^ \t' “ *' * •« 

TRi\NSLATION. i, 

On Saturday, the 30 th (day of) Asvini and the 23 rd day of 
Kanya in the year called Bahudhanya, at th» holy time of a Solar eclipse, 
was granted to Narasinga Misra of the Gaudia (brahmin) sect, the village 
of Kechala, the free-holding of Rautarai mahapatro and (situated! in the 
hill district of Nandapur. This, having been converted into a holding 
free from all dues (Sarvamanya) shall be enjoyed by you, your 
sons and son’s sons for generations as long as the sim and the moon last. 
No one shall hinder this. It is the will of the RajadhiRaja Vira Sri Kri- 
shnadSva Maharaja. (Then two imprecatory verses follow). This is the Sign- 
manual of the Maharaja Krishnadeva. 


8 Read5Aas^/m 9 Read Varsha 10 Read .?n xi Read 

^la R«ad dbigu^am 23 Read nkhpMam, 



INSCRIPTION ON THE NILACHAKRA, IN THE JAQANATH 
TEMPLfi OP ATAQADA, 

Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayan Harichandan Jagadeb. 

« 

The few estates that we find in modern Ganjam and Orissa 
•provinces were founded by the great kings of Kesari and Ganga 
dynasties in the loth century and they, as all of us know, were famous kings 
entitled as Maharajahs of Kalinga, Utkala and Carnata. Our aim is to 
write something about the Kodala^Atagada Capital in Ganjam District. 
The kings of Atagada who were popularly known as the Jagadebs were the 
Mandalikas (Viceroys) of the kings of Orissa and owed allegiance to them. 
The Kesari and the Gajapati kings of Orissa were so much pleased with their 
faithfulness, valour, obedience and self-sacrificing nature that they entitled 
them as the great upholders of their overlords with the title of ‘Sarana- 
panjaramanodharana’ In this famous dynasty there flourished one king at about 
the year 1650. S. S. whose name needs special mention. He was the 
great Raghunath Harichandan Jagadeb. He had his capital at Langulavani 
where .today is worshipped the great image of Jaganath, a detailed account 
of which is given in my article, “ The stone Inscription of Jagannath Temple 
of Atagada’*.! The architectural skill in this temple is achieved by 
following the principles of the “Rekha” Art. A flag is fixed in the disc 
on the top of the temple which announces the greatness of the temple. 
This disc .is inscribed in Oriya characters with three Sanskrit Slokas in 
Sardula Vikreedita. Two slokas are circum-inscribed in two lines in the disc’ 
One sk)ka is inscribed in the middle portion of the disc. The disc is 
blue-polished probably to keep it from being rusted and so it is called 
Nilachakra. The letters are distingtly seen even today. • 

The two slokas circum-inscribed outside the Spokes are: — 

Wff 


1 . J. A. H. R. 8. Tol. a. Parts 8 and 4. 



i6 Sri Sri Sri LakshminarayaiJ Harichandan jagadeb. [J.A.H. tt. 8 . 


A brief translation of the two slok^s that are circum-inscribed is as follows: — 
I* He, that is born to the couple Ramachandra and Chendramadebi, 
whose elder brother is Girdhar (Girdhar alias Gopinath was elder brother of 
Raghunath who reigned from Saka 1628-1634* This Raghunath ascended the 
throne as his brother Gopinath left no heir. His younger brother is Divyasingh 
noted for his valour by conquering his enemies. 

2. His queen was Pranadebi to whom Jagabandu was born. 
The Sloka in the spokes that is inscribed in the middle portion ef 


the disc is as follows:-^ 


In this sloka are described the valorous deeds of Ragbuaath 
This Raghunath, to please Lakshmipathi, namely Jaganiiath» erected this 
temple in 1650 Saka, i.e., 1728 A. D. The saka date is calculated thufi:— 
Kha =• O; Sara • 5; Ruthu 6; Seetha“"i. (When the figures are 
given in this way, they must be counted from right to left according to 
the rule “Ankanam vamato gatih'\ 

Raghunath Harichendan was the ruler of Eodala — Atagada in about* 
1728. He reigned for twenty years from 1634 to 1645. In thfO beginning of. 
the reign of his son Jagabandhu there flourished in his court the noted, poet 
Vasudeva Praharaj alias Vasudeva Ratha (Somayaji), the author* 
Gangavamsanucharitam, a book worthy of being read by all. Herein, he 
gives a detailed account of the kingdoms or estates that lay between 
Rajamahendra and Purushotham or Puri, In it was also included the 
Rajadhani of Atagada. He has also mentioned the slbkjas on th^ Nila- 
chakra in his Gangavamsanucharitam. The descendeijts of this author 
Vasudeva^ Ritho are still in Atgada Taluk. So it maybe undoubtedly 
inferred that he was the poet who lived during the time of Raghunath. He 
has altered a little the first sloka^ab given below, the reasm? for which ?iay 
be his desire to change the inelapfier. 

As Jagabandhu was singular in strength ifl was appointed as 
Governor of Northern Ganlam. He was entitled afterwards* as the Rajah 
Bahadur by the then Orissa as they*. wefft_*plftafed«Kithi his good and 

valorous deeds. The subjects were very hapjjy during his rule and loved 
him as their father. So, the poet* described* him as one who acted up to 
the very^ letter of his name. 

We could with great diffiettHy ujp^-thw^- much as it is 

impossible for a man to sit at the top of the temple and read the slokaj^ 
on the Nilachakra. 



THE PULOMBURU PLATES OP VISHNUKUNDIN MADHAVAVARMA.l 

R. SUBBA RAO, M.A. L.T. 


At my request, a set of six impressions of these plates was sent 
to me by Mr. Pendyala Subrahmanya Sastri of Pittapur in 1929 for 
publication of an article in the Journal of the Society. It is said that 
the original plates have since been sold to the authorities of the Madras 
Museum. 

This grant as well as a grant of the Eastern Chalukya king 
Jayasimha I also describe the gift of Polamuru beside the River Tulyabhaga, in 
Ramachandrapur Taluk of East Godavari District to two Vedic Scholars 
who appear to be closely related to each other. 2Both the Grants were 
discovered in Polamuru in 1913. 

The present grant, which is an important one being the connecting 
link between the Chikkulla plates and the Ipur plates, consists of a four 
plates and on the first side of the first plate and the second side of the 
third plate, no matter is inscribed, as those sides were intended to cove 
up the matter inside. 

Each plate measures 6}/^* by 2^*^* Half an inch distant from 
the rims on the left side of the plates, there is a hole through which 
passes the ring containing a seal. The ring and the seal are not forth- 
coming but it is believed that the seal contains the figure of a Lion, the 
crest of the Vishiiukundins and probably also the name of the royal donor. 
Except the second side of the third plate which contains only 6 lines of 
matter, all other sides contain 7 lines each. The matter is in Sanskrit prose 

• 

1 A paper on this subject was read by me before the Second Quarterly Meeting 
of the Society hold in Octoberel929. 

2 Under fhe hea(i^ng of “Telugu Academy Plates of M&dhavavarma”this Grant 

was first noticed in the Annual Report on 8.1, ’Bp. for — 14 asTC P. No. 7. The 

text of both these Grants was long ago publijfhed in Telugu but without facsimiles 
under the heading of '*PuUburu Inscriptions** in the Telugu Magazine ** Andhra 
8eva**i now extinct, by Mr.P,S. Sastri himself.lt seems they were later on published 
by Mr.B«V» Laksbmanarao in the Journal of Letters, Calcutta.* They have since 
been re»edited in Telugu and with facsimiles in Bharat i for September 1930 and 
February 1931 by Mr. M. S. Sarma. I published the Grant of Jayasimhf I in the 
Society's Journal for Julydc October 1930 after reading a Paper on the same before 
the Society in July 1929. I now yublish this Grant, having previously read a 
Paper on*the same before the Society in October 1929, 

S 
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and poetry also. The alphabet Ms of the southern type called- V5gi or 
old Tel'Kannada lipi. 

The following Orthographical points are of chief interest : — 

In some necessary places, there is no doubling of consonants, c. g. 
varma in 1 . 6 and 14. The is sometimes found inscribed at the 

top of the next letter as in line 40 and it is sometimes .represented by 
the anunasika, as in line 37. The letter r is represented by ru and ri in 
some places as in 11. 3 and 17. 

The subject matter of the grant is briefly this: — Maharajah Sri 
Madhavavarma alias Janasraya Maharajah, son of Sri Govindavarma who 
is the son of Sri Vikramahendravarma granted, free of all taxes, the 
village of Pulomburu on the bank of Dajiyavavi as well as four Nivartana^oi 
land in Mayindavatika(Modern Mahendravada)in Guddavadi Vishaya (Modern 
Ramachandrapur Taluk) to the Vedic Scholar Sivasarma, son of Dama- 
5 arma and native of Kupruru (Kondur)in Kammara^tra (Modern Guntin: 
District), on the occasion of lunar eclipse, after crossing R. Godavari 
with the desire of conquering the Eastern Region. 

• It is to*' this Sivasarma’s son, Rudrasarma that Jayasimha I 
(A.D. 633-663) also granted the same Pulomburu probably because 

it was lost to their family in the troublesome period commencing from 
after the fall of the Vishnukuadin power in A. D. 610 anl ending with 
the firm consolidation of the Eastern Chalukya power under Jayasimha I 
in A. D. 633. The Donee of 'this Grant is said to be well-versed in the 
four Vedas and to belong to Gautama Gotra. He was a native of 
Kupruru (Kondur) in Kammarashtra (Guntur District) and having accompa- 
nied the Royal Donor to the Godavari District, and being granted tlie 
village of Pulomburu (modern Polamuru in Ramachendrapur Taluk of East 
Godavari District) settjed there. Therefore only we learn from the Grant 
of Jayasimha I that Sivasarma ’s son, Rudrasarma was called the former 
owner of the village of Polamuru, his residence then being Asanapura, a village 
closeby Polamuru in GuddavaJi V^ishaya (Ramachandrapur Taluk). ?^his 
Grant was made by Vishnukundin Madhavavarma III to Sivasarma, in his 
forty-eight regnal year, after crossing the Bfl Godavari with a view to 
conquer the Eastern Region, (the P)f aki Rashtra or SdSthern KalingaO 

While editing the Chidivalasa Plates^ of Devon dra varma, I 
discussed at great length the political relationship between the Eastern 
GaSgas of Kalinganagara and the Vishnakup#ns of Dendalur. At that time, 
the present grant was not obtained by me and hence the geneology and 
chronology of these kings were provisionally fixed in a way which must 

.3 Vide Pulimburu Plates of Jayasimha I publidisd by me in I. A« H, lt« 8. 
Vol. IV, Pp. 72 — 76 . 

i\ Vide J.A.H,R. 9 < Vol. II, p. 146 ff, 
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nom be altered. They were then so hxeA on account of the conclusions 
of Dr. Hultzsch while editing two sets ot Ipur Plates. 5 Hence, I alter 
them® in the following manner:— 

1 Madhavavarma I. A.D. 4oo>42^. 

1 • 

2 DSvavarma. 425*450. 

3 Madhavavarma II. 450*475. 

« I 

4 Vikramendravarma I. 475*500. 

5 Indrabhat^rakavarma. 500*525. 

6 Vikramendravarma II. 525 550. 

I • 

7 Govindavarma. 550*575. 

8 Madhavavarma III. 575-600. 

9 Manchapitabhattaraka. 600—. 

Text.* 

Fir^i plate. Second side. 
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t Svasti Bhagavat ^riparvatasvimi padanudhyatasya Vi^pukopdi^nam appra 
di til^ata iasanasya svapratapopanata sartfanta manujapati matjdalasya 

3 virahilaripuaadvargasya vid^iifadupavitratrivarggasya vibudhapati saddhya 

4 4 ara vira vibhava.^ala parakrainasya Sri Vikramahendrasya suno aneka 

5 samara^aihghattavijayinahparanarapati makuta mapimayulchavadata ca 

6 (ra)^li|l|ugajasya vikramairayasya SriGovipdavarinanahpriyatanayah atula 

7 (ba)®la parakrama ya^ddana vinaya saiiipanno da^asata sakala dharapi- 


tala nara 

6. Vide Ep. M Vol, XYll I^oa. 20 and . 

6 These were already adopted by me. Vide Kalingadesa Chantra, p. toy. 

’ Thongh the 5tb and the ^h kings ruted for longer periods, l have allowed 
an average of 26 years to each king. 

♦ From the Bstampages supplied to me by Mr. P . 8. S^tri. 

1. KeS kurii4i. 2. dc 8* i»#t fo«ad in the impressioiMk 
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Second plate. First side. 



.8 palir avabilavividhadivyasTrivaranagarabhavanagataparamayuvalijana vi 
g haraparatir aiinanya^ nrpati sadharai;ia dana mana day a dharma dhfti 
10 mati k?anti kanli sauri^yaudaryya gambhiryya prabhrtyanekagui;>a saihpa 
I* jjanita rayasamutthila bhUmap^ala vyapi vipulayasoh kratu sa 

12 hasrayaji hiraijyagarbhaprasutah ekada^asvamedhavabhptha snana vi 

13 gata jagadenaskah sarvabhuta parirak§ai;ia cu^cuh vidvaddvija guru vri ® 

14 ddha tapasvi Janasrayb Maharajah Sri Madhavavarma apica niyamau 




Second plute^ Second side, 
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Sana saih^satvaih kaisavam kanti maindaviih udvahannunibh^h bhati 
vikrama da _ , . . 

16 .ptft bhuribhuh asyasaumahitala Dfpati bhaskarab Paramabrahma-pyo 

17 Matapiifpadiiuidhyatah Jana6faya>Maharajah^4day.adi..viJSft. 


,4* Kead anaaya. 


5. Btad iftiuryaudkrya. Yf* 
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18 yye Vi$aya Mahattaranadhikarapuru$ilihSca imamarttha majnapa 

19 yatyasti viditamastu v6 yathasmabhi Guddavadivi^aye daliya 

20 vavitire Pulomburu namagramah Mayindavataki dak§ii>ata si 

21 mante catu^nivarttananca k§etraih yugapata prataih Pr^di jigi§aya 

prasthi 

Third plate, First side. 
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22 tab G 5 davaramatitaram Vedavedamgavido Riidrasarmmapo napptre 

svapitu 

23 radhikagupadhyasita tanoh DamaJ§armmapah putraya l§ivasarmmai?eGauta 

24 masag 5 traya Kamrnara^ta Kunrura vastavyaya laittirika sabrahmacari^ie 

25 Vedacatustaya samamnatavadatananaya svakarmmanu 

26 §thanaparaya phalguijya paurnamasyaiii sdmarahusagraha nimitte 

27 Janasraya dallyam sarvvakarapariha lenagrahari "k^Lya samprattah ta 

28 lha bhavadbhiranyaisca dharmadhi sata'^a'biiddhibhih paiip&laniyah nakai 

Third plate. Second side. 
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20 Scidbadha karai^ya ajnapti ri/ra® Hastikdsa Virakosau manft 

30 matrayodhayoste^aih sreyahkirti ridaih mahat ye 

31 na 15 bhenaluinpanti ^vapakasthe§u jay ate any ay a 

32 samakaletu sthatavyaih saktitah pura upek^ati 

33 punaryyatra narake sa nimajjati ityevamubhaya 

34 gatjiau sthi^kftya paripalayet atra Vyasagita s 5 kah 


Fourth Plate^ First side. 



35 Bahubhirvvasudhadatta bahubhiscanupali 

36 ta yasya yasya yadabhumistasya tasya tadaphalaih II Svada 

37 ttaiii paradattarava yohareti vasundharaih §a§thi varu§a sahasra 

38 pi vi§tbayapjayate kfmi B Sa^tbivar^asahasrapi 

30 svarge modati bhumidah ak^etta^lcanu manta<?a tanyeva naka^* va 

40 set I Navi^aih vi^araityahuh brahtnasvam vi?amu9yate vi^ame 

41 kakinaihhantibrahmasvathputrapautrikam W Vijayara^ya saifavatsari 48 ’^‘^ 


t. mink. 9. sni. id. imak. 11. 19. narakd. 

.tt. The double letter is interpreted by late K. V. Lakehmana Rao to mean 
the numerical numbers 40 and 8^ 
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Transliltioti of the Inscription:— 

LI. 1-17. Hail ! The dearsonof Sri Gdvindavarmi, who is the victor in 
several battles; whose feet are shining with the lustre of the gems 
contained in the crowns of other Kings; who is the abode of prowess; 
and who is the^son of Sri Vikramahendra who meditates on the feet of the 
holy Lord of Sriparvata; whose edicts pass unchallenged with the name of 
* Vishnukundi; who has the circle of kings reduced to vassalage by his own 
power; who got lost the six groups of enemies;^ who got, the three groups^; 
which are as pure as Brahma and Moon, who equalled Devendra 
in arms, valour, strength and prowess, — the glorious Maharaja 
Madhavavarma, who is endowed with peerless strength, prowess, prestige, 
charity and modesty; who subdued the kings of the whole earth of ten hundred 
villages; who is the peerless king in delighting the hearts of the young women 
living in the several excellent palaces of Trivafanagara; who enjoys great pres- 
tige spreading over the whole earth due to uncommon charity, self-respect, 
kindness, piety, strong mind, brightness, valour, magnanimity, grandeur and 
several other fine qualities: who has performed one thousand •sacrifices and gave 
HirapyagarbhaS; who got removed the stains of the world by bathing in pure 
waters, after performing eleven horse sacrifices; who is interested in the protec- 
tion of all living objects; who is the sure refuge of the wise, the twice-born, 
the teacher, the old and the hermit; who has the wisdom ot ^ukra, the 
strength of Vishpu, and the lustre of Moon who obtained by his valour 
the vast Earth; who is the Sun for all the kings of the earth; who is the best 
Brahman; who is devoted to the fe?t of his mother and father; and who 
is styled Janasraya Maharaja; 

t * 

LI. 17-26. Commands, as follows, all Officials and Mahattaras of the 
District of Guddavadi;— Let it be known that by me was granted, after 
crossing River Godavari with the desire of conquering the Eastern Region, 
the village of Puloihburu on the bank of Daliyavavi in Guddavadi district 
as well as the field of four \}iv irUan'ii\yin^£toiht south of Mayindavata, to 
Siva:§arma of Gautamagotra, who is a native of Kupfuru in Kammarashtra; 
who is the true Braf^injchdri of Taittirika branch; who is well-versed in 
the recital of the four Veda? ail whi i> divoted tj the discharge of his 
own religious rites and who is the son of Dama^arma who is adorned 
with several fine qualities and who is the son of Rudrasarma who knew 
Vedas and Vedafigas also. 

1. kftma, krddha, Idbha, mdha, mada and matsara. 

2* dharma, artha, k&ma, 

S. It fa the name of the fifth of the sixteen liahM^nas.— -the gift of a Gold 
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LI. 26-29. The gift, having been made into z,nagrahdra, free’ from alj 
taxes, was made by Janasraya on the occasion of the lunar eclipse which 
occured on full Monday in the month o£ Phalguria. 

LI. 29-34* The Executors for this grant are Hastik 5 sa and Virakosa 
who are great warriors and whose duty it is to protect the Grant. 

LI. 35-41 • Then follow four of the usual Vyasa &lokas with 
regard to the beneficial results for protecting the Grant and the evil 
consequences for destroying it. 

L. 4^* (The Grant was made) inPthe 48th year of the victorious Rule. 



POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE KAKATIYAS. 

II. Rudra. 1158—1195. A D. 

M. Rama rao, b.a. (hons,) m.k.a.s. 

Early Rudra, sot) of Pr51a II, is one of the most 

famous of Andhra monarchs. By his military exploits and consummate 
statesmanship, he transformed the ^akatiya kingdom into the Kakatiya 
Empire. He encouraged learning and literature and gave a stimulus to 
art and architecture. Epigraphy is our main source for the chronolog}' 
of his reign. His glorious military campaigns are engraved at Anumakonda 
in easy flowing and luxurious Sanskrit verse. Local Records and traditi- 
onal literature throw plenty of light on this monarch’s reign. It may be 
noted in this connection that this king is wrongly called Prataparudra I 
in some works, while in others, he figures as Rudra 1. The last monarch 
of this dynasty is called Pratapa Rudra II. This nomenclature is by no 
means warranted and is the result of ignorance. I here is no need thus 
to differentiate the obviously separate names of Rudra and Pratapa Rudra. 
In inscriptions and literature the latter is known as ViraRudra, while the 
former figures as Kakati Rudra. 

We have already stated previously that Rudra’s earliest date is 
obtained from a Drak§harama record of S. 1080^. The next and the 
most important date of the reign is given by an inscription at Anuma- 
konda which narrates the military exploits of Rudra. ^ 'Phere is some 
difficulty* with regard*to this monarch’s last regnal year. It has till now 
been a matter for conjecture. It is known from reliable epigraphical 
evidence that Rudra’s nephew, Ganapati, succeeded, to the Kakatiya 
throne in A.D, 1199, though his reign actually commenced ten years later.3 
Epigr^hy mentions that Rudra was sijcceeded by his younger brother 
Mahadeva who had a very short rule. Rudra’s latest obtainable records 
range up to A.D. ri86,^ and A has not been possible to locate correctly 
the termination of hft reign and the duration of that of. his brother, 
between 1186 and ir99. But an inscription from Pillalamarri in the 
Nizam’s dominion, clarifies matters when it mentions that Rudra was 
ruling in (S. iri?) A. D. rr95.5 Since no later records of^this monarch 
are at present available, his regnal period may be tentatively )ixed between 
1158 and I 19s A. D. 

1 8.T.I. IV No. 1107, 2. J, A. XI 2?6 Tel. Ins. No. 6 Kakatiya. 

i No. ij6 of 1905, 4. 8.I.I. IV No, 1154. 5. Tel. Ins. No. 7 Kakatiya} 
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Rudra ascended the Kakatiya throne at Anumakonda at a critical 
juncture in the Deccan history. On the East Coast, the power and glory 
of the VeJnadu family were fast decaying having reached their zenith 
during the reign of Choda II (i 163-1 i8i). In the South-hast, the Telugu 
Cholas got firmly established at Nellore, Koiriidena and Pottapi and were 
making rapid advances, even by interfering in South Indian politics. To 
the north of the Godavary, the Eastern Gaiigas held sway. On the West 
coast, the Kalachuris were put down by the Lingaya'ts and there was 
chaos and confusion prevalent at Kalyan. The Yadavas were strenuously 
expanding their territory. In the Chalukyan dominion itself, all the 
feudatories became independent and were struggling with each other for 
existence and expansion. It was a trying time for the newly established 
kingdom of Anumakonda. 

Ifis congues/ 8: — Rudra was a great warrior and a greater states- 
man than his father. Two problems confronted him immediately after his 
accession — the subjugation of the petty chieftains around his kingdom and 
avenging the death of his father.^ He achieved both these objects in a 
glorious way. The Anumakonda record mentions the following rivals of Rudra:- 
Domma, Meda, Mailagi, Bhima, Chododaya, and Tailapa. 

Domma has not till now been identified, While narrating the 
exploits of Prola, we have seen that this chieftain figures along with Meda 
and Jagaddeva. According to Tradition, he seems to have been the ruler 
of the Dharmapuri and Lemulavada region extending up to Bhadrachalam 
in the upper part of the Godavary district. By conquering this chieftain, 
Rudra extended his kingdom up to the sea in the East. 

Meda also is unknown to history. At Govindapuram in the 
Pakhal taluk of the Hyderabad state, there is an inscription which 

mentions interesting details about Meda. He was the son of Duggaraja 

of the Madhavavarma family and ruled over the region between 'Kuruva- 
patta in the Warangal district and the Godavari. The record in question'^ 

registers a gift of his minister in A. D. 1127. Thus both Domma and 

Meda appear to have been older contemporaries of Rudra. 

Mailagi has been wroiigly identified with the Yadava kfng of- 
that name. This is opposed to the data given in the Anumakonda ins- 
cription. It is said that Rudra obtained th^ overlordship of the 
“PolavasadeSa’* by defeating Mailagi. A Mailagi figures in a record at 
Jagatyala® and the taluq of that name is even to day known as “Polasa"' 
Taila is said to have died out of fear of Rudra. This evidently 
refers to the dethronment in 1158 and flight to Annegiri and the subse* 
quent^ obscurity of Taila III. 

6 Prola II the father of Rudra appears to have been ilain by prinoe cboda 
eon of the yeln&du ruler Gonka II. 

7 Vide Bharati vol, yli yo, 6 . 


B Ibid 
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Bhima was by far the most powerful of Rudra^s foes. I«mmediatly 
after the fall of Taila III, the former usurped the Chalukyan throne* 
Unscrupulous and ambitious as he was, he cleared his way by slaying 
his elder brother Gdkar^a while at meal and entering into illicit dealings 
with his step-mother. These evil deeds roused the ire of Rudra who .set 
out on an expedition. Vardhamanapura, the capital of Bhima, was des- 
troyed and its ruler fled to the forest. Rudra occupied the town and 
constructed a big tank in it. ' Neither this Bhima nor his capital have 
been till now identified. A'ardhamana may be taken to correspond to 
Waddamarri about 50 miles S. W. of Warangal. An inscription from 
Mamill^palli gives the geneology Of a Telugu Choda family which ruled 

from this place. lO In the lineage of karikala, there was a Gokarna, his 

son was Udayaditya; his sons were Bhima and Gokarna, the donors 

figuring in this record of A. 1 ). 1118. Besides revealing a further step 

in the expansion of the Kakatiya dominion, this inscriptions is of great 
importance for the history of the Telugu Chojas. 

The next rival of Rudra was Ch 5 d 5 daya, towards whom Rudra 
pursued a conciliotory policy by marriying his daughter PadmaAi n jg 
now possible to establish the identity of Chododaya on the basis of a 
numbef of records from Hyderabad state. An inscription from Jetcherla 
dated A.D. 1162 mentions a Mahamandalesvara Kanduri Undayana Choda 
Maharaja of the Karikala family. 12 Another from Kolanupaka dated 
C.V.E. 12. records his charities. I3 A third epigraph from Nelakondapalli 
dated A. D. 1125 also mentions him.l^ Udayachoda may be reasonably 
identified with the Telugu choda ruler of the above inscriptions. 

The exploits narrated so far brought all the 'Felugu Districts of 
the Nizam’s dominions under Rudra’s rule and most of the dangerous 
chieftains who were formerly Chalukyan feudatories, were subjugated. 
Rudra now turned his attention towards Velnadu whose ruler had formerly 
killed his father. Apart from sentiment, prudence and necessity also lead 
this*monarch on to the East coast. Thie Yadavas in the North and the 
Kalachuris in the West, forbade expansion in those directions. Many 
evidences prove th^t Rudra invaded the Velnadu country. \N e have 
previously shown that his earliest record ^A. D, 1158) is found at 
Daksharama and that it also gives the latest regnal year of Prola who 
was slain by Prince Choda of Velnadu. This also shows that Rudra was 
present in that conflict. In the Anumakonda record, is said that 
Rudra’s dominion extended up to Srisailam in the South. A record of 

9 The Anumakonda Inaoripiion. 

10 Vide Bharat i vol. VII Ko. 6. 

11 The Anumakonda Ini. 12, Tel. Ini. No. 6 Miscelleneous, 

13 Vide Bharati vol. VJI Wo. 14 Tei, Inf No, % Mifoelleneoui 
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this monarch is also found Tripurantakam. Roth these places were for- 
merly in the possession of the Velna^u rulers. It is therefore evident 
that Rudra conquered both these places from the contemporary Velna^u 
ruler Gouka II. (1132—1163) by 1162. A. D., the date of the Anuma- 
konda record. ^I'his may be taken as the first phase in the struggle. 
The second phase is marked by sporadic warfare. Gonka II. was succed- 
ed by his son Choda TI. (1163— 1181). A number of 'rival chieftains 
(like the Kolani and Konal disturbed his rule frequently, while the Telugu 
Cholas harassed th^^ southern and Western borders . 15 Rudra seems to 
have taken advantage of this and to have extended his dominion up to 
the Northern bank ol the Godavary.^ The defeat of Domma has made 
him master of the country lying to the North of it. A number of Kaka- 
tiya records at Draksharama bear the truth of this contention. Inagala 
Brahmireddi, a Minister of Rudra, figures at this place in A. D. 1158.16 
While a record dated A.D. ii68. mentions Dannamadevi, a queen of 
his . 17 The final phase of the struggle is marked by the entry of the 
Kakatiyas into Velnadu proper and the destruction of the ruling family, 
(^hoda II. was .succeded by his son Gonka III. who ruled from 1181-I186. 
During this period, the \'elnaclu kingdom was broken into several pieces 
and many rivals were actively making progress. There seems to have 
been a great fight about A.l) 1186 in which all the contending parties 
were involved. There is an inscription of Rudra dated in this verV 
year at Daksharama; nothing more is known of Gonka III subsequent to 
this year. His son Prithvisvara crossed the Godavary and took she-lter 
at Pithapuram .19 These facts show that Rudra took advantage of this 
crisis in the Velnadu conutry, entered it and inflicted a crusting defeat on 
Gonka III. and probably slew him, thus avenging th^ death of his father 
Prola This initial and marching Kakatiya conquest' paved the way for 
the consolidatory and .substantial annexation of the Velnacju conutry by 
Rudra’^ nephew Ganapati . 

Thus ended the glorious compaigns of Rudra. They not only 
extended his dominion but also ilaid the seeds of the future empire^ His 
territorial expansion in the South brought the Kakatiyas to the tl^t'e- 
shold of the 'Felugu Cholas. In the East, Ihey came face to face With 
the Gangas bf Kalinga, Rudra seems to have made an attempt to extend 
his influence in the North also, though this resulted in a disastrous fai- 
lure towards the close of his reign. 


l 5 , For a full dicuasioa of tho qaest'oj See my paper on ‘'The Velnadu 
chiefs** in J.A.H.R.S. V. pt, 1. 

16 S.I.T. IV 117. 

17 Ibid No. 1095 

18 The Pithapur pillar inscription of Prithviswera 

* 19 See my paper ‘Some Interesting fact9 about ^he Kakatiyas* M i 
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Hi Inscriptions and literature bring to light the 

names of many generals and subordinates of Rudra. We have already 
mentioned that the minister Brahmireddi appears in a Draksharama record. 
The Stvayoga ^aramu, a recently discovered Telugu MSS. of great histori- 
cal value, mentions that towards the close of his reign, Rudra fortified 
Warangal and attended to state matters therein, with Peda Mallana and 
.China Mallana of the Tnduluri family, as his ministers.i9 An inscription 
from Karimnagar tells us that Gangadhara was another minister of Rudra. ^0 
Having been a palace oflicial in the reign of Prola, Gangadhara was 
elevated to ministership in the reign of Rudra. He was a Jious person 
and instituted a number of igods at Vimmkonda, Hidimbasrama, 
Mantrakuta and Nagarur etc. Menti(.n must next be made of the valiant 
generals of the Recherla family. It has already been stated that Kama- 
chamupathi of this family took an active part in the campaigns of Prola II, 
His sons, Beta, Kata and Nama flouri.shed in the reign of Rudra. Beta 
IS known, from his titles and from the descriptions in his wife Erakasani’s 
records, to have been valiant and charitable. It is possible to fix an 
interesting fact about him from his brother ’ Namired.di’s records. In an 
inscription of A.D. 1202. Namireddi bears all the family titles while in 
another of A.D. 1195 l^c does not have them. 'Fhis shows that Beta the 
elder brother, must have died between A. I). 1195 and 1202. Probably, 

he took the field against the Yadavas along with his sovereign Rudra 
and was killed in the fight.^1 

Literature: Rudra was not only a great fighter hut aLso a great 
scholar and patron of learning. He encouraged Telugu, Sanskrit and 
Canarese. One of the Draksharama record.s calls him “ TiV/y a vibhmhana'\ 
This .monarch is the reputed author of the Sanskrit work called Nftiadrn* 
which was later followed by Baddena in his 'Felugu work‘‘ \^ 7 tisaiitramuktdvalV^ 
Mallikarjuna Panditaradhva, the famous Virasaiva Divine and his deciple 
Palkuriki Soma w'ere contemporaries of Rudra and were patronised by 
him. The spread of this new faith and its literature in the Telugu and 
Canarese countries was largely due l(f this patronage of the Kakatiyas 

Rfligicn: —A relifjions revolution of tar-reaching connequences, 
took place about'%lhis lime and greatlj^ influenced the ^Telugu country. 
Bijjala of the Kalachuri family dethroned his Western Chalukyan suzerien 
'Faila III and occupied his place. He was a jain by faith, Very soon 
there was a Saivite reaction heralded by Basava. The latter realising the 
value of political power for the spread of religion and especially of a 
revolutionary movement, sought service under the usurper and qmckly rose 
to the position of minister-in-chief. This facilitated his vanquishing and 

20 Tel, Ins. No. 5 Kakatiya 

21 Irhis matter has been discussed in my ‘Kistgry of the Recherla family^ 
yide J.A.H,R8. y pp. ii 
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destroying the Jains, The spread of Basava's Vira Saiva cult quickly 
reached the climax and a Jain monarch and a Saiva minister could not 
exist together. In the consequent struggle, Basava went to the extent of 
getting rid of his master Bijjala by stealth. 

This new faith which spread by word and weapon was only a 
modification of the previous Saivism, Uhough Basava gave* it a new tone* 
It dispensed with all distinctions of caste and the religious duties pertain- 
ng thereto It laid emphasis on devotion and heroism which often became 
fanatical. Siva is the supreme being and the end of all devotion. The 
linga was worn by every follower of tj;iis school and elaborate ritual wa*^ 
evolved for its worship. Sacrifice, mutilation and self-torture were held 
to be proofs of a high order of devotion. A new priestly order was 
evolved in the shape of the Jangamas. Guru, Linga and Jangama became 
the catch words of this faith. It combined the Monism of Sankara with 
the intensely devotional faith of the Alwars and by adding to it the 
elements of heroism and cosmopolitanism of a high order, evolved the^ 
dynamic Vira Saiva faith. Like the Buddha, Basava preached his tea- 
chings in the vernacular and this enhanced their popularity and spread. 
That both the canarese and the Telugu countries were soon brought under 
the influence of this school is show'n by the large number of Vira Saiva 
work5 in the literatures of both the countries during the 12th century. 
Many poets like Palkuriki Soma wrote in both the languages. 

It must however be noted in this connection that Vira Saiva 
underwent some modification in the Telugu country. Even during the 
time of its founder, a certain amount of rigid conservatism was shown iu 
this country. It was felt a little too drastic a sweep and its social 
aspect was never accepted even by Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya, one of 
the foreipost saivite divines and contemporaries of Basava. He deplores 
his inability to give up his caste, though he reached perfection in every 
thing else. This was only typical of the times. 1 'here were also other 
factors that tended to mitigate thm cosmopolitan vigour of the new fdith. 
Immediately after the death of Ba.sava, * there was a revolutiDn at Kalyan 
and the consequent restoration of the Kalachuri family. Just at this 
time another Wave of orthodox Saivism was passing over South India 
and gradually spreading into the Telugu country. This was the result 
of intense religious propaganda carried out by preachers of the G6}agi 
School, from the Dahala contry. Their influence seems to have been feh 
in the Andhradesa very early in the reign of Rudra’s nephew Gapapati.^a 
* Social Chang(*si^ As in religion, intense changes were taking 
place in contemporary society. The closing period of Rudra’s reign 
coincided with the famous war (1176—1182) in Palnadu. Having its 


22 The Malkapuram pillar iojcription J.A.H.R.S. TV pt. i 
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origin in a domestic dispute between tJo groups of step-brothers, the war 
involved many of the leading chieftain# of the Telugu country, including 
the Kakatiyas of Anumakonda and even the distant Kalachuris of Kalyan. 
Soon after the commencement of the struggle, social and religions reforms 
of an important nature crept into it. Brahmanlyadu one of the chief 
partisans initiated both these measures. He was a pious deciple of the 
famous Vaishnavite saint Ramanuja and developed the cosmopolitan as- 
pect of that faith. Warriors of reknown were gathered from far and near 
and organized into a separate group, irrespective of their communal sub- 
divisions. T'hough this measure of social fusion was at first the result 
mainly of military necessity, it brought into existence a new class of 
people who had no hoary commui^al prestige to fall back upon excepting 
their martial abilities. As a consquence therefore, the people found 
themselves in a piteous plight immediately after the conclusion of the 
Palnadu war. Completely seggregated from society they were forced to 
depend upon their arms, for their very existence. These outcaste mer- 
cinaries soon found favour with the Kakatiyas who were the then leading 
power in the Telugu country. 

The origin and early history of this community which came to be 
known as the Padmanayakas, is obscure. Some attempts have been made 
to unravel this mystery but most of the previous writers have com- 
mitted the mistake of reading inferences into the facts instead of inferr- 
ing from them. There are three literary or quasi-literarj' works which 
throw light on the origin of this community 1 he history of the Padma- 
nayakas”. ‘‘the history of the heroes of Palnadu” of the poet Srinatha 
and the “ Kreedabhiramamu” of Vallabhamatya. 1 he first source mentions 
that the origin of heroes should not be questioned because some of them 
were Keddis, some were nayakas. and some Konkans. Just as a village 
drain merging in the floods of a river, becomes holy, the Kapus. Velamas 
and Kammas were formed by being patronized by the Kakatiya Kings- 
In another place it is said that the Padmanayakas belonged to a commu- 
nity which cut away from the Reddis and fought with them. In yet 
another place the Reddis are replaced by the Kapus. Thus this tradi- 
tional history of the Padmyiayakas gives proofs of an intermingling of 
several communities Poet Srinatha’s history mentions that in the for- 
ces of Brahraanayadu were included a Panchama, a brahmin, a shephered, 
a dobhy and a potter and that all these were made to interdine on the 
battle-field. Vallabha also lays stress on this interdining as one of the 
chief causes of the Palnadu war.« As for the name “Padmanayaka” we 

2S This MSS is preserved in the Madras Orienlal Mss Library. Another Mss 
version of the history has been recently added to the library of the AHRS 

ii Vide History of the Andhras vol. II p. *48 
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may, in the absence of any specific objection, surmise with Mr# C. Veera- 
bhadra Rao, that it was derived from Padmana alias Badanna, the elder 
brother of Brahmanayadu. 

Tradition unanimously associates the rise ©f the Padmanayakas 
with the Kakatiya kings. Already in the reign of Ganapti, they seem to 
have been well known in the kingdom and at the Kakatiya Court. We 
have stated that the community itself was formed after the Palnadu war. 
Evidently therefore it rose to power towards the close of the reign of 
Kakati Rudra. It is now possible to support this view by citing epigra- 
phical evidence. Tradition mentions a Beta as the first member of this 
family. Some writers have wrongly identified him with the Betireddi of 
the Pillalamarri inscriptions on the on^ hand and Brahmanayadu of the 
Palnadu war, on the other. They got over the geneological divergencies 
by a policy of plastic identifications. Ultimately their so-called history of 
the Padmanayakas turned out to be a mass of broken bones. 1 have 
shown elsewhere that the Pillalamarri family has nothing to do with the 
Padmanayakas.^^ An inscription at Garla in the Warangal district of 
Hyderabad state gives us the clue. It records the gift of a certain Boppa 
of tiTe Recherla family in the fourth caste and is dated A. D, 1287, This 
Boppa was the son of Gapanatha who was son of Boppa and grandson of 
Beta.^® Calculating at the rate of thirty years a generation, we may place 
Beta in the last quarter of the twelfth century and identify him with the 
Beta, Betinayaka or Betajanayaka of the traditional accounts. This agrees 
with the view expressed at the beginning of this paragraph about the time 
of the rise of Padmanayakas to power. 

Capitals — Anumakonda continued to be the Kakatiya capital 
in the time of Rudra. The city was teeming with wealth and population 
and many fortifications were erected in it by the king. In A.D. 1162 he 
built the famous 1000 pillared temple to enshrine god Rudresvara. Tra* 
dition and inscriptions mention a number of other temples and edifices 
erected by him# When the capital became overcrowded, he improved the 
city of Orugallu and diverted the excess population into it. His Anuma- 
konda record contains a short description of the capital. It is said that 
the women surpassed in beauty even the celestral nymphs; in the brahaim 
houses, parrots repeated the sacred lore along with tke young pupils and 
their teachers while those in the dancing girl’s quarters repeated during 
day time the erotic vocabulary of their mistresses, to the mortification of 

the foolish suitors .^7 

This Gr‘eat Andhra monarch began his rule with a fight. Through 
his unceasing labours, the Andhra kingdom of Anumakonda was stabilised 

Vide my history of the Recherla family 

26 Tel. Xni No 10 miscelleneous 

27 The Anumakonda inscrlpHon 
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and his energetic military campaigns greatly extended his dominion and 
the reputation of the Andhras. Art and Literature were patronized and 
the country was enjoying peace and prosperity. This excited the jealousy 
of the Yadavas of Devagiri who were constantly expecting an inroad 
into their own territory, from the side of this monarch. rhey took the 
olfensive and invaded the Anumakonda kingdom. I'he inscriptions of 
Jaitrapala throw much light on the relations between the Ivakatiyas and 
.the Yadavas. According to Hcmadri, Jaitrapala “performed a human 
sacrifice by immolating a victim in the shape of Rudra, Lord of the 
Tailingas”.28 jn the original, the name of Rudra is spelt “Raudra” 
which means a son of Rudra; the cfuotation would then imply that Rudra's 
son was slain by Jaitrapala. Wc know from information available up till 
now that Rudra had no sons but was succeeded by his younger brother 
Mahadeva. Hence we can conclude with the late R. G. iihandarkar that 
the reading of the word is a mistake foi “ Rudra”. This hostility of 
Rudra and Jaitrapala is also supported by the Pillalamarri inscription already 
mentioned and shows that Rudra’s last date must be very near the close 
of the 1 2 th centurj’. Since the Paithan grant tells us th^t another 'Felinga 
king was slain and his son captivated by Jaitugi and since this fits in 
with the sudden end of the short rule of Kakati Mahadeva Raja and 
the imprisonment of his son Ganapati, we might conclude that Rudra was 
slain in this war with the Yadavas and this was only the first phase of the 
long struggle between the Kakatiyas and the Yadavas. Thus, the reign of 
Kakati Rudra came to a close in A D. 1195 . 

Mahadeva ii9S~“ii98 A.D. 

Rudra was succeeded by his younger biothei Atahadeva. No 
direct evidences of this reign are available, rradilion menlioiis rtiat this 
monarch had tried to usurp the Kakatiya throne during the reign of his 
brother Rudra, though without success. A later inscription from Hydera. 
bad State associates a certain Upaman*yumuni with Mahadeva and this 
appears to support the aboye tradition. Hie only event of note during 
Mahadeva s reign wa.% the invasion of the Yadavas. In the battle that 
ensued the Kakatiya king was slain and his son and heir-apparent, 
Ganapati taken prisoner.^^ The chronology of the reign has to be deter- 
mined from the closing year of Rudra and the initial year of Ganapati, 


28 E.H.D. (3rd Edn.) p. 243 

29 Ibid ff 1 and also p. 186 
80 Ep. Ind. HI p. H3. 

j:B.B.R.A.S. XV p. 886. 
L A. Xl p. 197. 
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Chapter III. 

Qanapati 1198—1261 A.D. 

h'hronology \ — JMahadeva was succeeded by his son Ganapatideva. 
There is an air of mystery about the coininencement of the rule of this 
great king. We have stated above that on his father’s death, he was 
taken prisoner by the Yadavas. An inscription from rripurantakam gives 
the date S. ii 8 t as the 62 nd year of Ganapati’s rule. 31 It is evident 
therefore that the reign commenced in 1198 A.D. Still the earliest record 
of the monarch is dated (S. 1131 ) 1209 A. D. w'hich would be the tenth 
regnal year. Yadava history throws some light on this discrepancy. The 
Paithan grant of Ramachandra mentions that Jaitugi, out of compassion, 
fetched Ganapati from prison and made him Lord of his country. 32 This 
leads to the conclusion that Ganapati remained in the Yadava prison 
between 1198 and 1209 but was liberated and restored after that date. The 
rei^u was however reckoned from the year in wdiich Mahadeva died. 

The last regnal j’ear of Ganapati, as accepted by scholars til^ 
now has also to be modified. An inscription from Tripurantakam gives 
(S. 1182) 1260 A.D. as the latest year of this monarch. 33 But the Mai- 
kapur pillar inscription upsets the above conclusion. It registers a grant 
made conjointly by Ganapati and Rudramba in A. D. 1261 to teachers of 
the Golagi school. This shows that the monarch was alive in 1261. Mi. 
J. Ramiah pantulu who had edited the inscription believes that these con* 
fliciing dates of 1260 and 12G1 for the close of Ganapati’s reign can be 
explained only by supposing that the monarch abdicated the throne in 
1260 A.D. in favour of his daughter Rudramba. 3 1 Bui this conflict ca,n 
be explained without this theory. There is, in the Hyderabad State, a 
record which mentions Rudramba as sovereign as early as 1258 A.D.^j 
This overlapping of dates is due to the conjoint rule of Ganapati and 
Rudramba between 1258 and 1261 A.D. Our conclusion receives support from 
the fact that Rudramba herself w^as ruling the kingdom along with her 
grandson Pratapa Rudra during 1290-1296 A.D.33 Hence the regnal period 
of Ganapati must be dated between ngg and 1261 A^D. 

Cvn(iuests:--Vji\x^?ig^i\ s reign started under critical circumstances. 
The sudden and untimely death of his father and his consequent enslave- 
ment and absence from the Andhra country for ten yearsi brought great 
dangers^ for the Kakatiya kingdom. Many of the neighbouring chieftains 
invaded the country while those parts of the East coast conquert^d by 

*31 196 of 190S 32 Ep. Ind. Ill p. 118 38 E.R. 191 of 1905 

a4 Vide J.A.H,R.S. lY PP» 3&4 35 Tel. Ins. No. 32 Kakatiya 

36 vide my “Prat&parudra of WarangaT* ch. Ill, 
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Rudra, became independent. 'Fhe Palampet inscription of Rudrasenani 
mentions that after the death of Kakati Rndra. many enemies like 
Nagatibhupala invaded the country but were surcessfuly repelled by the 
general who protected the kingdom from further dangers and handed it 
over to Ganapati on his return fiom Devagiri 37 Another inscription from 
TripurantaVam dated in the reign of Rudramba mentions Bonpadeva a 
swbordinate, who had also served und^r Ganapati, Mlled Gontfni 
.deva and repelled many others.38 Probably, both the above rcrords 
speak of the same intruder. 

Ganapati was a great warrjor and the greatest statesman of the 
Kakati va house By prudent alliances and dashing victories, he brought 
the whole of the modern Andhra desa under his rule and founded the last 
Pan- Andhra empire. His reign was a series of unprecedented victories. 
The Velnadu country attracted Ganapati’s attention immediately after 
his accession, for many reasons. After the death of Gonka ITT. in ii86 
A.D his son Prithvisvnra fled to the north of the Godavary and the 
Velnadu family came to an end. On the ashes of this house rose the 
small principalities of the Kota, Kolani Natevadi and (^'hagi chiefs who 
began to struggle ^^ilh each other for supremacy, l^he Avya familv udio 
who weie powerful feudatories of the late Velnadu rulers, were dominant 
in the Krishna Delta. North of the Godavary lay the Eastern Gahgas 
who were, at this time, involved in a deadly struggle with the jVfaho- 
madans There was always the fear of (he Gahgas becoming enfeebled 
and the Mahoinadans rusliing into Velna lu and consequently harassing 
the S E. border of the Kakatiya territory. So hoih prudence and fore- 
sight impelled Ganapati to select Velnadu tor his earliest expeditions. 
One group of the idonarch’s records in this country is dated in A. I). 
T 2 T 3 *"T 2 r 4 , which might be taken to mark tlie beginning of his Velnadu 
conquest .39 Ganapati's pilicv is marked by two wars^and three matri- 
monial alliances, which secured for him the complete mastery over Velnadu. 
He t»arried his daughter Ganapamba to ^ Beta of the Kota familvAO 
While at a later date Nagama another priiK'ess was given in marriage to 
KetaII.41 The monarch’s sifter Melambika was married to Vakkadi- 
malla Rudra, son of iluddha of the Natavadi family t-2 Thus, the two 
leading powers in the Velnadu country were won over by Ganapati. 
Since the days of the later Velnadu rulers, the Kolani family rose to 
prominence at Kolanipura, correspoding to modern Ellore. With the aid 
of the Brahmin minister S5iTiaya of the Induluri family, Ganapati invaded 

.37 Hyd, Arch, Series No. S 38 194 of 1905 39 l47 of l897 and 7l7 of 1921 

40 Ep. Jnd, III p. 94 41 201 and 262 of 1897 

42 ; 204 of 1903 Ep. Tnd. IV p. 159, 
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Kolanipura and conquered these chieftains . 45 This enabled Ganapati to 
establish his rule on either side of the Godavari, the northern part 
being already conquered by his uncle Rudra. The only obstacle in his 
way, after this exploit, was the Ayya family. Pinachodi Nayaka of this 
house wielded great influence in the Krishna Delta. Ganapati invaded 
this delta and defeated Jayapanayaka, son of PinaChodiNayaka. 
Having truly gauzed the military genius of this young fighter, Ganapati 
won Jayapa by marrying his two sisters Narama and Perama to him and oy 
making him commander of his elephant forces. I4 'I'his General is popu- 
larly known as Gajasahini Jayapanayaka Thus, with little loss of men 
and re.sources, Ganapati could secure the adhesion of the whole of the 
East coast from modern Visagapatam in the North to the Southern border 
of the Guntur District in the South. 'I’hese exploits may be dated bet- 
ween 1213 and 1225 A . 1^ . 


(To be conthmed ,) 
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‘ KXINQS FHE ORIGIN OF THE WORD. 


A. s. Thyagaraju, m.a. 

The Malay Correspondent of the “Hindu Illustrated Weekly'^ 
in the issue of that paper dated July 12. 193 1, writes as follows, under 

the caption Diaiy of an Indian in Malava Orang Kling/: — 

“It may amuse people in South India to know that Tamils in 
Malaya are usually called Orang Kling by other races inhabiting this 
narrow stretch of land. The origin of this term is shrouded in mysteiy, 
as various explanations offered have failed to gain general acceptance, 
being fantastic or far-fetched. The name Kling has however, come to be 
regarded as a contemptuous term, possibly because many of the Tamils 
here happen to be labourers, and its use to refer to^ a South Indian is 
therefore resented by educated Tamils. As a matter of fact the feeling 
against this term was so strong among them a few years ago that the 
Municipality of Singapore was forced to change the name of Kling Street 
to Chulia Street. 

“But the name KUng far from being a term ®f reproach, is one 
which recalls one of the most glorious periods of Indian history, says 
Bishop Ferguson- Davie discussing the origin of the term in a recent issue 
of the “Singapore Diocesan Magazine.” Dr, Fergu^n-Davie, who was 
formerly a bishop* of Singapore, suggests that the name Kling might have 
had its origin hi the fact that the 1’amil people first came from Calinga- 
patam in the northein part of the Madras Presidency. * 

p 

“The Hindu Kingdom of Kalinga was flourishing one thousand 
five* hundred years ago, and it is believed that the Khymer Dynasty, 
which Idled in Cambodia from the sixth to the thirteenth centuries came 
from the empire of Kalinga*. The Khymer kings had Plindu names such 
as Krishnavarman a]&d Rudravarman, and the remains of 'Hindu temples 
built by them at Anghkor excite the admiration of European and 
American tourists even to this day. Anyhow there is little doubt that 
in the early part of the Christian era people did come from India to 
the Malay Peninsula and the K. >t Indies and to Cambocfia and Siam.” 

I think Dr. Ferguson-D. vie is on the right track when he* suggests 
that the name Kling “might have had its origin in the fact that the Tamil 
people first came from Calingapatani.” And when he speaks of Tamils, 
he very probably means South Indians, for it was the inhabitants of the 
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Telugu part of the South Indian ' coast, that first colonised “Greater 
India.” 

Th« history of the Kalinga empire is still obscure. The bounda- 
ries ot the emipire are not yet definitely known. But enough research 
has been done in the field to establish the fact that vessels sailed across 
the bay to Tndo-China from a point towards the north of the Coromandel 
roast. The name of this important port is now forgotten. But may it 
not be that the name of this city survives in the name given to the 
people of that city who traded with Indo-China. And as Dr. Ferguson- 
Davie .suggests Calingapatam or a similarly named port must have been 
the point of departure for ships bound ^ for Malay. 

Any Indian sojouiaer in Burma will tell us that the Telugu 
people in that countiy are knf)wn as ICt rangees, and that to them the 
shore beyond the deep is Koringa. I .shall not deduce anything further 
from this fact beyond the suggestion that it is a well known philological 
Idle that ”r” and ‘T’ interchange under certain conditions, and that 
Kling and Knling:t and Koringa are related words 

M. Jouvemi-Dubreil has the following statement in his “Ancient 
History of the Deccan”, page 86.: — “The Indo-Chinese civilisation did 
not come from every place in India, but from a part of the Deccan, where 
the travellers embarked for Indo-China.“ Which was this port and where 
was it situated ? 


Ptolemy, in describing the East coast, mentions the following 
towns and ports, proceeding north along the coast: — 


I Mouth of the river Khoberos. 
Khaberis. 

3 Sabouras. 

4 ‘ Padouke. 

5 Melange. 

6 Mouth of the river Tynna. 

7 Kottis. 

8 Manarpha. 

9 Mouth the river .Mai solus. 

c 

10 Kontakossyla, a mart. 

11 Koddura. 

12 Allosygne. 

13 Phe point of departure of ships bound 

14 Paloura. 

15 Naingaina. 

16 Katikardama. 

17 Kannagara. 

78 Mouth of the river Madatra-. 


(Kaveii river) 
(Kaveripatnam) 


(River Pennarl 


(River Krishna) 
(Ghantasala) 
(Gudur) 


for Khryse. 
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Koddura has been identified with Gudur or Peddagadur, a village 
four miles to the north of Masulipatam, on the Masulipatam'Bezwada 
road. It is M. J-Dubreiiil that has, 1 think very rightly, identified 
Kontakossyla with Ghantasala, a village near Masulipatam. McCrindle 
who edited “Ancient India as described by Ptolemy” identifies Allosygne 
with Coringa, but why he does it is not known. 

M. J'Dubreuil concludes with the following observation : — 

“The place (the point of departure) is found near Koddura a 
little more to the north on the coast (i.e.) not far from the mouth of the 
Godavary ... We shall therefore conclude that the port of departure for 
vessels bound for Khryse (the country of Gold (i.e.) Malay) during the 
time of Ptolemy (circa A. D. 150) was situated near the mouth of the 
Godavary and that it was from there, that the civilisation of India, 
started to go over to Burma, Java, Cambodia and Annam. 

A map of the East Godavary district will show us that the village 
of Coringa, situated about ten miles south of Cocanada might have been 
the port in question. Until very recently Coringa or K 5 rangi, as it is 
known in the vernacular, vas a very important port and ship-building 
centre on this coast. Even as late as the seventeenth century Cocanada 
was a little known sand heap. Phe village known as old Coringa is now 
several miles from the sea, owing to the silting up of the channel that 
leads to it. The present village of Coringa was built ’ by Mr. 
Westcol in 1759 on the east ot the river. Pliny meniions the name as 
the name of a cape. But due to the silting up of the sea, Coringa lost 
its importance as a sea-port and Cocanada began to take its place. 

Four mileij to the north, and about six miles to the south ot 
Cocanada, is a little fishing hamlet called Chollangi. It is on the coast 
and is at the mouth of one of the sevc.i holy branches o^ the Cjodavaij^ 
river. It is the first place visited by those making pilgrimage to the 
seven holy mouths. It is .supposed to have been brought down by the 
Sage Tulya, and is there"' ore called Tub’fe-sagara-sangam. There is a great 
festival celebrated here annually on the new moon day in February. 

Cunningham'^in the “Ancient Geography of India \pp 593 * 

“The Calingac are mentioned by Pliny. ..To the south, the territory of the 
Calingae extended as far as the promontory of Calingon and the town of 
Dandaguda or Dandagula, which is said to be 635 Roman iwiles or 574 
British miles, from the mouth of the Ganges.* Both the distance and the 
name point to the great port*town of Coringa, as the promopitory of 
Coringon, which is situatfed on a projecting point ( f land, at the mouth 
of the Godavary river.” 

Che Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang visited India during A. D. 
630-645. He mentions that the capital of the Kalinga kingdoiw* 
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Kie-ling -kia ^ which was situated from 1400 to 1500 li or from 233 to 250 
miles to the south-west of Ganjam. Cunningham says “both bearing and 
distance point either to Rajamahendri on the Godavary river or to Koringa 
on the sea coast, the first being 250 miles to the south west of Ganjam 
and the other 246 miles in the same direction.’’ In a recent number of 
“The Andhra Historical Research Society Journal”, the capital is identified 
as either Chollangi near Cocanada or Dowleishwaram near Kajahmundry. 

» 

May it not be that about the time of Ptolemy, i.e., in the 
second century A.D. the port of Coringa was the point of departure for 
ships bound to the Straits. McCrindle’s identification of Allosygne with 
Coringa suggests that the point of departure which was further north must 
have been somewhere in the region around Chollangi. What is more 
natural than that the strangers from abroad should be called Korangees 
or Kalingas or K'iings after the port from which they had come. Who 
knows but that the mighty ocean has, buried in its depths, the ruined 
palaces and castles — the civilisation that stood for the best that was 
Ai^dhra. Well may the Andhra be proud that his country once played 
such an important role in the history of nations—that Andhra was the 
mistress of the seas, even as Great Britain was destined to be in a 
later day. 
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1, Drmuhc 'Fis}i\ *‘Siar\ and 
[A] General. 

t 

On page 947 of his IMalayalam I^ictionan, (inndert suggcstsiji.il 
'I'amil: vin, Malajalam: and Iclugu: niinnn 

(all of which mean sky’), should he considered rather as larthhavits ot 
Sanskrit vt\viu than as native Diavidian terms. In connection with tins 
suggestion made by Giindert, Bishop Caldwell offered the following ohser' 
vations in his ‘Conipai ative Gi ainniar'. — “'Fhe name i ^/ni becomes, sonic- 
times both in poetical 'ramil and in Mala^alain, vi 7 n/n. 'Fins name also 
appears in poetical Tamil as a word vhich dc note s the ‘wind' as well as 
vipm. Dr. Gimdert identifies the vtn of (‘Vishnu’) with the 'J’arml- 

Malayalam word viy (sky), a true Tamil word connected with the base vil 
(to be bright). The derivation of viptu from r’/f and viu looks very 
tempting, but I fear Sanskrit lexicographers will refuse to yield to the 
temptation”. 

Gunderl’s suggestion regaiding vinnu, vifi corresponded to the 
view' current among, scholars of those limes, that whenever .i paralieli.^m 
in structure and meaning betw'ecn a Draviclian form and a Sanskiit v.oid 
was observed, the hitter should be considered to be original ftud the 
former a borrowing. Of course Gundert himself had pointed that in 

a number of such parallelisms the conv mtional view would luive to be 
revised, but in this particular instance^ he preferred to agree with the 
conventional opinion and to consider the Dravidian forms as laJbhava.'y. 

Certain scholars have veered round right ta the ^thcr extreme 
and made what appears still as an unprovable suggestion that Sanskiit 
Vi^nu (both the term and the idea!) is piobably derivable from Dravidian 
Viii (sky). The present condition of our knowledge of early Aryi -Dravidian 
relations hardly furnishes any proof for this startling vie\V w'hich would 
ascribe the origin of the Vedic solar god to a Dravidian com^ption 
asso-ciated with vUp (sky). While Indo-aryanists have refused to subscribe 

1 Journal of the Oerman Oriental Society ( 1872 ) 
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to this extreme theory, some among them have recently^ put forward the 
suggestion that the Dravidian conception associated with vi7i may have 
influen ed, in some degree or other, the transformation of the Xcd'ic sun- 
god into the Vishnu of later times as the centre of a popular faith and 
devotional cult. It should be observed that no positive evidence is avail- 
able for this. It is yet a circiimstanlial possibility which receives some 
support from the general view that a few of the cosmic notions of what 
we now know as Hinduism are traceable to Dravidian and that certain 
gods of the Hindu pantheon may be Dravidian in origin. Professor S.K. 
Chatterji suggests that “the Aryan vi^vu seems to have been identified 
with a Dravidian sky-God (Dravidian ii?i ‘sky’)”, and “that the Aryan 
vi^fjLU ‘the spreading one’ as a name lor the Sun, was combined with a 
Dravidian sky-god vinnu to give the later Hindu notions of SUrya- 
nd'dyaiin". 

'rhe view here expressed seems to be, not indeed that the Sans- 
krit term rUnu^ was a borrowing from Dravidian vinr^u but that the 
Dravidian idea of a sky-god has been amalgamated with the original 
/kryan idea. 'I'he curious parallelism instructure between native Indo- 
Aryan vi^fpu {the^ spreading one) and Dravidian vitp is not thought to be 
explained here, but recognition has been given to the fact that the Dra- 
vidian idea (and probably therefore the Dravidian term denoting the idea) 
is original in Dravidian. 

The question of the native character of Dravidian vit^ cannot, 
however, be said to have been .satislactorily or conclusively solved yet. 
This question has to be approached from various standpoints, not the 
least important among which would be to try to find out, through a dis- 
cussion of the etymological affinities of Dravidian vin to other Dravid'an 
bases, whether vitp, etc., may be considered to be probably native in 
Dravidian. If we find that vi?,i is related basically to a number of other 
ancient elementary forms or bases of Dravidian, the probability that it is 
native in Dravidian \vould definitely arise. 

I propose in this paper to consider this aspect of the question 
by confronting vi?^^ vh,inu, structurally and semantically with other forms. 

• 

2 Vide Prof. S, K. OUattorji’s Origin and development of the Bengali Lan* 
guage, vol. I, page 41; also Prof. Obattorji's paper on the “Foundations of Hindu 
culture” contributed to the jijdschrift van het Koninklijk Batnviaasch Genootachap 
van Kunaten en Wetenschappen, vol, LXVTIT, page 82. 

8 The late Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar’s opinion (Vide Age of the Man- 
tras, p«ge 126) that the Sanskrit word itself was an adaptation from Dravidian 
vin (sky) is incapable of being proved, jt bas to be admitted that the etymology 
of Sanskrit viahnu has not been satisfactorily explained on an lndo»aryan basis 
(of. note in IHQ, vol VII, page 108); but, as matters stand, no Indo*&ryani8t 
would approve of Mr. Aiyangar's opinion. 
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Dravidk: Vord-studii'S. 

Preliminarily, the following facfe about vm, vmnu may be noted 

here:— 

T. Vin and vimiu with the meaning ‘sky’ or ‘heaven* occur in 
Tamil-Malayalam, while Telugu has viinnu with the same meanings. No 
other dailcct possesses these forms, either in the south or in the north 
with the meaning ‘sky’. 

2 . P has the additional meaning, ‘cloud also in 'J'amil, but 
this appears to be secondarily derived through the process of irradiation 

* from the original meaning ‘sky*. 

3 . 'J'he Sanskrit term visnu has given rise to the following 
tndbhavas with the meaning ‘Vishny’ in Taniil-Malayalam. 

'I’amil Vitinnii: VhidiL\ Mai. meaning Vishnu*, ‘cloud*, ‘wind’ 

The last-mentioned vimiu with the meaning ‘V^ishnu’ as in Mala 
yalam vinnudcrdnti (-Kvolvulus alsinoides\ etc., will have to be distin- 
guished from vinnu with the meaning 'sky’, as will be seen from the 
following discussion. The d'amil-Malayalam tadbliava vitpiu may be 
directly connected with prakrit viiihu (Vishnu). 

4 . Finally we may also note here that vhi its^ilf never possesses 
the meaning ‘Vishnu’ in Nfalayalam or ramil. 

I now proceed to discuss the Dravidian forms in the different 
Dravidian dialects tor ‘sky’, ‘hsh* and ‘star*. I suggest that some among 
the.se forms may, on the basis of Dravidian rules t>t phonetic and se- 
mantic change, he inter-connectcd, and this suggestion is sought to be 
inquired into in this essay by a comparative analysis of these forms. 

[B] Drcivuiic 'Sky' 

Native Dravidian words for ‘sky’ c.an be classified thus: 

a. 'rnmil vi?i. Malayalam vin (nu). I\ lugu intnun. 

b 'Tamil idnint (sky, rain, cloud), mnwini Nk\) 

('f. I'elugu vilfin ^rain, idoiidb ami l\.^iriiida h:7u(f, hdn*i 

'Toda pdivnii Fadage ban! Tidu hani. 

c. 'Tamil mi Tnlu ntujnl. '• 

d. Other words wh^rh do not f.iH in any of ihe abo\e groups:— 

'Tamil*^ Kannada tiarvn/k* 

ka arilvatk‘ 

,, VisunV^u ,, mfnvuti' 

,, ndfJOiUobniiv 

Groups (//)♦ ir) and id). 

These, not being connected structurally with Group (a), may be 
dealt with first. 

Group b, is widespread in the South-Kannada. Tulu and 
Bat^aga initial b- and Toda for r- of Tamil are normaU 
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It is not clear if mediafly 9 i or n is the original- The cerebral 
sound appears in Kannacja and Tuju only. Gundert’s suggestion that 
Vdn[ani\^ is connected v.'iih 'Tamil vdl, van (bright) would imply that the 
alveolar ii of the forms of 'Tamil, 'Teliigu and Malayalam may be original 
but of this one cannot he sure. 

If semantically the meaning ‘sky^ is original, as it appears to be 

if we consider the analogv of 'Timil vin which, besides signifying ‘sky’, 

has come to mean also ‘rain’ and ‘cloud’, the secondary meanings may be 
said to have submerged the primary signification in the 'Telugu form. 

2. "Jdiis group is undoubtedly native, tni, mu are elementary 

bases signif3ing ‘above’, and 'i'lilu based on mu, actually means 

‘top’, ‘above’ in Malaya} am, 

3. Old Tamil vcli signifying ‘sky’ has the more general meaning 
‘outside’ which is the only meaning shown by the modern dialect. 'Though 
it is po.ssible that ‘sky’ may have been a semantic development from 
‘outside’, a more plausible view would be to consider that (sky)is foun- 
ded upon the base v >/ (to be bright, to shine) just as the other meaning 
‘outside’ may be indepv'ndently founded on the same base. 

4 Tamil ko is a word with numerous meanings in Tamil, a 

common idea implied in all these being ‘greatness’. 'The word as such is 

found only in old 'Tamil and it has no direct cognates in any of the 
other dialects of Draviclian. 'This fact would seem to suggest that the 
word may not have been native; but it is difhcult to deteimine this point 
in view of the didicullies of data and (diron oiogy 

5, vU%’fil)U (sky) IS also unique in Tamil. Old Indo-aryan vijat 
(sky) may be compared with this d'amil form. This appears to be a 
nearer Sanskrit form than Pope’s old suggestion vrf^. 

. 'J’he 'I'amil form is unique and it may be an adaptation from 
Tn do-ary an. 

6. 'The Kanna<;la combinations with bit(' (vvdiich is an adapta* 
lion of Indo-aiyan rlf 1 ‘pith') ^are only pictures |ue descriptions of the 
sky. c/f/r (leal), aril (stark nil n Nl ir) are native words, while SKj'juja 
is an adaptation (through Mf V?; of OI.-\ smar'jrji (heaven’y ones, deities'. 

'idle* appearance of v instead of b in the fir.st three combinacions 
where the first compon mt ends in a consonnU, as contrasted with the 
fourth compound where th? second componmt is the b form following the 
final vowel of the first component, is characteri.stic of Kannada. 

Gu ’up (a) : Tamil vin. He. 

Malayalam, 'Telugu fand probably Kwxwkh for which, see below) 
alone show directly inter-allied forms meaning ‘sky’. 

d Vad meaning 'greatness' in Tamil is apparently a derivative "“of va\ 
(great). One cannot say if the idea of ‘sky’ is connected with thii^. 
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The relationship of the Tamil-Malayalam vin^7iu) to 'relugu 
minnu would be clear when we note that the retroflex u of Tamil often 
appears as -n- in Telugii (rf, Tamil ha7ihiu), Telugii kannu, etc.) and 
further that an initial v- in some of the Dravidian tongu.^s has changed 
to w- under the influence of an already existing nasal in the word: cf, 

Tamil vanam (sky) with Tam. manam 
,, vinai (wo'k) ,, Mai. mind 

vilunQu (to swallow) ,, Tam. mulungu 
Tel. innulsu (to hear) ,, Kuru/^/^ men (to hear) 

The fact that only Tamil, ?dalayalam and lelugu alone show 
these forms need not nece.ssarily point to the foreign origin of these words. 

Definite proof that the word is native in Dravidian has to be 
.sought through an inquiry as to whether these forms are allied to Dravi- 
dic bases which we know to be of undoubted Dravidian origin. 'I’here are 
two suggestive aspects which we might point out here as furnishing a clue: 

a. Teliigu minnu (sky) is structurally the same as the Dravidian 
base niin (to shine, to glitter) with which w’c shall concern ourselves later 
on in the course of this es‘.av If these tw'o w^ords are really allied as 
well they might be, the scmasiological relationship would point to the 
idea of ‘sky’ having developed from that of ‘shining* or, ‘glittering'. 

b. This fact would lead to the query wdiether Tamil-Malayalam 

l’f/^(;^u) also may not be .similarly connected with a w'ord signifying ‘to 
shine', ‘to glitter’. The word ^ il-nFigu of 'I'amil Malayalam which (as we 
shall see later on) possesses cognates in every other dialect of Dravidian 
may conceivably be postulated as containing the bas.- w^hich has given 
rise to Tamil-Mala\alam and structurally, there is little difficulty 

in collecting vi! with V')j[7m) 'm \s much as / interchanges vith 7i in several 
Dravidian words, e. g. 

Tamil knl (to take on), lulu /ro;/, 'Pel. konn\ 

Kami. 7nahil isanc), 'Tamil 

common Dravidian basj 7 ^/ (insid to rein lin [ inside i), 7^;^ (to take food in) 

Tamil vll (to desire), 'Tamil vp,7i (to desire^; etc. . 

These prospectives would suggest that 'Tamil-Malayalam vinKnvt) 
/'sky) is native; and our discussion of the following words would also tend 
to clarify (and to a certain extent) conlirm our view. 
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‘FISH’5 

min 


[C\ Dravidic 'Fish’ and 'Star'. 

‘STAR’S 


[Tamil 

’faniil 

mtn, ^ukk-ai 

Malayalam 

Malayalam 

min 

'Felugu 

Kannada 

mtn^ cikka 

'rulu 

'I'elugu 

min 

Knnnacia 

'ruin 

bn//i 

To^a 

Kui 

mkka 

Badaga 

Kuvi 

hukka 

Kui 

. Gondi 

sukknni\ min 

Kuvi 

Kurukh 

bin-kn 

Gondi] 

Malto 

hindke 

Kuru/c/i rn ?}J feel-like 

water animal) 


A common form 

for ‘fish’ in Dravidian 

is 7111 1 \. Is ihijj 


native? Kittel and Caldwell had observed the remarkable correspondeii ■ ' 
between this Dravidian word and Sanskrit ml na (tish'. l>oih of 'Ikmii 
suggested that the Sanskrit word may he a borrowing from l)ra\ li.in 
(vide CaldwelTs Comparative Grammar, page 5 ; 7 3 , and KitleTs Kannada 
Dictionary, page xxi). Caldwell’s discussion of this word is quite thorough 
except for the fact that he has not pointed out that Sanskrit mfna has 
no cognates in Indo-Kuropean and Ind ' Iranian. 'This latter point appa- 
rently has been considered subsequen*iy by some scholars, and the view 
that Sanskrit mlnti may have been a b orrowing from Dravidian lias found 
fav(»ur with scholar^ like Prof. Jarl Charpeiuier (ride Le Monde OrU'ntalni 
Vol. 18, page 19). 

Caldwell and GunJert have suggested that the basic form from 
which vdn has been derived is Dravidian )n}}i which means ‘to shine’, 


5 Of tho other forms for fisV, fanil sd and Tolunju cepn appear to be con- 
nected. The Tamil Lex con suggests coanc-ct on between s 'I and tho verb sel ' — 

Tamil knijal (a kind ' f fishj is probab’y related to Tamil kaynm (pond/ and 
pulal (a variety of fish; may bo co inoctcd with pulai (river, flowing stream;. 

6 The remarkable correspo idc icn shown by ♦'a set of Austronesian forma 
signifying ‘star* may bo pointed out here 

Of, bintang (star) in a number of the dialects of MiPaya Tn certain other 
dialects we have hito*n, hitong, etc,, where the basal portion shows only t ins- 
tead of lit. fV'ido TCAhn’s “Buitr^go zur Spracbenkundo hinter’nd'ens**, page 
225 where Kuhn himself po uts out “Merkwurdig ist das Zusammentroffen mit 
den bi idike der Ma’to-Sprach in Vorderindiou”). This correspondence is not an 
isolated^ one, restricted to these words; as T have pointed out olsowhcro a very 
large nurnbor of forms with S’gnifications connected with *heat’. ‘light’, ‘fire* 
etc, in ‘Austric’ 'Australiaai' Sumerian and Dravidian appear to resemble one 
another and tb’S question (I think; does deserve to be studied further, It has 
however, to be noted that the Dravidian forms themselves are allied to one ano- 
thar*ln most cases according to character! st‘c principles of Dravidic change, 
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‘to sparkle’, ‘to glitter’. Kittel alone hesitatingly offers the alternative 
suggestion that it may be derivable fromwz (to float, etc.). This alterna- 
live suggestion is unconvincing. 

b. So far as words for ‘star' are concerned, they may be classi- 
iied on the basis of their structural resemblances: — 


a. 

b, 


c. 


min 





[Tamil 

Telugu 

tsukka 



Malaya} am 

Tamil 

6ukkai 



Kannada 

Kui 

hukka 

Tuju 

bom 

Telugu 

Kuvi 

hukka 

Kurukh 

bin-^ko 

Toda 

G5udi 

sukkum 

Malto 

bindke. 

lladaga 

Kannada 

cikka, cukke 



Kui 

Korvi 

cukkyang 



Kuvi 

Gb^dil 

Kaikadi 

cukkya 




a. Kittel explains the meaning ‘star* for min as being metapho- 
rically derived from the other neaniiig which min has in Dravidian, 
viz., ‘fish’. According to him, the ‘star’ may have been \:onsidered as the 
‘fish of the sky -ocean’. This is not sufficiently appealing. How could the 
‘star’ have been likened to the ‘fish’? It would be more proper, in my 
opinion, to derive the meaning ‘star* directly from the basic meaning ‘to 
shine’ and this suggestion appears to be supported by the fact that the 
Kurukh and the Malto forms show an initial 6 directly related to the 
i)ase bi(, vi(, which have the meaning ‘to shine’. 

A semasiological analogy is available in group c. The shine 
and the glitter of stars is a sufficiently prominent characteristic of these 
heavenly bodies to .have led the ancient Dravidians to describe them with 
a term formed from the base which signifted ‘to be bright*. 


Tamil 

Telugu 

Kui 

Korvi 


Group (6). 

^ukkai ^ Kackadi 

tsukka Kannada 

sukka-nga ‘stars’ Kuvi 
cukkya%g Gondi 


cukkyd 
cikke, cukke 
hukka 
sukkum 


There exists a base suk-^ (<su^-/v-) in all these words. If suk 
is from sud-k {cf, Tsunii no kk (to .see) and Kannada Tamil padukkai 


7 The Tamil Lexicon interrogates if Sanskrit ulka (sthv) may have anything 
to do with the Tamil word. This is scarcely possible. Compare for the basic 
constituent of the Tamil word the following native forms of Tamil fLanada 
Telugu etc; su-du su-dti (to burny etc. 

8 Kannada cukke, Telugu tsukka signify also spot’ dot* beauty-mark'. In 
view of the widespread nature of the moaning star for these forms X consider 
this meaniyg ( star*; to be original and the other meaning f beauty-spot’ y as 
secondary, 
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‘bed' and Kannada pakk4, hakkn), the meaning would be ‘burner’ (sud, 
‘to burn’) ‘star’. The sub-dialectal interchange of s and A in Kui and Kuvi 
is normal. The Kui form sukka nga, usually used in the plural, contains 
the plural ending nga. 

c. The three forms of this group (c) appear to be related* 
Tulu bo((i (with its characteristic o resulting from the influence of the 
initial bilabial) is derived from the Dravidic base vif^ (to shine); the 
Kuru/cA and the Malto words [the cerebral is retained in the latter, 
while the former shows an alvoolar for which compare kai.n with South 
Dravidian ka?i(nu)] also appear to be derivatives from the same base 
with the change of / to 7i or n. 

This discussion then illustrates the following points: — 

1. The idea of ‘shining’, ‘glittering’ underlies these Dravidian 
forms for ‘fish’ and ‘star’. 

2 . One set of forms I group c. above] can be directly traced to 
the base vi(, ve( with the meaning ‘to shine’. 

3. And since in connection with this group we find vif, Vf( 
having developed to bin in Kxxruk/i and bi^d in Malto, it would appear 
as»if the word mm (on which min ‘fish’ and mi7i ‘star’ are based as we 
have seen above) rUiight also have been derived from vi/, vr( (to shine), 
especially as we know that v in initial positions may change to m (vide analogies 
given above). Group c. suggests semasiological analogy where the idea of 
‘shining’ ‘glittering’ has directly given lise to the conception of ‘star’. 
This question, however, of the change of vil, ve( (to shine) to min (to 
shine) cannot be said to be unequivocally provable in view of certain 
limitations mentioned below. 

Limitatiom 0 / the postulate regarding vi(, ve('> ininy miii. 

We may observe that the postulate of the change of vi/, ve/ to mm 
plausible enough so far as it goes, requires to be confirmed in two 
ways before w^e can regard it as having been established beyond a doubt: 

‘I The circumstances in which the various changes involved in 
the above scheme have to be determined and clarified with reference to 
their chronology. Dealing as we do with a fairly ancient course of 
change -*and that in a family like Dravidian where even the meagre lin- 
guistic data available for the southern dialeqts do not take us beyond a 
certain anterior limit and where the chronology relating to the lesser 
dialects is wrapped up in what looks like impenetrable obscurity,— it is 
doubtful if ever the circumstances of a change like this could be precisely 
ascertained. 

2. The specific question of the relationship of all allied words 
in Dravidian for ‘to shine’, to vi/, vef has to be rigorously investigated. 
Here again, as we shall see presently, unequivocal proof is not available 
in as much as the precise relationship of the medial sounds of some of 
the groups to those of others could not be established. 

(To be continued, ) 



NEW LIGHT ON TIPPU-SULTAN. 

A, SUBUARAVA CHETTY, B. (HONS.) 

Tippu is one of those unfortunate Indian rulers who became 
victims to the prejudiced accounts of the VVestern writers and their Indian 
echoists. He is unjustly pictured as one of the most detestable figures 
in Indian History and described as k religious fanatic and a cruel op- 
pressor of the Hindus. But my recent visit to the ruins of Seringapatam, 
lippu s Capital and niy critical study of various accounts treating ot 
him, combined with careful enquiry into popular stories told about him, 
have made me so convinced, that I could not resi.st demonstrating to the 
world, that I'lppu is in reality no religious fanatic, but a broad-minded 
benevolent ruler, animated with highly noble ideals of religious toleration 
and national unity. 

First, I describe my visit to the ruins of Seringapaiam. As a Hindu. 
I was. first impelled to go to the temple of Sriranganatha. There, 1 found 
the idol, tower and compound wall, all in good condition. 1 heard also 
the people telling that the temple was ever immune from the dastardly 
attacks of the Muslims. A moment’s reflection upon this sight and this 
popular hearsay led me, all ot a sudden, to the conclusion that Tippu 
would never have been a religious fanatic and much less, an oppressor of Hindus 
for it is quite inconsistent with a Muslim fanatic ruler to allow unde- 
molished, a Hindu Temple in the very capital of his. Then, it was his 
beautiful palace named “Daria Dowlatabagh’* that attracted my attention. 
Ihe walls of that palatial building were so profusely and poifipously 
decorated with delightful ivory paintings that my attention was focused 
upon ^hem for long. After a while I found, amongst those paintings, a few 
pictures of combined armies of Hindus and Muslims, fighting with the 
English, a common National ^oe. This confirmed the new conclusion I 
was led to of Tippu at the temple and my belief was so great that 
he was no more a short-sighted religious fanatic, but a high^souled nationalist. 
Then, I went to the brick-made and curved spring-bridge built by a 
skilful French Engineer, as a model for the huge bridge conceived to 
be constructed over the river Cauvery. It seemed to me to be an eloquent 
testimony to his nobse ideas of striving hard for the welfare of his sub- 
jects, one and all. Indeed, it was an integral characteristic of a Sove*reign, 
imbued with the progressive ideas. Then I recalled to my mind, what 
I saw at Parnapalle, a village in my native district of Cuddapah, where 
Tippu is siid to have constructed extensive buildings, nearby the village, 

7 
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for the use of the merchants, with the intention of establishing a market 
there* to which fact reference is also made in Cuddapah District Gazetteer. 

After returning to my native place from this excursion, I had laboured 
hard for comparing my new conclusion • with historical and literary 
evidences, besides popular stories. Tippu is said to have presented a 
big drum to the temple of Sree Narasimhaswami of Nelakota, a Hindu 
sacred place in his own kingdom, in spite of remonstrances from 'a 
fanatical muslim friend in his court, named Ghazikhan.VVe also learn that Tippu 
spent great sums of money for re-establishing the idol of Saraswati at Srin- 
geri when the original idol was uprooted by Maharatta invaders abot^l 
1790. We learn also that Tipph had a staunch belief in the 
efficacy of Hindu rites like Japams, when he implored one Gopala Joshi 
to tell the Guru of Sringeri to perform Sathachendi Japam and the like 
for the destruction of the foes of the Mysore State. We cannot but be 
filled with wonder when we notice from the dialogue, the stout refusal given 
by Tippu to the malicious persuasions of Ghazi Khan, to molest the 
Hipdus, as a duty of a Muslim Ruler. Further, his reply to Ghazi Khan 
saying that as ruler of a State, he ought to award the same equanimous 
treatment to one and all of his subjects, whether Hindus or Muslims, 
is really more surprising. 

Now, it is necessary to support this conclusion of mine, with the 
evidence of history. The fact that Purnayya, the famous first Dewan of 
the present Mysore State was Tippu’s finance minister is, no doubt, a 
monumental evidence to his Pan-Indian Policy of rallying to his standard 
every element of the Indian Nationality, especially the Hindus— indeed a 
characteristic incompatible with the policy of any Muslim fanatic. When 
E. W. Thompson stated that he had recourse to omens and Brahman 
astrologers* when the breach made by the English was ready for assault, we 
can feel, that we are right, in the light of the historical evidence, in our 
conclusion that he was a staunch believer in the efficacy of Hindu rites. 
Further, the fact that he was called Citizen Tippu by the French settlers 
of his State, imbued with the Republican spirit then existing in their own 
motherland, strikes the note of democratic feeling on the part of Tippu.— 
a feeling that. can never be expectant of any despotic ruler. Citizen Tippu 
is a term generally addressed to popular heroes, exerting their best for 
the rights and uplift of the citizens as against the attempts of the. 
tyrants to assert autocratic rule. 

laking thus stock of all the historical and other similarly reliable 
evidencfe, we cannot resist, courageously asserting this theory of ours. 
We can undpUbtedly say that he followed the footsteps of the Great Akbar 
and pursued the Fan*Indian Policy of bringing about national unity, 
But his motive was barely political, whereas, bis great fore'*runner’s, wa^ 
tinged with greater religious motive also* 



THE PATTESWARA INSCRIPTION 


Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayan Harichandan Jagm)kr m.u.a.s. 

Veerabhanu was one of the illustrious kings of the Gahga dynasty 
who ruled over Utkala. He ruled from Saka 1275 to 1300, i.e., from 
A,D. 1353 to i 37^‘ The inscription in Patleswara temple is dated 4477th 
year of the Kaliyuga and that is Ihe 29th Anka or regnal year of the 
king. That year corresponds to Saka year 1298 or the Christian year 
1.375. The Anka year begins with every i2lh day in the bright fortnight of 
the month of Bhadrapada. The new Anka year day is also called 
“Sunnia day*' which is peduliar to Utkala. On that particular day, gold 
coins are issued in commemoration of the beginning of the new year, after 
inscribing the number of the Anka year of the then king. It is also called 
*"Sumita day** because Sunnia, i.e., gold coins are issued on that day. 

Kamarpava and his four brothers were great devotees of God 
GokarneSwara of the Mahendragiri, when they came to Kalinga. The 
temple of this God is on the peak of Mt. Mahendra. At the foot of the 
mountain, there is Tarakeswara; four miles south of it lies Uttareswara. 
Two miles further south, there is Mandasa and three miles to the north 
east of Mandasa there is Patteswara. Near Baruva, to the south of Pattes- 
warai there is another temple of Koteswara which is four miles in distance. 
Of these temples, Veerabhanudeva perhaps got the temple of Patteswar 
repaired and this is the only one which exists even now. The others 
have been ruined. So, it can be understood that these temples were 
built long before Veerabhanudeva. In the \ai^aTHQ, 7 idir(i of this 
temple, we have this inscription written in ancient Oriya characters and 
anclfent Oriya language. From a perusj^l of it. one ran have an idea of 
the condition of Oriya litarature of that period. There are certain mis- 
takes in the inscription. Porhaps the inscriber is ignorant of the language. 
It seems that the writer observed shortage in .script at certain places which 
are detailed below. 

The script is in 9 lines, of which 5 lines are clear. 1'he 7th 
and 8th lines are invisible and in the 6th and 9th lines, some letters 
cannot be deciphered. 
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The Text tii the Inscription 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


*!*• V vrr®+ 

qf ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ tIT«i«>T 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

e 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦ U1 ? «ft II 


Translation of the Inscription:— 


In ihcj 4477lh Kaliyuga year (saka 1298 or A. D. 1376), during 
the reign of Veerabhanudeva, he offered a portion of the village of Rauta 
which is in the area of Dantagodo to God Palteswara and appointed 
priests for His service in the 29lh regnal or Anka year, in the month of 
makard on Sunday, the 14th day of full moon. 

'Inhere is still the village of Rauta existing to the south-west of 
the temple of Patteswara. From this it is clear that Dantapura or Dantagodo 
was situated very near to Palteswara temple. "J'he present Mandasa might lie 
the place where the tooth of Hudha was kept in a nianjtisha or precious 
box. So, this place was called Manjusha. I’his Manjusha might have 
become coirupt as it is now railed by the name of Mandasa. 


^ Head ^ 


Read IT 



A NEW COPPBR.PLATE GRANT OF UMAVARMA.i 


Sri Ski Sri Gopinath Harichandan Jagadkbm.r.a,s, 

I secured this copper-plate grant of King Umavarma from one 
Dabbiru Panchanadham Patnaik, a karnain by caste, residing at Tekkali 
and read the inscription. The Grant contains three plates bound by a copper 
ring. The length of the plates is* 654*1 whereas the breadth is . 
The diametre of the copper ring is q 54 ^ The weight of the three plates 
along with the ring is 70 tolas. On the Royal Seal that is attached to 
the copper-ring, it is written “Pitrbhaktah’\ 7 'he script on the copper 
plates is Brahmi i.e. old Tel-Kannada and the language is Sanskrit. It 
has been engraved from the second side of the first plate, till half of the 
second side of the third plate, at the rate of 4 lines on each side, except 
on the second side of the third plate where only two Hnes are engraved. 
In all, the Inscription contains 18 lines. 

l^mavarma, probably king of Kalinga, granted to one Vyasasarma of 
Kasyapagotra. a village called Astihavara on the 7th day of the new moon 
in the month of magha in the 9th year of his reign. 


'PEXT 2 

Fir^i plate. Second side, 

1 Svasti Vijaya Varddhamani purat pitf padanuddhyatah Sri Maharajo 

2 ma varma Astihavaragrame sarvva saniaveiankiUnmbina sa 
3; majnapayatyastii vo viditam asmakaiii svapunyayiir\ aso 

4 bhivrddhaye acandr.i tarakarkka pratisthain agraharaih krtva a 

Second plate. F^trst side. 

g Kagrama sarva karapariharaih parihrtya 

6 Vyasa sarmmano kasyapa?:r)traya sanipprattah tadevani viditva 

7 yii^mabhih purvvocita marvyadayopasthanamkarttavyamhya 

8 meya hiranyadyancopaneyam iii bhavi^yadrajhasca vijnapa 

1 A Grant of tho same king probably, called the Brihatproshtha Grant o/ 
Umavarma was published by Dr. Hultsch in Ep. led vel. Xll pp. 1-6. The 
alXabet language and phraseology resomble closely to each other and to Jhose of 
sSmarti Plates Jf Chandavarma. The Vyasa slokas are also the same. Ed‘tor. 

Tprom the impressions of the original plates. The text as prepared by the 
writer of the article having contained several mistakes was revised by Mr . 
0. Atmaraii B.A B.L. while the arti( 'e proper was revised and translation added 

by the fiditor. 
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Second plate. Second aide, 

g yami dharmmakramavikramabhyonyattama tvap 5 panata tavya 
10 majnanu prasavasca apicatra Vyasagfla sl 5 kanuda 
ri haranti fl Bahubhirvvasudhadatta vasudha vasudhadhipaih 

12 yasya yasya yadabhumistasya tasya tada phalaih U $a9ti vari^asa 

Third plate. First aide, 

13 hasrapi svarge modati bhumidah akseptacanumantaca tanyeva 

14 narake vaset B Svadattaifa paradattamva yatnadraki^a yudhi 

15 '$tblra mahith mahimatatii sre^t^ danacchreyonupalanaih I maghasya kr 

16 $pa divase saptami samvatsara navami svaya majna 

Third plate. Second side. 

17 ajne svahasta pathitaih Sasanaih papanasanatii 
t8 Pi^thapura vastavyena keSavadevena likhitaih. 

Translation. 

(LI. 1-6) Hail! From the victorious Vardhamanapura, the 
glorious ^Maharaja Umavarma who is devoted to the feet of his father 
commands the ryots and all others in the village of Astihavara assembled. 
Let it be known: — 

“This village has been given by us for the increase of the m jrit, life 
and prosperity of ourselves, to the Brahmin VyasaSarma of Kasyapagotra, 
having been made into an agrahdra which is to last as long as the moon 
stars and sun and having been exempted from all taxes. 

(LI. 6-8) Knowing this, you ought to observe the previous customs 
and supply him with Gold etc. 

(LI. 8-10) About future kings, the king requests;— 

“Having obtained earth by right or inheritance or conquest or 
other means and ruling it. you should preserve this agrahdra as the grant 
has religious merit."' 

(LI. 10-15) rhen, the three usual Vyasa slokaa follow. 

(LI. 15*16) The order Was made in the month of Magha, in Krishna 
paksha, on Saptami day and in the ninth year of king’s rule. 

(L. 17) Whoever recites the grant has his sin destroyed. 

(L. 18) rhe Edict was written by Kesavadeva. an inhabitant of 
Pishtapura (Modern Pittapuram in East Godavary District). 



EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

(Contimied from VoL V, page 90,} 

K. VENKATAPPAYYA, B.A., B.L., B.Ed. 

IV. Education in the Euddhist Period. 

To understand the system of education in this period, it is neces* 
sary to know something of the difference between the religious practice.s 
of Buddhism and those of Hinduism. The Buddhists rejected the revealed 
authority of the Vedas and the artificial distinctions prevalent in the caste 
system. The Buddhist system of education was, therefore, bound to affect 
the traditional system of the Brahmans consideraVjly. The characteri.stic 
feature of the former system was that it made the ‘viharas’ or monasteries, 
where the Bhikkus or monks lived, the centres of learning. As Buddhism 
did not recognize any distinction based upon caste, all persons were given 
opportunities of learning in those institutions. And teachers who belonged 
to castes other than the Brahmans were not uncommon. For a person to 
receive education in their institutions, he could either become a member 
of the ‘Saifagha’ or community of the Buddhist monks *or retain his old 
religion. But for admission into the ‘Sanigha\ one should be free from 
disease, should not be a slave, nor be a debtor, nor a servant of the king. 
The person who wished to be ordained as a priest should first cut off his 
hair and beard, put on yellow robes, adjust his upper robe so as to cover 
one shoulder, salute the feet of the Bhikkus^ with his head, sit down 
squatting, and raising his joined hands say “l take my refuge in the 
Buddha. I take my refuge in the Dhamma, I take my refuge in theSangha”. 
(Quoted from Keay’s Ancient Indian Education, p. 89.) 

There was much in common between the Hindu and the Buddhist 
methods of instruction and of the modes of entrance into the schools of 
learning. And it may be conjectured that the Buddhists borrowed much 
from their Brahman rivals. Like the Brahmacharis, the BuddhisUmonks 
begged for their food and were bound to live a life of strict discipline. 
Each novice who entered the order had to select for his preceptor a Bhikku. 
The preceptor known as ‘Upajjhaya^ had to treat his pupil as his own 
son. •Mutual reverence, confidence, and <tommunion of life were enjoined 
as tending to the progress of both. The novice, if he wished to select a 
preceptor was to salute the Imtteris feet, raise his joined hands, and say 
“Venerable Sir; be my Upajjhaya“. The last portion of this statement had 
to be repeated three times, and if the preceptor indicated by gesture or 
otherwise that he accepted him as his pupil, he became his pupil, forth- 
with. Strict regulations were enjoined on the pupil with regard to his 
relations with his preceptor. He should serve him anticipating his wants 
and strive his best to be of help to him. The preceptor on his part was 
bound to render spiritual help to his pupil by teaching, by putting qu^tions 
to him, by exhortation, and by instruction. Further, the teacher had to 
nurse his pupil in times of sickness. He was also to instruct him how best 
to wash his robe, to make it, and to dye it. I-Tsing, the Chinese pilgrim 
thus ^escribes the system of education prevalent in his time. ‘ The following 
is also the manner in which the pupil awaits on his teacher in India. *He 
goes to his teacher at the first watch and at the last watch of the night. 
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Selecting some passages from the Tripitaka, the teacher gives a lesson in a way 
that suits circumstances and does not pass any fact or theory unexplained. 
He inspects his pupiFs moral conduct and warns him of defects and 
transgression. Whenever he finds his pupil faulty, he maks him seek 
remedies and repent. The pupil rules the teacher’s body, folds his cloths 
or sometimes sweeps the apartment and the yard. Then, having examined 
the water to see \vhether there are any insects in it, he gives it to the teacher. 
Thus, if there be anything to be done, he does all on behalf of the teacher. 
This is the manner in which one pays respect to his superior. On the 
other hand, in the care of a pupil’s illness, his teacher himself nurses him 
supplies all medicines needed, and pays attention to him as if he were his 
child” (I-Tsing, Taka Kusu's Translation, page 120). 

As regards the period of study, 10 years was the ordinary rule, 
During this period, however, the pupil” was allowed to live apart from his 
teacher, five years after the period when he mastered the ‘Vinaya Pitaka’. 
One important innovation made by the Buddhists was the popalarisation 
of writing. Fa-Hien who stayed in India from 399 to 414 A.D. and who 
visited the famous seats of learning at Patna and Nalanda attests to this. 
But this statement of FaTlian should not be taken to mean that the Oral 
method of instruction was not adopted in Bacldhist educational institutions, 
TJie higher branches of knowledge composed by Hindu authors were 
learnt by heart as in the Brahman schools. 

The curriculum of study adopted in the Buddhist places of 
learning did not differ much from that practised in Brahmanical institutions. 
The Sanskrit Grammar occupied a prominent place in the subjects for 
study, I-Tsing enumerates five works on grammar studied in the Nalanda 
University. They are the following: — 

1 The Siddah which was a book for children and learnt within 
six months, the study of which was begun when they were six years old, 

2 The Sutra which contained 1000 slokas and which was the work 
of Paniiii, the first greatest grammarian in ihe world. Children began to 
learn it from their 8th year and completed it after eight months, 

3 The Book on Dhaiu which dealt with the roots of words. 

4 The Book on the Three Khilas, The first of these dealt with 
cases and conjugation, and the other two with the formation of words from 
roots, suffixes and prefixes. Boys began the study of this book at the 
loth year and took 3 years to master it. 

5 The Vrithi Sutra lyhich is a commentary on the foregoing. 
Boys studied it from 15 and completed it after 5 years of study. 

Besides these works on grammar, the students in the Buddhist 
schools learnt the Mahabhashya, or the great commentary of 
Patanjali on Panini-sutras, Bhatruhari*. astra and probably the 
Veda. The Buddhist monks did not content themselves with 
the study of their own scriptures but investigated the Sutras and Sastras 
of the Hindus as well^ 75% of the Buddhist curriculum of study was of 
Bramanic origin. Other subjects like medicine, were also studied in this 
period, though medicine did not form part of regular school instruction. 
Mathematics, Law and Astronomy were confined to the Brahmanic school. 
It is noteworthy that the Buddhist schools also paid attention to the 
development of the body and the preservation of health, I-Tsing mentions 
walking as one of the popular exercises taken by the pupils as well as 
their .teachers in this period* 

[To he continued,) 
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Ihe lemple of Kunti on Mahendra gin, the Seat of God Gokarneswara 



The Statue of Jinadeva and other ancient Sculptures discovered at Mukhalingam. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN QANGAS OF KALINOA. 


R. SUIJM RAO, M.A., L.T. 

Chapter II. 

{Continued from page 270 of VoL T. Part i) 

Kalinganagara. 

In Mahabharatam (Bhishma and Udyoga parvams), the 
Kalingas are mentioned twice as separate tribes with two different capitals, 
viz, Rajapuram and Dantakuraiii. The former may be identified with 
Jaipur in Utkala and the latter with Dantapuram in Ganjam Distiict. 
In Valmiki Ramayanam(Ai6dhyakap(ila, 71 Sarga), there is a Kalinganagara 
mentioned as lying on the l)anks of the River Sona and to the west of 
Ayodhya (North Kosala), when Dasaratha was ruling over it. 

The Jatakas and the Cejlon Chronicles mention that Simhapura 
in Kalinga was called Dantapura by Buddhists owing to the tooth 
relic of Buddha being kept there. In Asoka’s time, Dh*auli, lying at the 
junction of the Bhargavi and the Daya rivers, was apparently the capital ot 
Kalinga. ^n Kharavela's time, Kalinganagara was the capital and it is 
identified by scholars^ with Dhauli or Tosali.} 

1, Mr. K. P. Jasaswal whose views are entitled to the greatest weight thus 
writes on the subject in J.B.O.R.S. Vol Ili, Part IV p 140T41 and p. 48]:— 

“Several times the capital of Kalinga is mentioaod in the iiiscript on (of Kha- 
ravela) either as the “Kalinga capital” or as “the capital”, but nowhere its name is 
given. There are, however. indicatioii6' that the capital must have been near the 
site of the inscription, One of the buddings which Khara vola built was on the 
banks of the river Prachi. This is a small river near modoni Bhuvaneswar ^and not 
very far from Dhauli and Hathigumpha. Then Kharavela is described to have brought 
riches “hero” from Ins conquests. The capital must have been somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Bhuvaneswara and Hathigumpha. Dhauli, where the Tosali 
inscription of Asoka is found, is in the neighbourhood, Dhauli itself, as pointed 
out to me by Mr H.P. Sastri, philologically stands for Tosali. Tosali was also 
the provincial capital under Asollh, We would bo justified in accepting that the 
capital of Khara-vela was Tosali in whoso neighbourhood the Hathigumpha cave and 
the Prachi are to be found. From the inscription it is evident that Khara-vela 
continued the old capital of the Kalinga kings and that he did not found a new 
one. He mentions the old buildings of the former kings, 

Pliny (following Megasthenes) calls the royal capital of Kalinga PurfAaf* 
and locates it in northern part of Kalinga. Parthali. I think, wai another name 
of. or a part of. Tosali fsee my second paper). Kalinga^nagara of th^ Dasa- 
Kumara^Charita was near Eajamahendri on the mouth of the Gadavari, That 
had nothing to do with Khara-vela’s Kalinganagara. Kalinga in later ’centuries 
became identified with the Telugu country. Megasthenes is a better guide fec 
Ehara>velaA9 timo. 

8 
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There has been much discussion with regard to the identification 
of Kalinganagara which is mentioned as the capital of the Ganga kings 
in almost all their C. P. Grants, dating from the close of the sth century 
A.D, to the middle of the 12 th century /Dr. Fleet, while editing the Chicakole 
Plates of Indravarma III and the Parlakimidi Plates of Indravarma II 
was the first scholar to identify Kalinganagara with the modern Kalinga- 
pattapam, a seaport at the mouth of the River Vaiiisadharai^Hiuen Tsang 
visited and described the capital of Kalinga about A. U. 632 without 
mentioning its name. While Dr. Fleet identified it with modern Kalinga- 
pattapam on the sea-coast, in Ganjam District, ^Alexandar Cunningham 
identified it with Rajamahendri on the River Godavari. But the C.P. 
grants of the Ganga kings refer to it as Kalinganagara which was^identified 
with Mukhalingam-Nagarikatakam first of all by Mr.G.V. Ramamurty)CAccor- 
ding to this scholar,^ no traces of antiquities historically important, are dis- 
covered at Kalinga-Pattapam to prove it to be the capital. Mukhalingam on 
R, Vamsadbara has these antiquities.) lill Nagarakatakam, 2 miles off, we 
get ancient historical remains. There are temples dedicated to Siva under the 
ifcimes of Madhukesvara, Bhimesvara and Somesvara. The first temple 
contains several inscriptions on its walls and pillars. Most of the inscriptions 
found here record grants made by Public Officers to the God who is called 
“Kalingavani nagare Srimanmadhukesvaiaya'’. This shows that the town 
was called Kalinganagara or capital of the Kalinga country. According to 
the Korni Plates of Chddagaiiga dated § 1040 , Kamarnava I had his 
capital at (Jantavura) Dantapura, while his nephew Kamarnava II founded a 
town called Nagara where he built a lofty temple for Siva,inZ/mi/a form, called 
Madhukesa which temple probably still exists at Mukhalingam. Mukha- 
lingam is a corruption of Moha-lingam which is the Onya form of the 

tThe Airas of Kosala moved to Utkala fOrissa) and founded their capital in 
the Kha'Ttdagiri at Eka^Prastara. This must have been done before the conquest 
by Asoka, the great enemy of the Aira. it is to be noticed that the capital 0 / 
Kalinga before Asoka and &fter the Naudas, is called Parthali (hy Megasthenes^ 
which corresponds with the Prastarm of our MS. By its location in the Khanda- 
giri, it seems to have been identical with Dhauli fXosali.^. 

2. Ancient Geography of India pp. 590-591. 

In the seventh century, the capital of the kingdom of Kie-liug^kia^ or 
Kalingat was situated at from 1400 to 1500 /f, or from 2d5 to 250 miles, to the 
south-west of Ganjam. Both bearing and distance point either to Bajamahendri 
on the Godavari river, or to Koringa on the sea-coast, the first being 251 miles 
to the south-west of oanjam, and the other 246 miles in the same direction. But 
as the former is known to have been the capital of the country for a long period, 
1 presume that it must be the place that was visited by the Chinese pilgrim. 
The original capital of £alinga is said to have been Srikakola^ or Chikakol, 20 
miles to the south-west of Kalingapatam* 

3. Vide Madras Journal of Lit. Soc. 1889—1894, p .68 ff.Also Ep. Ind, Vol. IV| 
No 24| p, 187 ft* 
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word Madhuka-Hngam. Cj’hese views of Mr. G. V. Ramamurti were accep- 
ted by Drs. Hultchsz^ and V. A. Smith.5 and R. I). Banerje. 5a'^ 

I'hose scholarse who state that the modern Kalingapattariam is 
the ancient Kalinganagara have relied on the following grounds: — 

h) The Poet Kalidasa in his Raghuvar>isa KavyoTh described 
the Kalinga capital as a sea-port town. 

(2) The poet Dandi in his Dasakumara Charitarh refers to the 
capture of the Kalinga king near the sea-coast. 

(3) The present name of Kalingapattanam and its location on 
the sea-coast at the mouth of the River Vamsadhara. 

(4) The statement in a certain Early Gahga Grant that Kalin- 
ganagara was the happy abode in all seasons and was embraced by the 
arm-like waves of the sea. 

(5) T'he description of Vemulavada Bhimakavi that it is like an 
island, situated at the confluence of River Vamsadhara and the sea. 

(6) 'The presence of some antiquities at that place like gold 
coins, large-sized bricks and relics of old buildings with the possibility of 
many more being drowned by the sea. 

(7) The fact that, while Dantapura is alluded to in the Korni 
Plates of Anantavarma Chodagahga as the capital of Malinga, Nagaram 
is simply referred to as a town where the temple of ^^adhukesa is built. 

But these grounds do not prove that it was always the capital. Even it 
the capital of Kalinga was on the sea-coast in the times of Samudragupta 
(3f;o A.D.) and Kalidasa (close of 4th century A. D.and beginning of 5th century 
A.D.) it would not follow that it continued to be so in the bih and in the suc- 
ceeding centuries. The Poet’s references to Raghu's invasion recall Samudia- 
gupta’s invasion of Kalinga which took place about ’350 A, I), if not earlier» 
w^hen Mahendragiri-Kottur, according to some scholars, happened to be the 
capital of Kalinga. All the towns of Kalinga mentioned in Samudragupta’s 
inscription are not on the sea-coast. The 'Varma' Line of kings who 
ruled over Kalinga probably in the 4th and 5th centiqiies A.D. had simi- 
larly their capitals in the interior and not on the sea-coasl. 'rhiis, Saktivarma 

% 

4. Ep, Tnd. Vol. IX, pp. 94-98. Also VoL XVll p. 33‘i. 

5 . Early History of India 498. 

5a History of Orissa, p. 142. 

The capital of the country was of the same size as the capitals of Odra 
and Kangoda, i. c., twenty li or three -aud-half a mile in circumference. Older 
writers like Cunningham, wanted to identify the capital of Kalinga with modern 
Rfijaniahendri but Fergusson was correct in placing it near modern Kalifiga- 
patam. The inscriptions of the early Eastern Gangas prove that the Kalifjga- 
nagara of their inscriptions was situated in the vicinity of Mukhalingam and 
Sri-Kurmani. 

6 . Mr, M. S. Sarma in editing Chikkalavalasa Plates of Vojrarahnsta III in 
Bharati of Feh., 1925 pp. 144-46 and Mr. G. Narasinga Rao in his article on 
Kalingan&gkiram contributed to Kalingadesacharitra edited by 1110 and also in his 
article on Ike capital of Kalinga kingdom^ published in the Maharaja's 
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of Ragole Plates? had his capital at Pittapur. Seme early Epigraphs 
mention Pishtapura as the c apital of Kalinina e.g., Samudragupta’s Allaha- 
bad Pillar Inscription (380 A.D.) and Pulikesin’s Aihole Inscription (633 
Uinavarma of Rrhatprosta Plates^ and Chandavanna of Koinarli Plates 9 
issued their Grants from Simhapura. Nanda Prabhanjanavarma of Chicacole 
PlatcslO had his capital at Sarepalli. The Epics and the Jatakas^ 
and some early inscriptions mention Rajapura, Dantapura, Simhapura, 
Kalinganagara, Sarepalli and Pittapur— all interior places— as capitals of 
Kalinga. In the same manner, the Salankayana kings of the period 
350*450 and the Vishnukundin kings of the period A. D. |oo-6to 
had their capitals at Vengi and Dendalur respectively and both were in- 
terior places. The Eastern Chalukvas had their capital first at Pittapur, 

College Magazine, Vijianogoram, Vol 1. No. 2. Pp. ftl— r>2 nrd Mr. P. C. 
Bhattacharya in hia article on Kalin ga no gar a and e rravntinn at its present sitc^ 
published in J.B.O R.S. parts III and IV of 1929, maintain that the’ modern Kalin- 
pattanam in Ohicacolc taluk is the ancient "Kalinganaqraram, while Mr. B V* 
Krishnarao, in his articles on Mukhalirigam and The identificMfioii of Kalinganagora 
contributed to Kali ngadesacharitrn J, a O.'R XV Pts. T and 1 1 roN'poctivcly 

maintains, on nifire or loss the same linos, first suggested by Mr. 

V. Ramamurty that the modern Mukhalingam, a village in Parlakim’di taluk isthe 
ancient Kalinganagaram. Mr. G, Ramadas in his article on Kalinganagara published 
in the Calcutta Review for March 1931 pp. 405-422 maintains the same viewj^ 
which he already expressed in Pharati for 1925 pp 91-95 v‘z, that Kothur vas the 
capital of Early Gangas and Mukhalingam-Nagarakatakam, the capital of Tater 
Gangas. Mr. B C. Muzumdar in bis Orissa in the Making pp 37 — '^8 write thus; 

*‘Thoro is some political interest attached to the question as to where the 
principal capital town of the Kalinga Empire was located. The fact that the 
Emperor Asoka had to proceed beyond Jaugada to complete his v ctory, argues 
very strongly in favour of tho supposition that the capital of the cou .try w'a* 
sHuated somewhere in the district of Ganjam. When the country was annexed to 
Magadha, Tosali was very likely made the seat of tho Governor; it is now oalycon- 
jectured'^that this town was in the Middle Kalinga not far away from both 
Dhauli and Khandagiri. As the capital Kalinganagara of Eharavol and lus pre- 
decessors was once washed off by tho sea, wo cannot but infer that it was on 
the sea*shore. ^ '• 

1 am strongly inclined to think that the modern Kalingaiiagar on tho sea- 
shore in th® district of Ganjam, is not far off fi^m where tho old capital stood. 
The town Mukalingam in Ganjam, wh'ch contains archaeolog'cal remains of old 
times, is an inland town, and does not answer the physical description of the 
ancient capital. The name Mukhalingam however, is interesting, for it retains 
the name of the Upper Kalinga itself which was Moccalingam, as Pliny informs 
us. It has perhaps to be admitted that Asoka would not have proceeded to Jau- 
gada if the main capital of Kalinga was not sonewhore m the district of Gan- 
jam. The description of the town as occurs in the RigbuVamsi, by Kalidasa, 
points out clearly that in the 5th century a.T). Kalinganagara was by the sca- 
coast in the Andhra country.'* 

* 7 . Ep. Ind, Vol xll, No. I. Pp. 1—3. 

^ 8 , Ep. Ind. Vol Xll, No. II, pp, 4—6. 

\ Ep. Tnd. Vol JV, p. 144, lO Jnd. Ant. Vol X, pp 243—244. 
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then at Vengi and finally at Rajamahendravarain. It is therefore doubtful 
whether, in those ancient times, the Eastern Gangas alone had their capital 
on the sea-coast. Dandi’s description does not refer to the capital being 
situated near the vsea-coast but only to the capture of the Kalinga 
king in the forests near the sea-shore when he had been there to enjoy 
the vernal festival. The descriptions, alleged to have been made by 
Bhimakavi, are prima facia incredible and even otherwise, apply with 
equal force to Mukhalingam on the River Vamsadhara, while those 
mentioned in the Srikakulam C. P. Grantll of Indravarma III of G.E. 138 refer 
not to Kalinga Nagara but to Kalinga Country being surrounded 
by sea. It is probable that the name Kalinga pattanam refers to a sea-port 
and Kalinga nagara to an interior capital city. 1 'hough some relics of 
minor importance only are discovered near Kalingapattanam, the antiquities 
discovered at Mukhalingam are so overwhelmingly convincing that it should 
be regarded undoubtedly as the ancient capital city of Kalinga, botli in 
the times of the Early and the Later (Jahga kings. 

Though Mukhalingam has not been excavated, it has yielded 
several ancient historical relics like large bricks, gold coins, Jain and 
Buddhist statues and sculptures, while its temple of Ma*dhiikesa, described 
in Chodaganga’s copper-plate charters as having been built by Kamarnava II, 
contains ancient art and sculpture as well as inscriptions. 

'Fhe dilapidated temples and antiquarian remains, that lie scattered 
all along the two miles of way between Mukhalingam anrl Nagarikatakam, 
clearly attest to the g'-eatness of ancient Kalinganagara, a name which 
is referred to in the several hundreds of inscriptions suil found on the 
walls of the Aniyanka Bhimeswara and .Madhiikeswar i t ‘uiples in Alukha- 
lingam. 'Fhe tradition imbedded in the P. (bant of .\nantavarma 
Chodaganga that Kamarnava I had his capital at Dantapiira, while his 
n'phew Kamarnava II changed it tv:) Nagara, may he beli.n'.‘ 1 Lantapura 
i. now in ruins and lies on the road between Ghicacole '<oad Railway 
Station and Mukhalingam. It is probable therefore that, while keeping it 
also* as a royal residence, the early kin^^s built another city on the other 
side of the River Vaihsadhara, proi^cted by it and by the hilFs fdoseby, 
on all sides. 

In Samudragupta’s time, both ( tkala and Kalinga wc. ‘ divided 
into several p^tty slates and the c.apital of Kalinga was Mahendragiri- 
Kothur, a s-a-coast place at the mouih of R. Mahendratanaya. Kalidasa 
while describing RaghudfiTid i-Ycitra probably narrated the events of 
Samudraguptabs conquests and so only dcscribvM the Kalinga capital as 
being on the sea-coast. 

The “ Varma” Line of King?* who are all styled Kalingadhipatis 
ruled, as already stated, over the whole of Kalinga from their capitals, 


11. Ind Ant. Vol XllI, pp. 1*22-124, 
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Simhapura, Pishtapura, and Sarepalli. It is the Gahga Kings who refer 
to Kalinganagara as their capital, and to Sakala-Kalinga and Tri-Kalinga 
as the countries over which they ruled. 

Though no stone inscriptions of the Early Ganga Kings are dis- 
covered in any of the temples of Mukhalingam, several important Copper- 
plate charters of the Early Ganga Kings are discovered in places like 
Achyutapuram, Siddhantam, and Dantapuram, situated close to 
Mukhalingam. The grant of a field near the Kin(fs tank in Siddhantam 
(close to Mukhalingam) in Vardhavavtaiii vishaya (Modern Chicacole 
Taluq) is significant, pointing to the existance of the King’s capital closeby. 
The capital of Trikalingddhipatt Indravarma of Jirgangi platesl2 was 
Dantapur, the ruins of which can still be seen. He made a gift of the 
Jijjika village in Ganga Era 39 which is equal to A. I). 533 according to 
my calculation. From that time, till the time of Vajrahasta III who gave, 
in §.967 or A. 1045 from his Royal risidence at Dantapur, 35 villages 
to his own relative Adityachotta, that town probably remained a capital. If the 
tradition contained in the Korni plates can be believed, then, a certain 
Kamarnava II built a new capital at Nagara and constructed a lofty 
temple for Madhukesa. This King may be indentified with Kamarnava of 
the Table who ruled from A. D. 941 to A.D. 976. His successor, Aniyanka 
Bhigia or Vajrahasta II. (A. D. 980— 1O15) probably built the present 
Aniyanka Bhimeswara temple in Mukhalingam at the close of the loth 
century. An inscri^tionlS probably of this King reveals a gift of land to 
Vateswara in Palur, a village in Chatrapur Taluq. From the fact that a new 
capital* called Nagaram, was built and also from the fact that Dantapuram 
the previous capital was in the interior close to Mukhalingam, and 
not on the sea-coast, it would be reasonable to believe that the latter 
place alone, where the temples of Madhukesa and Bhimesa still stand in 
tact, was made the capital and called Kalinganagara in all the charters of 
the Kings, Qifukhalinga Kshitra Mdhattnyamu reveals the fact that the 
terms Kaling a- Nagaram, Kalingavani- Vagaratft and Trikalingdvaai- 
Naaoram, as mentioned in all the inscriptions found in the temples of 
Madhukeswara, came to be changed into the modern Mukhalingam on 
account of the God Madhukeswara or Madhukalingeswara or Mukha- 
lingeswara installed in the Temple^ It maybe believed. 

M'he following names, found in the inscriptions 14 inscribed on the 
walls of Madhukeswara temple in Mukhalingam, refer to Nagaram as 
being the capital of Kalinga and identify it with Xh t village of Mukha* 
lingam in Parlakimidi Taluq:'— 

Knlingadeia - Nagaram^ Kalingdvani - Nagaram, Kalinga- 
nagaram, Nagaram, Nagarapuvdda and Trilmlmga Nagaram. The name 
Mukhalingam is, however, not found in any of the inscriptions and as already 
pointed out, it is used as the corrupt form of Madhiika-Linga n or Madhukesa 
which latter term is found in the inscriptions. Nag.aram and Nagarapuvada, 
found in the inscriptions, may bo identified with the modern village of 
Nagarakatakam close to Mukhalingam. 

12. J.A.H.R.S. Vol. Ill, pp. 49 . 53 . 

13, fuse. Ko. 828 in the An. Report on S.I. Sp, for 1917, 

It. Th following Inscription numbers contained in SJ. Inscriptions Vol. V are 
noteworthy and in particular No. 1010 which expressly refers to an order of Oho- 
dagtfnga issued from Kalinga nagaram for the conduct of the worship of Trikalin- 
gadevg* All these inscriptions are found in the Mukhalingam temple— *No8. 1007 
1010, 1035, 1036, 1037, 1040, 1042, 1046, 1049, 1052, 1057, 1078, 1083, 1098, 1101, 1142* 
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i A. Journab and Books Presented to the Society’s Library. 

1 Journal of the A. H. R. Society. Vol I, by Mr, L). Sambasiva Rao. 

2 Rajahmundry Arts College Magazines Nos. IJl&III by Mr.R.Subba Rao 

3 Andhra Sahitya Parishat Patrika, VoLl. ,, 

4 Andhra University Library Catalogue ,, 

5 Peddapur Samsthana Charitra Vimarsanain 

6 The Panchayets under the Peshwas ,, 

7 Administrative Report of the Govt. Museum and Connemara Public 

Library by the Museum Superintendent 

8 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. No 44. by the 

Government of India. 

9 Imperial Library Catalogue, Calcutta, by the Superintendent. 

10 Who is Rama, the Hero of the Ramayana, by Mr. M. Vcnkataratnam. 

11 The Historical element in the Mahabharata ,, 

12 SrimadBhagavadgita Bhashya Saptasiti. 

t B. Journals and Books Sent for Review. 

• 

1 Palikannika circular Roof Plates by Dr. A. Coomaraswamy. 

2 Notes Surba Sculpture Boudhique ,, 

3 The Eastern Art. ,, 

4 The tree of Jesse and Indian Parallels of Sources ,, 

5 Sanyasi and Fakir raiders in Bengal. 

6 History of Sri Mahabharatam by Mr. P. Subramanya Sastry. 

7 Atmakatha by the Andhra Pairika OfHce. 

8 Jirnavijayanagara Sanirajyam ,, 

9 Bharatiya Chitrakala 

10 Vilasapura Vaibhavam 

11 Jivana Prabhatam 

12 The Maharatta Rajahs of Tanjoie by Mr- K. R: Subrarnanya.n. 

13 The Origin of Saivism and its history in the Tamil land 

14 Sasanapadyamanjari by the Telugii .Academy, Cocanada. 

15 Gruhastasrama tatvam. 

16 Kadambakula by Mr. G. M. Moraes. 


tx Journals and Books presented to the Society’s Library or sent for Rwriew in 
the Bocicty’s Journal will be thankfully received and duly acknowledged and 

Owing to the change of Editorship and the necessity of issuing this part 
without aiftr more delay, the reviews had to be kept over for the next part, for 
which the Editor expresses his sincere regret, 
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NOTICE. 


The Editor regrets the inordinate delay in the issue of this 
Journal due to shortage of type and consequent irregularities in 
the Press which have since been made up. It :is earnestly hoped that 
the next two parts will appear, as a combined issue, before the close of 
May 1932. 


The tenth annual Meeting Of the society. 

10 - 4 - 1932 . 

The Tenth Atmual General Body .Meeting will be held in the 
Hindu Samaj Hall at 8 A.M. on io~4-32. As many Members as possible 
are requested to be present on the occasion Such of the Members w’ho 
w'iSh to read Papers before the Public Meeting to be held in the Even- 
ing at 6 P.M. in fhe Society's Rooms, Ulcot Gardens are requested to 
intimate the fact to the Hon. Secretary beforehand. 


KAKATIYA DAY CELEBRATIONS-WARRANGAL 

25tb, 26th and 27th April 1932. 

The Society, having obtained permission from H.E.H. The 
Nizam’s Government to celebrate the Knicatiya Day at Hauutnalconda- 
Warran^al on 26th, 26lh an ! 27th of April, 1932 has resolved to do 
so on the said dates. It therefore requests its numerous Members, Subs- 
cribers and Patrons and other Gentlemen who arc interested in its work 
to be so good as to attend the function and make it a great success 
It also requests such of the gentlemen who po.sse.<s research materials 
such as Coins, Copper-plates and Impression.? of stone inscriptions and 
Photos of temples etc., bearing on the social, religious and political 
history of the Kakatiyas to spare the same tor the Historical Exhibition. 
All Scholars are earnestly requested to send the original papers or 
summaries of their papers so as to reach the Secretary on, or before SQth 
April only, so that they may be read at the Conference. 






JOURNAL OF THE ANDHRA 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


Volume VI. October 1931. Part II. 


OUR PATRONS. 

15 V N. Kamkswaka Rao, H.A., 11. 1-., Treasurer and FMitor. 

It IS ten years since the Society was started and six years since 
it has commenced the publication of a quarterly journal in English. It 
is time we lake stock of our financial position and see how we can im- 
prove our diminishing resources to meet our growing liabilities. 

In the beginning of its career in 1922, the Society celebrated 
the Ninth Centenary of Rajarajanarendra and published in Telugu its 
first Commemoration X'olume called Raja Raja Nursndra Pattdbhishika 
Sanchika under the editorship of Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, h.A., B.L. 

Subsequently, in June 1927, the Society celebrated the Kalinga 
Day” at Mukhalingam with the generous help and under the kind 
patronage of the Raja Saheb of Parlakiniidi, the Raja Sahib of Kallikota 
and Attagada, Sir A. P. Patro, Kt. H.A., B.L., Sri Raja Vikrania 

Deva.Vanna Bahadur and other donors and published a commemoration 
Volume in Telugu called KalUga DeSa Olinritrn under the editorship of 
the Hon. Secretary. Mr. R. Rao, M.A.. L.'l. The Society has now 

resolved to celebrate the “ Kakatiya Day ' at Warangal during April 1932 
and to publish a Commemoration Volume in Telugu called Kakatiya 8nn- 
chika under the editorship of .Mr. M. Rama Rao, B.A., (Hons.) with the 
generous support and co-operation of the enlightened public of the Nizams 
Dominions. 

Since 1926, the Society has been publishing a Quarterly Journal 
in English and so far 22 parts have been printed and published. For 
this work, the Maharaja of Pittapur and the Raja Sahebs of Parlakimidi, 
Kallikota ^nd Chemudu and the Rani Saheba of Kolanka have already 
given liberal help while the Rajas of Jeypore. Puri and Ohikati Have 
promised aid, 
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The main sources of income for carrying on the work of the 
Society are subscriptions received from Members and Subscribers, dona^ 
tions received from the landed Aristocracy in the Andhra and Kalinga 
countries and grants from the Government and Local Bodies. Another 
source of income is the amount received by the sale of the Society’s 
publications, viz., Rajardja Sanchika and Kalinga Desa Chariira and the 
parts of the Journal, to non members. We have received a sum of Rs. 2,000 
and odd in the past by the sale of Rajaraja Sanchikas, Kalinga Sanchikas 
and Journal parts. The Director of Public Instruction has been pleased to 
recommend the Raja Raja Sanchika to all Libraries and Schools in the 
Andhra desa and certain parts of it and Kalinga Sanchika have also 
been prescribed for the Oriental Title Examination and for Hons. Courses 
in Telugu by the Andhra University. With regard to Kalingadesa 
Charitra, the Society has incurred a cost of over Rs. two thousand in 
printing and publishing 500 copies of the work. It is priced at Rs. 7/8 
a copy. It consists of over 800 pages, handsomely bound in full calico 
aiad profusely illustrated with photo prints of ancient architecture, inscrip- 
tions and hill tribes of the Kalingadesa. Owing to hnancial depression 
we are not able to sell many copies and recoup the outlay on the work. 
It is hoped that with the reduction of one rupee in the price of each 
book, allowed for members recently, more orders will come in. 

In the past our Patrons, the Maharaja of Pithapuram and the 
Rajas of Parlakimidi and Kallikota and our Honorary President, Sir 
A. P. Patro Kt., have helped us with munificienl donations of Rs. 500 
and above while the Rajas of Jeypore and Bobbili and the Rani of 
Kolanka gave Rs. 300 each and but for their timely help the Society 
would not have been able to carry on its work. The Government of 
Madras have been pleased to give us annual grants aggregating to Rs. 750 
during ^he last three years with which we have been able to equip our 
Free Reading and Library with valuable books including an almost half 
the set of the Indian Antiquary Journals. I'he Rajahmundry Muiycipal 
Council have set a good exampfe by giving us a library grant of Rs too 
last year. ^ 

Many generous-minded gentlemen have responded to our appeal 
for funds for the Kalinga Desa Charitra besides those mentioned already. 
Thus, the Zamindars of Mandasa, Devidi, Gopalpore, Gangole, Kambiri- 
gam and Gazzaram have donated Rs. 100 and above, while a number of 
others contributed Rs. 50 and lesser amounts and we have published the 
photo» of our donors and acknowledged their help in the Kalinga 
Sanchika. In this connection, we acknowledge our special thanks to 
Sir A. P. Patro Kt., who has been our Honorary President from the 
beginning and who has given Rs 600 for the Sanchika and a very valua- 
ble'set of Copper-Plates for the Journal and evinced uniform interest in 
the progress of the Society. 
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Besides the publication of Commemoration Volumes after celebra- 
ting historical occasions and a Quarterly Journal of Research, the Society 
has been maintaining, since November 1927, a free Reading Room and 
Library here and as an adjunct thereto the Society is also developing a 
small Museum containing research materials such as Copper-plate and stone 
inscriptions, rare gold, silver, copper, lead and other coins, manuscripts 
and other materials of historical value. We receive in exchange for our 
Journal and the Telugu publications of the Society over 80 valuable Jour- 
nals and Publications, both Indian and Foreign, and now our Library 
consists of over 900 books purchased, presented, or received in exchange. 
In this connection, we have to thank our President Mr.J. Ramayya Pantulii 
n,L., and our Hon. Vice-President Mr. S. Narasimharao n.A. Har-at- 
law and other members for making presents of valuable books to the 
Society. We have hitherto located our Free Reading Room and Library 
in a rented building in a congested locality. We have how removed it 
to the local Theosophical Lodge in Halcott gardens which has a spacious 
and airy building facing the river Godavari. We must thank the President 
and the members of the Lodge for giving us the free ^se of their build- 
ing. Our ambition is to have a building of our own with library and 
lecture halls where we can conduct the activities of the Society. This 
ought not to be a difficult matter considering that we have several Rajas 
and Zamindars among our patrons and many rich and liberal minded 
gentlemen among the members. We approached the Raja of Jeypore, 
Sri Raja Vikrama Dev Varma Bahadur Garu, who has always had the 
welfare of the Society at heart, to give us a permanent habitation and he 
was pleased to say that he would sympathetically consider our request. 

During the past six years, the Society has been getting, on the 
average, an annual income of Rs. two thousand two hundred and odd 
which is spent towards the publication of the English Journal and the 
'felugu work a.s well as for the upkeep of the Library and Reading Room 
and* for postal and establi.shment charges. But the annual income is 
hardly sufficient to meet the growing needs of the Society. Not to speak 
of the fact that the Society has no assured income to keep it going, it 
has now a deficit. So. with its slender resources, the Society has not 
been able to build up a capital fund. 

Our Patrons have in the past made us small lump sum contributions 
and have not assured us of any annual payment. To place the matter on 
a stable footing, the Society has passed a resolution that a Life^ Patron 
may be requested to make a lump sum contribution of Rs. 2,000 or 
Rs. 100 annually and a Life Vice-Patron a lump sum of Rs. i.ooo or 
Rs. so annually. The Rajas of Kallikota, Chemudu and Puri have been 
approacBed in this connection and they have kindly agreed to become 
Life Patrons of the Society by paying an annual sum of Rs. too. We 
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lake this opportunity of rendering unto them the grateful thanks of the 
Society and of appealing to our other Patrons to become Life Patrons 
and help us on in out work. 

The Society is also appealing to the ordinary members and 
others to become Life Members by paying once for all Rs. 8o and 70, 
subscriptios for resident and non-resident life members respectively. We 
may mention that the Raja of Dharakota, Mr. ILV.S. Narayana Deo and* 
Sri Raja Kandregula Srinivasa Jaganadha Rao Bahadur Garu have kindly 
become Life-Members 

We need hardly slate that our Society is the only one of its 
kind doing original research work in this pait of the country by purely 
private effort and we are glad to state that our work is well and widely 
appreciated both in India and in Foreign countries as may be gauged 
from the fact that several of the Universities and Government Colleges and 
Research departments in India and some learned Societies abroad either 
subscribe to our Journal or get it by exchange. We have now 40 subs- 
cribers on our ron49 paying Rs. 6/8 annually and 80 Exchangers and we 

appeal to the Libraries and other learned bodies to encourage our work 
by subscribing to our Journal. We also appeal to the District and Local 
Boards and Municipalities in the Andhra districts to give us Library 
grants annually as the Rajahmundry Municipal Council have done and 
also help us by buying copies of our Telugu publication, viz.. Kalinga 
Dssa Charitra for the use of the Boaid High Schools and Libraries 

under their management in the same wav as they have already purchased 

copies of Eaja Baja Paftdbhishika Sanchika. 

We take this opportunity of appealing to all our Members and 
Patrons to extend their helping hand still further so as to place the 
Society 8n a secure and stable basis. We also appeal to the Government 
of Madras to continue its .support until the Society is able to stand on 
its own legs. During the past decade, the Society's income has 4 }een 
nearly Rs. Fitteen thousand and its expenditure has come to Rs. Sixteen 
thousand leaving a deficit of one thousand rui^ees and unless more Mem- 
bers, Subscribers and Patrons com" forward to the Society's aid, it will 
have very difficult times ahead. 





THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN QANQAS OF KALINQA 


R. SUBRA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

Chapter 111, 

(Cotifimied from page (i2 VoL VJ Part I) 

The Early Kings, 

In the previous two articles, the origin and the early history of 
the Gahgas as well as certain other problems like their capital and the 
initial year of their Era have been described. In this article, the history 
of the Early Gahgas npto Gahga Era 397 or, A. I). 8qo will be narrated 
with the help of their published Copper-Plate inscriptions as well as 
those of contemporary kings and the writings of indiginous and foreign writers. 

A part of the earliest Gahga inscription was published^ by Mr. 
P. Satyanarayana Rajaguru and it is dated in the 28th year of the Era. 

rhe Plate is the last one of a set and it was engraved in the well-known 
Pravardhamana Era 28, in the month of Phalguna Krishnashtami, We 
know nothing about the Donor or the Donee or the Donation”, It is a 
single plate, the last of the set. On the obverse side of it, there are 5 
lines and on the reverse, only 2. I'he language is Sanskrit but the lipi 
is Vegi or old Tel -Kanna<Ja. On paleographical ground, the grant was 
placed by Mr. Rajaguru in the 7th century A. I)., but, according to my 
calculation, the date of th^ Grant would be A. D. 521. Some scholars 
think that the date of the grant, ** Pravardhamana rajya Sarhvatsarasya 
Ashthavuiii§alani ’ does not refer to the Gahga Era but this view is not 
correct. 2 J agree with Afr. Rajaguru in thinking that JTavardbainan a 
R^jya Saiiivatsara changed in later graAts, into Pravardhamana Vijaya 
Sawwalsava and also move iuWy into Gaiigeyavamsa Pravardhamana 
Vijaya Rajya Samvatsara. 'The plate was engraved by Vinaya chandni, 
son of Bhanu chandra. He also engraved the C.I\ grants of Hasiivarma 
and Indravarma, dated 80 and 87 G. E., respectively. Mr. Rajaguru is 
right in thinking that this Vinayachandra might have been a member 
of the Apurva Nata Vam§a and the ancestor of Pallavachandra, son of 

1 The Tirlingi c.p. grant, pp. 54-57 in J.A.TI.R.S. vol. HI pt. I. 

2 For a fuller discussion, the reader may refer to the article3'‘Santa Bomvali 
Grant of Nandavarma-A review” by Mr.G. Hanidas, pp. 82 — 8^ in J.A.H.R.S. Vol. 
Ill, pta. 2, 3 and 4 and “A Reply to Mr. Ramdas' Review” by Mr. Satyauarayana 
Rajaguru ^p. 18—20 J.A.H.R..S. Vol. IV, parts 1 and 2 . 
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Matruchandra who engraved the Chicacole and Dharmalingeswara C. P 
grants of Devendravarma, son of Gunari;iava in 183 and 184 years of 
Gahgeya Era. 

The following points, it seems, led him to think about the close 
relationship between Vinayachandra and Pallavachandra: — 

(1) The co-ordination between the metre of Vinayachandra 
expressed in the Plates of Hastivarma and Indravarma and that of 
Pallavachandra in the Plates of Devendravarma. 

(2) The accentual harmoniousness of the names of both the 
persons, which end in “Chandra*’. 

(3) The fact that both were court engravers of the kings of the 
Gahga dynasty. 

Dr, E. Hultzsch, while editing 3 the Tekkali Plates of Danarna- 
va’s son Indravarma has stated, very rightly, that the names of the 
writers and engravers of the several grants confirm the correctness of the 
dates of their ma*sters and also given the following table: — 

1 The Urlam plates of Hastivarma of G. E. 80 were written by 
Vinayachandra, son of Bhanuchandra. 

2 The Achyutapuram plates of Indravarma of G. E. 87 were 
written by the same officer. (The Santabommali plates of the same king 
of the same date were also written by the same officer.) 

3 The Parlakimidi plates of Indravarma of G.E. 91 were also 
written by the same officer. 

.4 The Chicacole plates of Indravarma of G.E. 128 were engra- 
ved by Aditya-Manchin, son of Vinayachandra. 

5 The Purle plates of Indravarma of G. E. 137 were enj^raved 
by Khandichandra, son of Aditya Bhogika. 

6 The Tekkali plates of Indravarnfa of G. E. 154 were engiaved 
by the same officer. 

7 The Chicacole plates of Devendravarma of G. E. 183 were 
engraved by Sarvachandra son of Khapdichandra Bhogika. 

(The Dharmalingeswara C. P. grant of Devendravarma of G. E. 
184 wts written by Pallavachandra, son of Matruchandra of Apurva Nata 
vaifasa and engraved by Sarvachandra, son of Khapdichandra Bhogika). 


3 Ep. Ind. Vol. XVIII pt. 7 (im jul/; 



Vni. VI P.S!\ .The History op the Eastern Gang as op Kalinga. yt 

I* Miiavarma, 28th year (G. E.)-A. D. 522* 

The Tirlingi Plate, dated in the prosperous regnal year 28, un- 
doubtedly belongs to a Gahga king, judging from the alphabet and the 
era used as well as from the engraver's name. Since we have discovered 4 
the C.P. grant of Gahga Indravarma dated in the year 30 of the same era, it 
follows that the Donor of the 'I’irlingi Plate might be his immediate 
predecessor and probably his father. Taking this Indravarma to be the 
dndradhiraja of the Eastern region and the adversary of Indrabhattaraka 
of the Western region, we learn the name of his father to be Mitavarnui, 
as stated in the Godavari Plates'^ of Prithvimula. This king must have 
founded the Gahga dynasty in Kalinga at the close of the 5th century A.D., 
after the fall of the Gupta power, at the expense of the Vishnukundin 
kings who were then ruling over Kalinga. His capital was Manalkudi, 
which is not yet identified. 

2. Indravarma L S9th year {G.E»)"‘A. D. 5S8» 

I'he earliest Gahga copper-plate inscription which gives important 
details about the first historical king of the dynasty is the Jirjingi one, dis- 
covered at the village of the same name near Tekkali in the Ganjam district 
by Sir A. P. Patro, Kt., H.A., U.L.; M. L. C,, and published by me.^ It 
throws considerable new light on the difficult problem of the Gahga Era, 
both on account of the characters in which it is written and the titles it 
bestows on its royal donor. I'he king is called Tri-KahnQddhipati or 
Lord of the Three Kalingas, a title not at all met with in any of the 
Gahga grants up to the lime of Vajrahasta whose accession took place 
in Saka 060 or A. D. lo;,;. While the Donor of the Tirlingi Plates 
does not mention the Gahga family name, the Donor of these plates does. 
The characters employed in this inscription are box-headed and may be 
said to belong to the beginning of the 6th century A. D. The .king is 
described as the victor in several battles of foui -tusked elephants and also 
as the thousand-fold sun in the sky of th^ spotless {ptiro) Gahga family. 
The use of ih- w ird am i in all ^hj other grants of the Gahga 

kings also shows that some at least of the contemporary dynasties were 
contaminated with foreign blood. It would appear, both from the name 
of this dynasty and the use of such qualifying terms as spoUetts, that the 
Gahga Line was purely indigenous and orthodox, devoted to the sole 
purpose of developing Brahinanical Hinduism and Culture in Kalinga country. 
The Gahga kings used an Era of their own as opposed to the Saka Era 
used by the kings of the several il/nasties then ruling over South India. 

4. J.A.H.RS. Vol. in, Pt. 1 pp. 19 -53 

5. J. Bom. Br. R.A.S. Vol. XVT p. 116 f. 

r>, J.A.H.R.S, Vol. in, Pt,I, pp. 19 -53, 
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The inscription. id written in VSgi or old Tel-Kannada characters of the 6th 
century A. D. and the language is Sanskrit. Excepting the closing verses 
of Vyasa, the rest of the inscription is in prose. yThe grant was made 
from the capital city of Dantapura by the king who was devoted to the 
feet of Holy Isvara^ He had the titles of Maharaja, Tri-Kalingadhipati^ 
Thousand-fold Sun in the sky of the pure Gahga family and Victor in several 
battles of four-tusked elephants. He granted the village of Jijjika, modern 
Jirjangi, in Tekkali Taluq of Ganjam district, free from all kinds of taxes 
and obstacles, to Agniswami and his son Rudraswami, in two equal shares^ 
In my opinioni it is this king that is referred to in Frithvimula's 
Godavari Plates as having defeated the Vishnukui:i(Jin Indrabhattaraka. 
While Dr. Fleet stated? that possibly Indravarma of 87 and 91 (}. E. 
should be considered as having fought with Indrabhattaraka of the E. 
Chalukya Line who ruled for a week in A.D. 663, Dr. Kielhorn suggested 
that the same king should be considered as having fought with Indra- 
bhattiraka of the Vishnukuptjin Jane. Dr. Dubreuil accepted this latter 
opinion and stated 8 that the battle might have taken place in the begin- 
ning^f the sixth century. From the discovery of the Jirjangi Plates of 
Indravarma of 39 *G.E.Jwho alone possesses the title of Trikalingadhipati 
among all the early kings and who expressly refers to his victories in several 
battles of four-tusked elephants, and specially from the fact that 
the characters of the Plates are box-headed and therefore probably 
belong to the beginning of the 6th century A. D., I am led to believe 
that it was this king who fought with Indrabhattaraka of the Vishnu- 
kup^in Line. Since this Vishnukup^in king lived about 530 A. D .9 
and since he might be the contemporary of Ganga Indra I of 
39 G E., it follows that the Ganga Era started about 490 A. D. 
Prithvimula's Godavari Plates state that Prithvimula, son of Prabhakara, 
in his :15th regnal year issued an order from Kandali to the Rashtrakuta 
chiefs of the district of Tajupaka granting the village of Chuyipaka at 
the instance of Mitnvarma!s son, Kinj In Iran inna, who conquered 
Indrabhattaraka. (This latter king^ ruled over South-Kalinga and Vertex 
during the period A. D. 500-530. {He is described, in a grant of his 
found at Raraatirtham near Vizianagaram in the Vizag district, as having 
defeated in hundreds of thousands of battles several four-tusked elephants 
(Airavatas of Indra)^ Prithvlmula’s Godavan Plates also state that Indra- 
rSja, seated on his elephant Supratfka and heading a powerful confederacy 
of princes struck down the elephant Kumuda on which Indrabhattaraka 
was seated. Supraiika, being the name of the elephant of the North- 
Eastern h'egion and Kumuda of the South-Western region, it clearly 

7 . Ind. Ant- Vol XIII, pp. 119-128 and Vol. XVI, pp. 131 - 184 . 

S. Ancient History of the Bekkan pp. 76 and 91 . 

9 ..J,A.H.B.S, Vol. VI Pt, 1 p. 19 , 
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follows that king Indra of N. E. region, i.e., Kalinga defeated king Indra 
of S,W. region, i.e., Vengi. Probably, CSouth Kalinga (Modern Visagapatam 
and East Godavari districts) formed the bone of contention and ultimately 
^the Gahga Indra succeeded in wresting it from out of the hands of the 
Vishoukupdin IndraJ Therefore only, the Chikkulla Plates of his successor 
Vikramendravarma have mentioned Lendalur (Modern Dendalur, near 
Vengi, in Ellore TaluqJ as the capital of the Vishpukupdin Line, though 
' the Ramatirtham Plates were issued from Purapisangam in Visag district. 
[Evidently, the Gahga king succeeded in pushing his Vishoukupdin rival 
across the River Godavari and assuming the title of Trikalingddhipati, 
This title would suggest that he ruled over the whole country extending 
from the Chilka Lake in the north to the River Godavari in the south./ 

This king gave his C.I\ grant from his capital Dantapural® which is 
to be identified with the ruins of the fort of the same name, situated on 
the southern bank of the River Vamsadhara, three miles from the Chicacolc 
Road Station. The village of Jijjika which was granted to two Vedic 
Brahmins is near Tekkali in the Ganjam district. (^The object of the grant 
seems to be to encourage the settlement of Vedic or Vdidika Brahmins in 
Kalinga country so that the Vedic lore and cult might spread. The king was 
a devotee of Paramesvara and hence the Saivite form of worship spread in 
right earnest along the east coast. From the Godavari Plates of Prithvimula, 
we learn that that king, actmg under the orders of the Qafiga king^ grant- 
ed a whole village called Ghuyipaka to Vedic scholars. It was thus the 
practice of the several kings belonging to the several dynasties then 
ruling over the South of India to encourage the spread of Vedic learning 
and Saivite faith. It was an Age of devout Saivism. 7 
S, Anantavarniadioa's son, Dsveadravarmadeva. O.E. ol^A. 0. 545 . 

It is probable, though it is not stated so in inscriptions, that 
Maharajah Anantavarina was the son and successor of Indra I. He is 


10! This Dantapura, in my opinion, is tlio same as the town mentioned in the 
Buddhist literature as being famous for containing Buddha’s tooth relic (Dante), 
The discovery of several Buddhist relics near the place such as statues, largo 
sized bricks, and ancient coins and pottery would only strengthen the view. 

From Mahgbhgratam (Udydgaparvam, Adhy&yam 47 ), we learn that Danta* 
kura was the capital city of Kalinga and there Sreekrishna killed its ruler Danta^ 
kra It was situated close to the Eastern sea. The Jataka stories a^d tho 
Buddhist chronicles mention that Simhapura in Kalinga was renamed Dantapura 
owing to Buddha’s tooth relic being deposited in a stupa there after his death. 
Aooording to Pliny, Dantagula or Dantakura or Daptapura was the capital of 
Kalinga and it was situated dose to a big river. Yuan-ohwaug's description of 
Kalinga and its capital is interpreted by some scholars as pointing out to Danta^ 
nura being ike capital and Kalingapa«anam the sea port. In several of the Eiirly 
and Laler*Oanga C.P. Grants, Dantapura is mentioued as the capital or chief city 

of the Gdiiga Empire. 
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called the glory of the family of the Gahgas.” Nothing else is known 
about his reign. His son’s copper-plates,^^ found along with those of his 
son Satyavarinadeva of G. K. 51 and Nandaprabhanjanavarma and Indra- 
varnia III of G. K. 128, in Chicacole in the Ganjam District, throw 
additional light on some of the problems connected with the (xahga history, 
^’he seal of the plates contains the figures of a couchant bull and a 
crescent at the top of it,-Vthe emblems of Saivite faith.^ The alphabet of 
the plates is archaic Telugu and the language Sanskrit. The grant was* 
made not from Dantapura but from the victorious Kaiinganagara. Cl’he 
0 king calls himself the devotee of the holy l^iet__o^God Gokainesvara 
“ seated on the Mahendra hill in the Ganjam District,> I'he date of th<r' 
inscription is 51 G. E. {Gangsyavamsi prdoanlhamana Vijagardjya 
ScLinvats Irani ^IczpMnchdsat), and not 251 (r E. as staled wrongly by Dr. 
Fleet. On paleographical and synchronistic ground^*, the learned scholar 
identified this king with his namesake successor who ruled in 254 (J.E. 
But, since this king’s grant was found along with others of very early date 
andwiince the date of the grant is given clearly in words and since the 
alphabet of the grant is archaic Telugu of about the middle of the 6th 
century A. 1 ). it is not correct to identify the Donor of this grant with 
his namesake successor who lived two centuries after hiiui 

This king, who is illustrious in the spotless family of the Gangas 
and who bears the title of Maharaja, (^assembles the cultivators of the 
village of Tamar acheruvu in the District ot Varahavartani (Modern 
Chicacole Taluk in the Ganjam District) and iiuinnles to them the gift 
of that very same village, on the occasion of solar eclipse, to 300 Brah- 
mins of Vajasaneya charatpa and to God Gokarpabhattaraka of Mahendra 
hill. From the facts that the seal of the grant contains a crescent and a 
bull, and the king is styled a P arama Ma h^svara and that the grant 
was made to Siva under the name of Gokarpa of Mahendra hill, we learn 
that by the 6th century A,l). Saivite form of Brahmanical Hinduism was 
firmly established and several temples for S’iva were constructed. , The 
gift of a whole village was collectively made to 300 Brahmins who must 
have been connected with the worship of jGrod S’iva.^ It is but fitting 
that such a lofty peak in the Eastern Ghats was chosen for the erection 
of the temple for the family deity, Siva — Gokarpaswami,^^ of the Eastern 

11 . Ind* Aut. Vob X pp. U- 6 -Ui; and Vol. Xlll pp, ^ 3 - 270 . 

12 . There is a GdkarnakshStra on the Konkau coast just as there is a 

lar one on the Kalinga coast. The God on MahOndra Hill is called Gdkarna 
Eivara.^The God MadhukSsvara of Kalin?anagara is also termed JayantOsVara or 
Gokarndsvara in some of the inscriptions found there. The KaMtra mahitmyam 
mentions that Madhukaliogam or Mukhalingatn (Kalinganagara) is culled from 
tinfe to time under different nanios such as Gdvindakftnanam, Jayantapurain 
MadltukMvaram and Mukhalingam. The term, 'Qokarn^-MadhuM$'varaya' found in 
tfa9 inscriptions in tfukbalingam temple is significant. 
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Ganga Kings. I'he grant was written by Nagaraja Sri Sdmanta (the 
illustrious vassal) and engraved by Sarvadeva, Aksha^dli (the engraver 
of letters). 

4 . Devendravarma's son, Satyavarmadeva, Ct.E, 51 - - 4 , D. 545 . 

A Copper-Plate grant of his, as already stated, was discovered in 
Chicacole along with others and published^^ by Dr, Fleet. Qrhe seal of 
the plates has on its surface in relief a bull couchant to the right with 
the moon above it and an elephant goad behind it and a floral device 
below it.*) rhe characters are of S.I. Nagari type, mixed also with jrantha 
and other early -alphabets. The language is Sanskrit and the style 
resembles that of Devendravarma’s grant. (The grant was made from the 
victorious Kalinganagara by the king who was devoted to God Gokarpa- 
swainin of Mahendra hill, who acquired supremacy by the edge of his sword 
over the lolvole of Katinga and who was a Parama Mahes vara) (The order, 
which was made to the Kufarnbts or families of cultivators of the village 
of Taru in the district of Galelai, States that the same village was granted 
on the occasion of solar eclipse, free of all taxes for the religions merit 
of himself and his parents as an aQrahdr*a to the village God and given 
to Kamalasana Biiattaraka in the 51 st year of Gangeya era, for the conduct 
of the worship of the God. It was thus a gift to the Brahman for the conduct 
of the worship ot S’iva, — the tutelary village God. This grant clearly 
shows that in all the villages also the worship of ^i5iva was firmly esta- 
blished and the State made statutory and permanent land provision for the 
conduct of such worship.) 

Phis grant is important in showing that while Indravarma I was 
only called the Lord of Tri-Kalinga, Satyavarma was called the Lord of 
All-Kalinga. Probably, there were five or even seven Kalingas at that 
time, including the islands in the seas. In Pliny’s time, some of the 


The family God of the Kadaiubas of Hangal was Jayaufci-Madhukesvara* 
or Madhukdsvara of Jayantipura or Banavas^ Tbo C,P. grants of Anantavarm^' 
Chodagaiiga mention that Kamdrnava ll son of DAn&rnava of tho E. Gahga 
dynasty built a temple for Go^ Madhukci^vara iii Kalinganagara. But the C. P 
grants of the Early Gaiuga Kings mention G6karnc:&vara as tho family deity and 
not Madhukfisvara. Trobably the Later kings worshipped Ookarnfisvara under the 
new name at the iustance of the E, Kadamba;Sy their vassals and relatives. Just 
as the W. Kadambas of Banavasi or Yai jayantipura ruled under the control of the 
W. Gahgas to whom they were related, the E. Kadambas of Jayantipura in 
MahOndra Bh6ga Vishaya also ruled subject to the coatrol of the E.Gaugas to whom 
also they were related by marriage ties, Madhukds'vara abiding in Jaygntipura 
or Nagara or Gdkaraa, represented GGkarnOsvara seated on Mahendra Hill. The 
place also came to be called Madhukalinga or MukhallngaNagara, Jayantipura 
and Qdkarna. 

13. Ind. Ant. Vol. X p. US; Ibid V«l. Xlll, p. 274; Ibid VoL XIV pp. 10-12* 
Also Bowel's List of Tnsers. No. I5fl. 
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Kalinga tribes occupied the islands at the mouth of the River Ganges 
and in the 6th century, they probably occupied the East Indies and paid 
homage to the Maharajas of Kalinganagara. The Tamil work Kalingdthu- 
param expressly states that Rajendrachola II sent an expedition at the 
close of the nth century against the Lord of Seven Kalingas. 

Since the date of this king’s grant is stated in words to be 
G.E. ^i/Odhgsya vamia samvatsara iaidnam ekapimchdiat,' Dr. Fleet's 
theory that it should be read as 331 G. E cannot be accepted especially’ 
in view of the fact that the inscription contains several grantha and 
prakrit words of archaic type. 

5, Hastivanna, Q-* E, 80^ A. Z>. 574. 

This king's C. P. inscription dated 80 G. E. was discovered at 
Urlam in the Ganjam district and published in I’elugu.^^ Later on, 
Dr. Hultzsch edited it in English.^^ The alphabet of the inscription is 
old Tel-Kannada and the language Sanskrit. It is in prose with the 
usual Vyasa sldkas at the end* 

The inscription records the grant of a piece of land at the village 
of Hopdevaka in 'Kroshtuka- (district) as an jcigrahdra to Jaya- 
^arma of Urlam. It was* purchased by the king from the owners of the 
village and made into an agrahdra, free from all taxes. 

The grant was made in the year 80 of G. E., on Kartika 

Krishnashtami day. It was written by Vinayachandra, son of Bhanu- 

chandra who received the order from the mouth of Rdjaaimha Hastivarma 
who is also styled Raffdbhita* The titles, Rdjasimha (Lion of kings), 
(Fearless in battles), and Qangdfnilafc%la pratiifhfah (Establisher 
of the spotless family of the Gangas) enjoyed by this king clearly reveal 
the fact that by G. E. 80 or A. D. 574, this dynasty held complete 
sway over the whole of the Kalinga country. The language, spoken and 
written, was Telugu. The people, Kalingas as well as Andhras, spoke and 
wrote in the same language. The capital continued to be at Ka^inga- 
^^gara only. Phe king who is a devout worshipper of Siva states some very 
interesting facts viz., the purchasing of a piece of land from the owners of 
the village and constituting it into a tax free agralidra for the benefit 

of a learned Brahman. (jVhat is still more interesting is the practice of 

^utnmoning all the cultivators and heads of families and sometimes royal 
officials and ministers with a view to acquaint them with the nature of 
the royal donations so that they might be continued, free of taxes and all 
kinds obstacles, in the enjoyment of the Donees^ In this case, as in 
other cases generally, the gift was made for the merit of the king and 
his parents. 

14 . Andhrapcdtika Bixmhika for pp* 

ih. Ep. Ind. Vol. XVII, pp. 880-JJ4. 
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Dr. Hultzsch very rightly identifies Kalinganagara with Mukha- 
lingam ahd Kroshtukavartani with Chicacole. The village of Uramalla is 
the modern Urlam village in the Ginjam district. Hoodsvaka is in Chica- 
cole Taluq, Ganjam district. 

d. Indravarma IL Q. E. 87 and 9/ *4. D, 5^1 and 585. 

Hastivarma was succeeded by Indravarma. Both these kings had 
the same titles Rijanimha, Ganjan'dakuli, pratishfah and Sakala 
Kalinga Ihirdj ah suggesting that they might be brothers. So far, three 
C. P. grants of this kin: hive been published viz., the Achyutaouram 
Plates of 87 G. E.I6, the SAntahommali Plates of 87 G. and the 
Parlakimidi Plates of 91 G,E.18 All these three Copper-Plates were written 
by Vinayachandra, son of Bhanuchandra, the same scribe who engraved the 
letters of the '^irlingi Plate dated 28th year. Q?he characters in all the 
three Plates are of old Telugu type and the language is Sanskrit. The 
characters of these Plates resemble closely those of the Timmapuram Plates 
of the Eastern Chalukyan king Kubja Vishnuvardhana who ruled over 
Vengi and S. Kalinga from A. D. 615 to 633^ The A ^yutapuram Plates 
dated 87 G. E. state that, from the victorious Kalinganagara, Maharaja 
Indravarma II alias Rajasimha whose sins were washed off by .worshipping 
the holy feet of God GokarneSwara, who was the establisher of the spot- 
less family of the Gangas, who acquired sovereignty over the whole of 
Kalinga, and who was the devout worshipper of ^iva,\nformed the assembled 
cultivators "of ^iddharthika village in the district of Varahavartani that a 
plough-share of a field near the king’s tank in that village was given tax 
free to a Brahman named Durgasarma of Gautama Q-oira at the time o^ 
Uttarayana on the occasion of the consecration of a tank in honour of 
the king’s mother and for the merit of the king and his parents,) 

The village of Siddharthaka is the .same as tlje Siddh^tam. village 
on the south bank of the River Varasadhara, Very close to it is situated, on 
the opposite bank, the royal capital of Kalinganigara represented by the 
modern villages of Mukhilingam and Magnrik itakam. riie mention of a 
king’s tank in Siddhaatam and th^ consecration of a new tank there in 
honour of the king’s mother wfald suggest the nearness of the Royal capital 
to the place. The donee of this grant is mentioned as DurgaSarma of 
Gautama Chtra. ^ow, we learn from the Chipurupalli C* P. grant Of 
the Eastern Ohalukyan king Vishnuvardhani, dated in his i8th regnal year 
which corresponds to A. D. (>j 2 , that that king granted, from his royal 
camp at Cherupura in Plaki 'oT Praki district (Modern Chipurapalli near 

le. EP. Ind. Vol. Ill, pp. 127-180. 

17. J.A.H.R.S, Vol. IV, pp. 21-21. 

18. Ind, Ant, Vol. XVI pp. 181-134. 

19. Ind. Ant. Vol. xX, p. 15. 
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Viziaaagaram), the village of Kalvako^^Ja in Dimili district ( Modern 
Elamanchili Division) to two learned Brahmans Vishnu. 4 arma and Madhava 
Sarma, th^ sons of Durga^i»‘ina who belonged to Gautama Qotra, The cha- 
racters of the Plates belong to the 'southern class of alphabets and are of 
the same type as those of the Plates of the period extending from the time 
of the Ganga king Indravarma II(A.D.58i,58s)to that of his grandson Indra III 
(A.D 622-648.). The royal camp at Cherupura and the grant of Kalva- 
kopda would show that by A D, 632 the southern part of Kalinga (Modern 
Visagapatam and East Godavari districts) passed out of the hands of the 
E, Gangas into those of the E Chalukyas. The grant of a village in 
S. Kalinga by Chalukya Vishnuvardhana to the two sons of Durgasarma 
who obtained already a grant of a piece of land in Siddhantam at the 
hands of the E. Ginga king Indravarma 11 about A. D. 581 would enable 
us to'think that, in all probability Indravarma ITs successor Danarpava, none 
of whose inscriptions have been discovered so far, was defeated by the 
Founder of the E. Chalukyan Empire about A. D. 620 and the River 
Nag^vali was made the boundary between the two Empires.^ 

The .^^nt^bpypmali Plates of this king dated also in G. E 87 
after giving the usual titles of the king, (j:elate the grant of two plough 
shares of land in the village of Haribhata in the district of Kroshtuka 
to be enjoyed as Devagrahara for God Rameswara Battaraka Swami for 
offerings, festivities and repairs of the temple.^ The grant was made to 
Talavarideva Bhogika free from all taxes. 

The Parlakimidi Plates of this king dated in the G. E. 91 
mention the same royal titles found in the previous Plates and record the 
following command to the assembled cultivators of the village of Kettata 
in the district of Devanna panchali: “ Being instructed by Konda Vallika 
I constitute this village as an agrahdra for the merit of myself and my 
parents,** and grant it free from taxes to Dhruva^arma of Garga Gotra 
who belongs to Kalinganagara and who is a religious student of Chamdhoga 
School.^^ 

^t would appear from tlie Pulomburu Plates^O of the Vishnukundin 
king Madhavavarma III that that king attempted to recapture the PJaki 
or Praki Province in the Visagapatam di'.trict from the hands ot the E. Ganga 
kings who then ruled over it. The two kings Hastivarma and Indravarma II 
enjoyed possession of the South Kalinga Country which was already con- 
quered by E- Ganga Indravarma I from the hands of the Vishnukupdin king 
Indrabhattaraka who previously ruled over it. Therefore, Madhavavarma III 
made attempts about A.D. 600 to reconquer that country and it was after 
crossing the River Godavari with a view to make conquests in the N.E. Region 
that he made the gift of the Pulomburu village to the Brahmans. The 

'^ 0 # J.A.H B.8. Vol. VI. Part pp. 
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result of the missioti is not known but the probability * is that he con- 
quered the country though he could not keep it long owing to the W. 
Chalukya invasion and conquest of the region. The Aihole inscription 
of Pulikesin II clearly states that Kalinga was conquered and its southern 
capital Pittapur seized about 610 A. D. Thus, the Praki and the 
Dimili districts of S. Kalinga passed into the hands of the E. Chalukyas. 
This probably took place in the reign of Indra iTs son. 

While editing these plates, Dr. Fleet identified Kalinganagara 
with the modern Kalingapattam at the mouth of the Vamsadhara river 
but. as already slated, this identification cannot stand. His conclusion 
that Indra of G.K. 91 is probably the grand father of Indra of G.E. 128 and 
146(1:^8) is more than proved by the internal evidences supplied by their own 
inscriptions. His statements that the dates of the inscriptions belong to 
the Gahgeya era, though the epoch of the era alili remain^ to be 
determined, and that Indra of 91 G. E. may possibly he connected with 
the history of Indrabhattaraka (of Eastern Chalukya Line) are interesting, 
revisions of his previous opinions, stated while publishing the Chicacole 
grants of Indra of G. E. 128 and 146 (138). 

7 . Ddndrfj^ioa^s eon, Indravarma III* 

O. E. m, 1S7, m and 15i^ A. D, 622, 6SI, 682 and 648, 

The history of this king is known to us from four C. P. OraiitSi 
vi^M The Chicacole Plates, two sets^* dated 128 G. E. and 138 O. E; 
the Purle Plates 23 dated 137 G. E. and the Tekkali Plates 2 ^ dated 154 
G. E. Though there is much in common, with regard to the style and ihe 
characters, between the grants of indra II dated G. E, 87 and 91 and 
those of king Indra III, it must not be supposed, as some scholars have 
suggested, that both the kings are identical because, firstly» there is an 
interval of 37 years between the two reigns ; secondly, thert? is this 
difference in the names of the scribes that while the three grants of 
Indi% II were written by Vinayachandra, those of Indra HI were written 
by his son Aditya, and his son KhaU^i thus proving the lapse of a 
generation of kings also; Ihirdly, the title of Rdjaaimha, used in all 
the three grants of Indra II, is not used in those of Indra III; fourthly, the 
name of Indra Ill’s father is mentioned as Panaruava while that of Indra IVs 
father is not at all given in any of his Plates. Considering all 
these circumstances, it is better to treat Indra III as the grandson of 
Indra II as rightly pointed out by Dr. Fleet, 


*1. Ind. Ant. Vnl. Vni, p* M, 

sa, Ind. Ant* Vol. X pp. 248—344 and Vol. Xllt pp. 119 - 144 * 
98 , Hip, Ind. Vol. XIV pg, 861 — 884 ; Sarada Vol. I, pp. 698-5891 
94. Sp. Ind* Vol. xvni pp. 807-818, 
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So 


The Chicacole Plates dated G. E. 1^8, while givittg the usual 
p^tictilars, state that Mahataja Indravarma issued from Kalingauagara 
the ^i^ant of the village of TSmaracheruvii with its hamlets in the district 
of VarShavartani free from all taxes to some Krahmans, on the occasion 
of lunkr eclipse, for the increase of the religious merit of his parents and 
himself* 

While editing these Plates, Dr. Fleet made the following 
observations : — 

(1) The years are probably those of the Gahgcya Era which is 
mentioned in some grants of the Gafiga family. 

(2) It is possible that Indra of G. E. 128 is identical with the 
Adhiraja Indra, mentioned in Prthvimula's Godavari Plates as combining 
with other chiefs and overthrowing Indrabhattaraka who mil'll be the 
E, Chalukya of that name, the younger brother of Jayasimha (S. 549*582) 
and father of Vishnuvardhana II (^. 582-591). 

^ (s) This is the period to which the grants of Indra II and 

Indra 111 also might be allotted on paUeographical and astronomical 
grounds and the exact date of the grant determined. 

(4) The interval of 55 years between the Parlakimidi Plates 
dated G. E. 91 and (he Ohicacole Plates dated G. E. 146 (really 138) 
tenders it doubtful whether the Indra of the former plates is the same as 
the Indra of the latter plates, especially when the former alone has the 
title Majasimha, 

The first and the fourth observations are quite acceptable. 'Phe 
third needs modificalon in this way that the grants of Indra III alone may 
be allotted to the period S* 549— S. 591. 

Regarding the second observation, it is not possible to agree with 
Dr. Fleet* and identify Indra of G. E. 128 with Adhiraja Indra mentioned 
in Pfithviinula’s GodSvari Plates because the father of the former is 
named Danarpava while that of ^ the latter Mitavarma. Moreoven we 
know that the capital of the former rs named Ralinganagara while that of 
the latter Manalkudi* But, apart from these g:on»i derations, it may be 
conceded that the regnal period of Indra III viz, G.E. 1^8^154, wmghly 
oomeeponds with that of Jayasimha I and his succefwr viz, g. 549-591 or 
in other words, the Ganga Era started about the close of the fifth century A.D* 

The grant of G.E. liB was composed by Odvachandra's son 

ItaMik^ daiikaradeva and engraved by Vinayachandra’s son. Aditya 
Manehi^ 

The Plates of O. E. 14^ do really belong to O. E* 158 and 
this, was recently poimed out hy Br. Hukzsch.*^ They are also written in 


p, Sp. Ind. Vol. xvm pp. 009^19. 
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0I4 Tfcl- K wPada tetters. The grant was nvade on Rnthaaaptami, the 8 th 
day ia the mosth of Migha. In addition to the usual titles, the king 
has two special ones, viz, “he, who has attained the proficiency of a 
holy teacher hy the purity of all the numerous sciences and accomplish- 
menta that have been well- mastered by him” and ‘‘he, who is the full 
autumn moon of the sky which is the famous and great and spotless 
lineage of the Gijiigas”. Such a king intimates to all the assembled 
•cultivators of the village of Talamula in the Krostuka pitMtihali that he 
constituted that village into an agraham free from all taxes and bestowed it 
on two Btahtnias who were the residents of Avarenga and Kalinganagara . 
The executor of the grant is named f ara GauriSarma, the writer 

Bhavadatta, son of AmStyn Ahkakade and the engraver ukshniSli 
Bhogika. 


The Purli Plates of this king dated G. E. 137 were discovered 
in the village of Purli on the south bank of the River Nagavali. (jhe seal 
of the Plates contains the figure of a bull couchant to the right The 
grant was mode from the victorious Dantapura by the king who calls 
himself the son of Danarpava. Mahiraja Tndrararma III ordered the 
families of cultivators in the village of Bhukkukura in Kuraka Baahtra 
(proviace) to assemble and to note his grant of a piece of land which 
was made, for the merit of himself and his parents, on the full moon day 
in the month of KvrUkn in G.E. 137^ to the( Brahman Bhavadatta- 
danao who woo well versed in Vedas and Ve da6ga s)and who was a native 
of Tirliagi. While reviewing the date of this grant. Dr. L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai stated 37 that the details of date and time given in the 
insQitptioa are not suflteient to fix the regnal period of the king in terms 
of any known Era, 

The executor of the grant is MahS mahattara §ivaSarma, while 
the contposer is 8mv94hikSri Simbapuropadhyaya, the son of Haalya^ 
dhi/tifluhtt OteMmaehaadra. The royal offices McASmahattara, SarvaMi- 
kmri and Mt a ltymdhy akiiha corwspond to “the great village elder", “the 
HMWMl-Hi^iiief", and “the jresidfcnt of the elephant fosees" respectively. 
Slniilorty, if wo egomhie the oflfeial littes of the times, -we get several 
hilMasthig typra ifiow«ag that, hi the general adnianttratioB, the king 
wps helped by officers of different grades. Thus, the C. P. grant of 
IndfowoiHna I of G.E. jg was mritten by Stondki vigra^ko 
9lVMiiCAd|wa« The torai Stmdkivigrahfka corresponds to Secretary for 
peiaoo and war or Foreign Secretary. 

38 . Idr. O. Ramodoi who eiitod th's 0 . P. grant has read ike year of fhs 
fi^ant nt lifi ted if te rooWy as pointed oat hy Dr. HttHmoh, 

«?• Aih Itete on U f*f p. TV 
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CThe official title of the writer of the C. P. grant of Anantavarma’s 
son* DSvSndravarma is 8 rl S^mcrn^a which means “ the illustrious vassal,’ 
while that of the engraver is aksha^Sli which means “engraver of letters”. 
The order of Indra II of 87 G.E. was published orally through Talavara- 
deva Bhogika, This term is identified by some scholars with Bdyi^ a 
village servant. I think it corresponds to a Land Revenue Collector. The C.P. 
grant of Indra III of 128 G.E. was composed by RahaHka Sankaradeva, 
the son of Amdtya Devachandra and engraved by Aditya Manchi, soti 
of Vinayachandra. RahaHka would mean Private Secratary or One in 
charge of private or secret affairs of State. Amdtya is Minister. 

The executor of the C P. grants of Indra III dated 138 and 154 G.E, 
was ifahdmahattara (the great village elder) Gauriilarma and their writer 
was Bhavadatta, son of Amdtya (Minister) Ahkakade and engraver 
Aksha^dlika Bhogika (Revenue Collector)^ 

The Tekkali plates of this king, dated in G. E. 154, also 
state his father’s name to be Danarpava. The seal of the Plates contains 
a standing bull facing left. The alphabet resembles that of the IJrlam Plates 
of Hastivarma. A few Dravidian words like amba, achchi-poti are also 
found. While editing this grant Dr. Hultzsrh corrected several wrong 
readings of dates made by Dr. Fleet and stated very rightly that the 
names of the writers and the engravers confirm the correctness of the dates 
of their royal masters. The donor, Danirpava’s son Indra III issued this 
grant from his royal residence at Kalinganagara for the spiritual merit of 
his mother Achchipoti to Skandavarma, a Vedic scholar and a native of 
Garakhona. It was made at an eclipse of Sun in 154 G.l^. It consisted of 
a held in the village of Tunganna in the district of Rupyavati (Tekkali 
Taluq). As usual, the king claims to have obtained sovereignty over 
the whple of Kalinga. 

We learn from this inscription that there was a measure called 
Brahtnddiyam in which the fields were then measured. The practice of 
granting one or two plough-shares of land is also interesting. The royal 
command that the land granted shall be cj^ltivated by water running 
fhrodgh two channels called Karakhapdi and BrShmanapilani from the 
Timgafifia tank shows what irrigation facilities were provided in ancient 
timti. 

AH the villages and lands granted by this king are found in the 
modem Chicacole, Tekkali and Parlakimidi Taluqs showing that they 
urere directly under the control of the king and in the heart of the king- 
dom. AH the donees were Brahmans well versed in VSdas, Vgdaftfns and 
The language of the inscriptions is Sanskrit while the characters 
Kennada^ Orantha and Dravidian, Tliere^is no drpibt about 
iliat the Andhras and the Katingas who Heady then as now^ along 
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the East coast and in the Ganjam district used the Telu^u-Katinada scripts. 
Since the grants were made from both Dantapura and Kaiinganagara, 
both were probably used as royal residences. It shows— and Yuan-chwang 
confirms this view— that Dantaoura, the city of Buddha’s tooth relic, was 
still in a flourishinor condition then. It is not known when and how the 
city met with the unfortunate ruin in which it is still found. 

^It would seem that, during the reign of this king, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Yuan-Chwang visited Kalinga. 28 After leaving China in 
A. D. 62Q, he visited India and toured throughout the continent for it; 
years learning Buddhist principles of life and collecting works on the 
same. After leaving Karpasuvartia he travelled south-west above 700 li 
or 140 miles and reached Utu or Udra (Orissa) country. It was 7000 li 
in circuit and its capital about 20 li, (Its people differed in speech and 
manners from those of Mid-India. Many of them were Buddhists. There I 
were 100 Buddhist monasteries and 50 D^va temples. Near the sea shore, 
in the south-east of the country, there was a town called Charitrapura, * 
about 20 li in circuit, which was the lesting place for sea-going traders. 
From this place could be seen according to the pilgrim’s account, the 
light from the pearl on the top of the Buddhist Stupa in Ceylon. This 
town is identified by several scholars with Puri (Jagannath).) 

From ITdra, the pilgrim travelled south-west through a forest for 
over 1200 li and reached Kungyuto or Kongodu country, which wasj 
1000 li in circuit. Its capital was 20 li in circuit. It is described as 
a hilly country bordering on a bay of the sea. I think it corresponds to 
the modem Furi and N. Ganjam districts wherein the inscriptions of Kara 
kings have been found mentioning the term 29 Kongodu Mapdala for the 
whole region. (The people were tall, brave, black and honest. Their 
written language was stated to be the same as that of Mid-India but their 
speech was different. They were not Buddhists. There were rftore than 
TOO Deva temples and 10,000 llrthika.s. There wa.s a powerful army in 
the country which kept the neighbouring countries in awe. The country 
was noted for wild elephants. 7 It is dohbtful whether, on account of this 
military power of the Kara Line of kings that ruled there, the country 
was then subject to the control of the E. Ganga Line, though the title 
of Tri-KalingSdhipati borne by Indra I would suggest that, in early times, 
he ruled over it. The Ganjam Plates 30 mention that in A. D. 6 tq > the 
country was subject to the rule of SaSanka MahSrSjSdhirSjah. The 
Ohinese pilgrim’s Life tells us that about A. D. 643, i.e., six years aftej* 
the death of SaSInka, the country was conquered by SilSditya ^ Harsha 
who conferred the revenues of 80 large towns in it on a Buddhist monk 
named Jayasenn. 


% Wntter’s On Yuan Ohuang^a H Udh, Yol TI. pp. 193 -I9f. 

|9, ap. Tnd, VoLVr, p. 50, ap. Ind. VoLYL Pt>. 
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Tbe M^doki panji account states that a king of the Keiiari 
by natne I-aUtendu KeSari ruled over the country from A. D. 617 
to 67b but it is doubtful whether this account is trust^wortby. 

From Kung-yu-to (Kongo^ul, the pilgrim travelled south-west lor 
300 miles and reached(Kalinga which was above 5000 li in circuit. Its 
capital was above 20 li in circuit. The country was filled for hundreds 
of miles with great forests which abounded in dark wild elephants. The 
peoiide were rude and obstinate but were noted for good faith and lair-^ 
ness Their speech was fast and clear, differing somewhat from that of 
Mid*India. There were only 10 Buddhist monasteries filled with 500 
monks of the Mahayana School, %^hile there were more than 100 D^a 
temples, thus showing that Brahmanical Hinduism flourished at the 
OKpense of its rival. Buddhism^ The pilgrim states that the country, once 
tWekly populated, became thin on account of the curse of a holy ftlshi. 
But the real reason for the scanty population seems to be the frequent 
wars that uere fought between the rival dynasties for possession of 
K^alteita* it will be interesting in this connection to note that Kaltnga 
uAich was once united and strong under the Andhra kings in th2 third 
century A. D. became divided into 4 or 5 small principalities at the time 
of Samudragupta’s invasion, about the middle of the fifth century A D. 
The Chinese pilgrim's account only confirms this fact because at the 
time of his visit, about 638-639 A.D, Kalinga was split up into several 
eoupiries like Udra, Kosala, Kongyuto and Kalinga This disintegration 
of the pace powerful Kalinga Empire led to interna) feuds and externa! wars* 
The iiimcriptiotis of the Gupta, Vakataka, Viahnukupdin, E. Chalukya and 
S. Ga&ga kings clearly reveal this fact Hence the pilgrim’s statement 
Ihdt KaHaga was thinly populated should be believedt though the cause 
of tt should be ascribed to wars and not to curse. It might be a fact 
that Kaftnga was treated in early times as a polluted ground for Aryans to 
dweU in and hence the E. Ganga and Kesari-kara kings of KaHnga and 
KoPCndu respectively encouraged, by means of liberal land gifts to yedtc 
iNnhinatis and daivHe temples, Aie introduction of Aryan culture and 
toHkf "fha piHipim’s statement that DSra ^temples and Hindu faith 
'dourtshed hi these oountiieh, at the expense of Buddhist monasteries and 
li Atain proof of it. 

tlie piUfrim does not «ention anytbiog about the fovemniint of 
titf dottbtiy ur the locuticm of the capital, tboagh be states that ** tu^r 
tj|hf! iiiptli uc«U Qjf the iQapitat there was an Asohan toj]PS beiii^e wbi|;h 
a>j||lttp|E P>|c« ii»fcise j;rottnd of the rout fiuit Buddhae.^’ 
^CMinfchftin idetti^ided the capital #ith RijamahItadravanMi op the Rivet 
iGUt^aH, Rhfpetppd stated that it was Mot very far fiom tltp nMi 4 imi 
'We thylil fmt fh# iputful pufiR # Op 

fipip ‘pmit 
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Dantapura (modem ruin§ the fort of the same name) and Kalinga- 
nagara (modern Nagara^Kataka and Mukhalin^;am villagesi were both the 
capital cities of the Empire, the latter being the chief capital. 


t^From Dandi's Daiakunidra charitam,^^ we learn that the then 
king of Kalinga was called Kardana and that while in autumn he was 
enjoying sports in a garden near the sea-shore with his royal house-hold 
he was taken prisoner by the Andhra king called Jayasiraha who invaded 
lay way of the sea and removed them to his capital Andhranagari. The Andhra 
king resolved to kill his rival but falling in love with his daughter 
Kanakalekha desisted from the deed. Then, the Kalinga king's general 
by name Mahabhaga disguised himself and approaching the Andhra kinj^ 
killed him attd then set free both the Kalinga king and his daughter. 
The Andhra kingdom also was soon conquered and added on t(; the 
Kalinga Empire. 

From this brief account which, I think, contains a good 
historical tradition imbedded in it, we learn that there was rivalry 
between the Andhra and the Kaling kings and that they were frequently 
attacking each other’s dominions. As already stated, South Kalinga 
formed the bone of contention. It is interesting to note that the .\ndhra 
king invaded Kalinga toay of the sea and landed probably near the sea* 
port of Kalingapattanam. South Kalinga which was first conquered by 
PuKkesin II about A. D« 6io continued to be ruled by Vishnu /ardhana I 
(A. D. 615—633) and his eldest son Jayasimha 1 (\. D. 633—666) and 
this is attested by the fact that both the villages of Kalavakoiida and 
Dimita mentioned in the C. grants of the former king are found close 
to Elamanchili, the capital of South Kalinga, while the town of Sarva- 
siddhi, named after the latter king’s title and situated also close to Klaiiianchili 
c tjoyed great reputation. The village of Dimila or Divela is clost^ to the 
sea attd probably from this place, the Chalukyan fieet invaded Kalinga* 
It may be re called here how the uncle of Vishnuvardhana I by name 
besieged and took the island^of Revati on the west coast 
with the help of his fleet. The E. Chalukyas like the E. Ga^as were 
noted for their naval strengtlP also. > 


The E. Gaftga king Indravarma HI who is credited with the final 
triumph is believed by some scholars, to have vanquished the 
E. Chalukya Indrabhatt&raka who ruled only for a week after JayMiitiha s 
death in 666 A. li. Since the C. P. grants of Ganga Indra Iff aw 
{QUod till A. I). 648. and since those of the next king are dated .about 
A, D. 677 according to our chronological systom, there is nothing stoijd. 
ing in the way of our accepting the view noted above. This will n^also 
oome into conflict with our own view stated already that Gafiga Indra t 

« 1 . Andhra Datakumaraoharitani, chapter t, pp. IIO-U?. 
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of A. D. 533 was the contemporary of Vishnuku^^in Indrabhattaraka of 
the same time* Our contention that Gah^a Indra III cannot be identified 
with Adhiraj Indra of the Godavari Plates of Phthvimula, for the reasons 
stated already, holds good. 

GunarnQva's mn, Dev/^?idritvurfna II, 

G,E, t88y 18^ and 195^ A, U, 677, 678 and 689. 

Three C. 1\ grants of this king have been discovered of which , 
one, dated G.E. 183, was published by Dr. Hultzsch. It was also one 
of the six sets discovered at Chicacole. Its Seal contains the figures of 
bull and crescent. Its characters are Nagari and language Sanscrit. It 
was also issued from the victorious Kalinganagara. rhe Donor has the 
usual titles# The order was made to the families in the village of 

Poppahgika in Kroshtuka vartani stating that the village was made into 
an agrahdra and granted free of all taxes to six Brahmans of Kalinga* 
nagara learned in Vedas, at the time of U tiardyana, on Rathasaptami 
day«in the month of Mdgha. 

The village of Kurudumbi mentioned as one of the boundaries is 
identified by some scholars with the modern village of Gurundi in Parla- 
kimidi Taluk. The grant was written by Pallavachandra, son of Matru- 
Chandra of Apurvanata Line, in the presence of Mahattara Savara Nandi- 
sarma. It was engraved by Sarvachaudra, son of Khaddichandra Bhogika, 

Dr. Hultzsch who edited this grant stated that neither of the 
two dates noted in the grant viz, writing it in the month of Mdgha and 
granting it actually in Sraouff^a, contains any elements admitting of veri- 
fication and helping us to fix the initial point of the Ganga Era. 

Another grant of this king has recently been published^^ by Mr. 
Satyanarayana Rajaguru of Parlakimidi. The alphabet of this grant is 
old I^evan^ari like that of the Achyutapuram Plates of Indra li.^its seal also 
'contains the figures of bull, conch, and crescent]) Phe plates were 
discovered in a field near the te^nple of Dharmalingesvara near the tillage 
of Adava in Parlakimidi Taluq. Probably the village of Haduva granted 
is the modern village of Adava. Haduva is« said to be in the Pushpaglri 
panchali viBhaya and it was given away as an agrahdra to the Divine 
Patanga Sivacharya, the royal teacher, at the time of Mantradlknha as 
Qurupnia (offerings to the teacher), was learned in Vedas, Vedangas, 

’ History and Purattas.) 

The writer and the engraver of the two C. P. grants mentioned 
above ate both one and the same. 

Kp. Vol. Ill, pp, 

J50# Vol. II, pp. 

(To hr mntinv^^d) 



THE REVENUE ADMINISTRATION OP THE NORTHERN SARKARS * 


(1759—17*6) 

DR, Lanka Sundaram, m.a. Ph.n. (ixjnd)., f.r. Econ. S; f.r. stat. s. 


Chapter I. 

Acquifiition of the Noi* thorn Sarkars, 

“ Cette alliance a debute par fourir aux princes indigenes des 
secours militaires; elle a continue par former a la discipline europeenne 
l^iurs contingent,s indigenes qui assistcront aux Anglais; puis par deinander, 
au lieu de'kecours en hommes des secours en argent; puis par faire assigner 
des terres comme garantie des sommes promises. Proprietaires on 
possesseurs de ces terres, il a fallu des lors les defend;e. I)e la toute 
revolution de la politique britannique.’’ 

Annnles des sciences politiques* {1890) 

The first settlement of the East India Company in India was 
established in the Northern Sarkars after their ship the ‘‘Globc^^ touched 
at Masulipatam in January i6ir* i By the gradual 
trat €ettliiroent acquisition of local privileges and » idc concession^ 

in Indie. including the right to mint coin-? : purposes of 

indigenous circidation, the comp n\ systematically 
strengthened their hold on the Sarkars. During the X\ Ilf century, they 
came into direct and deadly condict with their sister company of the 
French nation which early secure I a real supremacy in the councils of 
the court of Hyderabad The political vision of Duoleix and the prac- 
tical Statesmanship of Bussy, whidi thorojaghly transform the complexion 
of Indian politics of the times, lead them to plunge at ^ once ^ into the 
Whirlpool Of fraternal quarreli which threw the Indian peninsula into great 
confusion after the death of Asa! Jah, better known as Ni^am-ul Miilk, 


A Thesis snbraittedto the London University for Ph. D. 

Owing to the generosity of the late Malladv Satyalingam Naicker of Coca- 
nada, the writer waa able to carry out the very useful plan of investigating 
the records of the India office about the Hevenue Administration of IJorthern 
Sarkars as a result of which the prese it thesis was written. A copy of the same 
is sent to us ^or publication and it will appear in Chapters. (Editor.) 

1 For an aooou.it of the initial attempts of the Company to acquire priri. 
lege the present writer’s paper on the ^British Beginnings in 

the AndhrlDesa” in the Trheni, Madras. November. 1929 and January nm 
an additional paper to this thesis. 
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in 1748. 2 After various sporadic attempts to obtain the grant of the 
Sarkars, Bussy procured their formal cession to the French nation by the 
Treaty of Aurangabad (’3 November 1753) from Salabat Jang, the r/e /ac/o 
subadar of the day. a 


This treaty shattered the strong hopes which Governor Saunders had 

for the acquisition of the Sarkars on behalf of the Fast India Company 4 

_ , _ , Vi javaramarazu, generally known as the Great, the 

Early French , ‘ . r rr-. * 

successes formidable raja of Viiayanagaram and the adjacent 

territories, had long cherished the desire to obtain them 

with the help of the English. Rut tin" superior military position of the French 

and the inability of the Madras Govx'rnment to take any effective steps 

in this direction compelled him to acquiesc'e in Bussy’s regime and 

manage the Chicacole Sarkar at a favourable rent, only awaiting an 

opportunity to subvert the newly established government and assert his 

independence of the court of Hyderabad 5 

Thj sup#;rcession of Dupleix by Charles Godeheu as governor of 
Pondichery marked a temporary change in the policy of the French 
Company on the cast coast and resulted in the provi- 
sional treaty of peace signed by him with Governor 
Saunders on 31 December 173;. ^ According to this 
treaty, the French renounced all right of conquest to the Sarkars and 
agreed to maintain only a redired settlement at Nizampatam, while the 
Company allowed them a s^rip of territoiy between that place and the 
river Gundlakamma to compensate them for tlie inferiority of their terri 
tories b"ivveen Karikil and D^vikota in th- south. Both the Companies 
were to have factories at Masulipitam and the adjacent territories were 


2. A vivid description of the fortunes of tho .'Subadar of the Dokhan durinf? 
the period under review is g’von by William Hollingsbery 'u his History of his 
late High'iess Nizam Alee Khnua. •rlolbnprsSery was omnloyed in tho British 
residency at Hyderabad during the years 1794—98. 

3. Robert Orme supplies by far the clearosi^ account of the attempts of the 
"French to acquire the Sarkars See his Ni Horn of Military Transactions in Indostan, 

Voll. pp. 141—46; 153; I6I: 329-35 and 372-74. 

4. Saunders to Richard Bouchicr, (Governor of Bombay), 24 September 1752. 
See Diary and Consultation Book (Military Department) for 1752, pp. 43 — 40. 
These diaries are printed by tho Madras government 

5. * Cons, 7 January 175t. Diary and Consultation Bonk (Milit. Dept.) for 

1754, pp, 7—8; Madras to Stringer Laurence, .39 Ap^q, Idem, pp and ConSt 

21 January, 25 March and 2 September, Idem. pp. 22—23, 76 and 196 respectively 

, 6. Idem* pp. 286—88 and 200—96. See also Aitchison.* Treaties^ Engagements 

and Sanads, Vol. 10. pp. 8—16. The dates adopted by mo are those of the Diary 
wii^cb states them as 26 October, 51 Doconiber 1754 and 4 January 1765 Cam- 
bridge gives them wrongly as 11 October and 26 October, 1754 and 4 January 

1755. See his Account of the War in Inila^ pp. 71—76. Aftchison himself gives 
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to be equally divided between them. Likewise, the navipjation of certain 

rivers in the Sarkars was regulated on the same basis of equality. 

The most remarkable feature to be noted at this time is that 

Vijayaramaraju was consistently steadfast in the cause of the Company 

even to the extent of risking his vast fnmilv fortunes. 

Fidelity and support could be sent him by the '^Tadrns govern- 

imtmt’ve of ' ‘ , 

* Vilayarama ment 7 He kept up a constant correspondence with 

and'of^I ^*nda governor Saunders, professing his friendship and iinplo- 

Gajapati. ring his assistances He wrote to Madrasit^ “Though 

I am in friendship with the French in outward appear" 
ance and pav money according to the agreement, \et. with whomsoever 
I contracted and mentioned friendship at first, to him T think it a duty 
incumbent to be faithfuF’. The trairic death of Viiayaramaraiii the Great 
after the destruction of Bobbili.lO did not alter the situation. His nephew 
Ananda Gaiapati Rain, whose succ(‘ssion was ccnfirmed by Salabat Jang 
and recognised bv Bussy himself, coiPinued Vijayaraninraiirs policy of 
friendship to the Company with rennrknblc shrewdnes*^ and ability. But 
the distressed position of the Madras ^^lovernment both prevented them 
from assisting Anandaraiu and cost them all their settlements in the 
Sarkars.il Vizagapatnm itself surrendered to Bnssy on 27 June 1757.12 
Dissatisfied with the wnnt of eff-ctive vsponso from the Afadras covern- 
ment, Anandaraju opened dirert rorresp mdcnce with Col. Clive in Bensial 

7 Soe Vizogapatnm tn Mo.Irr.. 8 .Tnm.ary 1757 Select Comm. Cone. 

7 February Vol 51. pp- 41-45; resoh.foi of the Madras eover.miont thoreon. p. 

and 885 of Country ^^^eorrAspondonce is Published by tl.e Madras. 

^ n Poc^ivod February. Cou^^trtf Correspn't - 

9. Vhayarnma ^ ,, _ 28 . See also ^^odrns to Ananda 

dence. fMilit. I>ppt ) N< • ^ p. 141. Vijayarama Raau 

(Jajapati. 16 March, in replv thereto. Td.>m H4 p. i 

had been assassinated meanwhile. vol 

. c 'Rrt'hhili trftcedy see Orme; vol 

10. For a classic description o \{„drae received 1 May and 8 Septem. 

n.pp 258-60. 

her. Country Correepondcre NA . Yj^aitapatam. .Tohn Lewin Smith, referring 
respectively. The of AnaTrdaRasu, 

. .»« .< »/<*< 

Zaminda*i, pp. . t .Select. Comm.Co.’is.Vol.Sl. pp» 514-15 

11. Madras to ntagapatam, 10 

Smith was succeeded by Porcivat in the Ohiefahip. 

• 12 “S Com«. Cops. 28 J»lr. Idem. p. 654. 
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through the a2:ency of Dr. John Bristow, the Company's' agent at Cuttack. 
Naturally enough, Bussy viewed these movements with‘ suspicibn and 
applied pressure on Anandaraju. Alarmed at the neglect of the Company’s 
affairs in the Sarkars, Aanandaraju wrote finally to Madras that ‘‘in short, 
I meet with ruin in your friendship’’A^ Fortunately for him Bussy's 
sudden recall to Aurangabad gave the Razu an admirable opportunity of 
which he took advantage. Single-handed, he sei-zcd Vizagapatam frorh 
the French and hoisted the English flag on that factory. 15 

Ananda Razu’s initiative was amply rewarded. With his charac- 
teristic political vision, Clive eagerly seized the opportunity. 

His plans were further facilitated by the fact that 
foresight. Nizam Ali, the brother of Salabat Jang, implored his 

assistance to subvert the latter’s Government and esta- 
blish him as the subadar of the Dekhan. Faced as he was with the 
formidable task of putting the Companv*i> affairs in Bengal on a satis- 
factory basis, he w'as w’illing to send military assistance to Ananda Razu 
and even contemplated leading the expedition in person 17 But on further 
consideration, he commissioned Lieut. Col. Francis Fordo to undertake 
it, despatched troops into the Sarkars at a time when he could ill afford 
to deplete his military resources in Bengal, and wrote to Madras:18 “if 

13. Ar\anda Roju to Madras, in Select Camm» Cons 4 February 1758. Vol.18. 
p. 67 . The letter can be read in Country Correspondence No. 37 for 1758, pp. 
15-16. 

The Bengal recoi l* are clearer on th’s point. They mention *‘a letter 
from ^f^. John Bristow, Resident at Guttak, u«ider date the l4th ultimo, advising 
of his having received a scerpaw from the Gudgeputtec Bajah and letters invi- 
ting him to take possession of Gan jam and Vizagapatam for the Honble 
Company, and very pressing for Gol. Clive to march that way in hopes to gain 
Ma^slapatam and in consequence of the above invitation he should 'i^et out for 
Vizagapatam in a few days'* Bengal Select Cons, 4 July 175H. Vol, 2. p. 67. 

14. Ananda Baju to MadraSy received 17 May, No. 91 of Country correspon- 
dence for I7.5fi, pp 40—41; See also Select Comm, Cons. 4 Februar> , Vol, 52. 
p. 67: and of 25 May, when this letter to the effect tha* Ananda Ram “haj uni- 
ted all the Zamindars (or Rajahs) of the three French provinces who have 
resolved to free themselves from the dominion of the French** was dbnsidered, 
BO assistance was offered. Idem. p. 193. 

15. Ananda Baju to Madras^ received 18 Juno 1758. See No. llO of the 
Country Correspondence for 1758. pp. 47—48. Seo also Select Comm.Con», 19' Jurfe 
Vol. 51. p.' 249 

‘ 1^ Clive to Nizam Aliy 27 July and 17 September 1768. Clive to Ananda 
Baju, 7 and 17 September, and Nijim Ali to Clive, 17 July 1759. See Malcolm. 
Memoir oj Robert, Lord Clive, Vol. II. pp. 10 and 18. I was unable to locate the 
above letters in the Bengal records. See further Bengal to Madras, ' 28 August 
Select Comm, Cons. 5 October. Vol. 62 pp. 413 — 14 , 

17. See Bengal Select Cone* 4 July Vol, 2. pp. 67—68. So© also Clive to the 

Select Committee of the court of Directors, 1 Ja iuary 1769 in Malcolm, I. pp 
167—30. This letter is not found in the Beigil Letters Received, * ' 

18. Bengal to Madras, 14 Septembe.* 175?. Set. Oothm. Cons 18 October 

Vol. 63. pp. 416—17. .V . vw .,. . 
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this expedition only threw the country into such confusion as to prevent 
our #»nemies from collecting' any revenues, it will answer in a great 
measure the design and the expense’*. Madras appointed John Andrews 
to the chiefshin of Vizagaoatam and directed him to CD-operate with 
Ahanda Razu and Lieut. Col. Forde with a view to bring the expedition 
to a successful close . 19 


Andrew*s first task was to draw up an agreement between Ananda 
Razu and the Company, This agreement, which was signed on 21 NoveiU' 
ber 1758, stipulated:20 “that all plunder should be equallv divided; that 
all the countries which might be conquered should 
^nan^da^Razu!^ delivered to the Kaiah who was to collect the 

revenue; but that the sen ports and town*? at the 
mouths of the rivers should belong to the F'ornpnnv vith ^he re^^f'nues of 
the districts annexed thereto; that no treaty for the dicpccnl or restitu tion, 
whether of the Rajah’s or of the Fngbsh possessions ‘hoidd be m'^de 
without the consent of both parties: that the Rainh should supply fifty 
thousand rupees a month for the expenses of the army and six thousand 
to commence from their arrival at Vizagapatnm ^or the particular exfcr.ces 
of the officers.” From this agreement it is evident that the responsibility 
for the acquisition and administration of the Snrkars rested on the 
shoulders of \rianda Razu. On this point, the Ben^’nl government, which 
was responsible for the expedition, resolved'^^ that “by the tenor of ’^fr. 
Andrew’s letter it loo^ars as if he entertained thoughts of taking posses- 
sion of large territories in the Company’s name which we judge contrary 
to the Comoanv s interests on many accounts’'. In this respect, they 
were only auxiliaries to Ananda Razu. 


The combined forces of Ananda Razu awd laeut. Col, Forde, 
who had recently arrived at Vizagapatam with the Bengal detachment, 
* marched south and 01/7 Derember 175^ defeated the 

o'J*”Forde* French forces under the Marquis de Conflans at the 

battle of Kondur or Cliandurti in the present Eas 


19. Eu6Mc CoMuXtatians. 9 and 14 October, Vel. 10. tp. 922—28 and 32s 
raapeCively. See also Uadras to Ananda Raja. 10 Octeber, in Ke. 204 of Coun, 

try corre»pondene« for 1708. pp. 98—94. ^ 

30 Andrtwi to Vadraa, Viaagapatam. 14 Deosmbar 1788. Lttters f Port St, 
9«orge, Vol. 88, pp. 197—29. ThiB ia one of the ssriei of the Madras Bocord 
OiBoo. I quote the letter from Cel. Fdtde. Lord Clive't Rt'pM Hand Man, pp. 
190-91. Se^also Bengal Select Cone. 15 January, wherein this treaty oeninia- 
nicatod by Andrews is copied. Vol . 2. (Broken set), Cambridge is meagre and 
obscure about tH^s traatr Sss h's Acsoint p. 21. 839 also Or-ns. HietoryU. 876. 
31. Bengal Select Cone. 15 January 1759, Vob 2. (Broken set.) 
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Godavari District. 22 Ananda Razii had not the broad vision necessary to 
follow the advantages of victory to their logical conclusion. His luke- 

warm beh.iviour retarded the progress of the Company’s arms. His 
financial position was insecure, and the Rengal government determined to 
bear the expenses of the exoeditiin in case Ananda Razu was unable or 
unwilling to subsidise the Oompiny.2l Meanwhile SJalabat Jang directed 
all the zaminbirs ia th^ Sarkars nat to pay revenues to or obey the * 
English Cotnoanv or \ninda Rizu.24 Ananda Razu quitted Lieut Col. 
Forde to suonr^ss tlu r.di^llion riised in his territory by the schemes of 
vSalabat Jang f’ord.^ was greatly in need of money and his troops muti- 
nied. The Madris governm mt could not afford any assistance, financial 
or military. 25 Th^y even urg^d Forde to induce .\nanda Ra/u to submit 
to Salabat jang in which case the latter might be willing to grant the 
Sarkars to th * Comoinv 20 But th^ indomitable Forde was unwilling to 
make such a dishonourable comoromise. At his instance, Andrews signed 
a fresh agreement with Ananda Ra/u27 accoiding to which the Company 
agreed that whatsoever sums the Rajah might furnish should be consi- 
dered as a loan, and tiiat the revtmues of all the countries that might 
be reduced on either side of the Godavari, excepting such as belonged to 
the French either bv establishment or grant in property should be equally 
divided Irdwcfui him and the English-” 1’he material change of position 
according to this treaty is that the English were entitled to half of the 
territories south of thi G adavari belonging to th'* ITench when they wer^ 
fin illy driven out of the .Sarkars. 'Phe financial assistance which the 
Madras government voted at the last moment came too late and was 
paid into the Vizagapatam treasury, 2S the Bengal government Iiaving al- 
ready rt;lievefl Forde from his financial straits. Having arranged “all 
disoutes” with \nanda Razu, Col. Forde marched with him towards 
Ma^ulipatam.^9 

c 

22. Th’s baHG hid not rcce'vnd fcho rccogaition it morited. Seo MalleSon: 
Dc.cAnve Battles of f }rUa, Chapter 1V np. 7*2 -89 and Forde; Clive's Right Hand 
Mzoi, pp. 50—09. For an account of the events seo Bengal Select Cons. ]9 De- 
cember 1758. Vol. 2. For a list of the killed and wounded, seo Orme Mss. Vol. 
XIII. p. 3,059. 

23. Bengal to FordeM January Madras military and Secret consultations ^ 

28 February, Vol. 4l, pp,24— 25. See also Anandaraju to Madras t Cons.l^ 
March, Idem, p. 55, 

24. Forde to Madras. 19 March Cons. 27 March Idem. pp. 86—87. 

25* Mint. Cons, 21 March, Idem, p 88 

26. Madras to Forde. 28 March, Idem^ pp. 93-91; also Madras to Vizaga^ 

patam. 2 April, Idem. pp. 104 — 05. * 

27. Forde to Clive, Ellore, 22 Fob.mary; Orm<i Mss, Vol. 292. pp. 47-^48 

Soe«also Orme: History, Vol. IL p 473. ® 

28. Mint, Cons. 9 April, Vol. 41. p. 107. 

29. Bengal to 2) .January 1759 Madras Mint, Cons 9 April. 
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Forde successfully captured Masulipalam on the nigfht of 7 — 8 
April Madras was iubilant about his success. They wrote to 

him:3l “After the final blow you have given to the power of the French 
in the Deccan, Salabat Jang* will be willing to be friends with us upon 
the terms you can reasonably propose. We doubt not you will make use 
of the opportunities of securing for the Comoany such beneficial grants 
ilnd privileges as will mak^ amole amends for the expenses of the expe- 
dition.” They further ordered Andrews to proceed to Masulipatam and 
co-operate with I'orde in bringing Salabat Jang to terms 32 Meanwhile 
two French ships appeared in the Masulipatam roads, while a body of 
I'Vench troops aln*idv in tive Sarkars ioin'^d Salahit Jang who encamped 
near f brahimpatam 33 and th^ latter’s amildara took effective possession 
of the districts round Masulipatam. Ananda Razu returned to Rajahmundry 
and the “l^'rcnoh still inrke th?.ir good with Salabat Jang’. Still the 
Madras government could not send any assistance to Forde but hoped 
that the cipuire of M asubpitam might indu'j Salabat Jang to come to 
t'^^rnii, whiK* to prevouit further mischief they ordered th^ French prisoners 
to Madras. SI 


'rhe subversive activities of Nizam Ali, brother of Salabat Jang, 
induced the latter to come to easy terms with Col. Forde. On 14 May 

i 75 <) he agreed to the requests put forward by 
Col. Forde. 35 granting the Company the eight 
districts of the Snrkar of Masulipatam, as well 
as the S'lrkiir of Ni/amoatam and the districts of Kondavidu and 


‘ Requests of Col, 
Forde”. 1759. 


30. Forde to Madras lO April, idem. 20 April, idem p 125. Mallesoii wrote; 
"Rightly may Koiulur and Machilipatanara ra^’k among the decisive battles of 
fndia. Few battles have produced more brilliant results If Kaveripak 'was the 
turning point in the co itest between the French and thp English for the posse ssioii 
of Southern India south of the Krishna, the capture of Wachhlipatanam most 
assuredly secured for the authorltv thov now>coiiniand a nd the influe nce th«y now 
exercise in the nrov' ices ly'ng between that r vor and the Vindhyain range”. 
Decisive Battles of India, pp. J0'>— 07 

.31, Madras to Forde, (Mdit) 20 Auril Vol t1 . pp* 125—27, 

32. Madras to Vtzagapaiain. April, Vol. 41. p. 127. 

33. Forde to Madras. 17 ^pril, Mdit. Co I8 ^pr^ Idem pp. 136—37. 

34. MiViY. Cons, 23 April and 3 May Idem. pp. 138 and 155 respeotivoly: see 

also Madraji to Forde, 3 and 6 May. pp. 1>B ani 132 resplectiTely! M.'idra^ to 
Adniiral 3 May pp. DO -160, and fi lally. Madras t) Bengal 8 May pp. 

175—76. 

35. Articles of treaty in Wlit Cons, ll July. Vol. il. pp, 275—78. Th-^Se 
may also bo read in Aitclvson. Vol. fX. p. 20., in apnondix p. lb Col, Force’s 
Clive's Right Hand Maw, pp 199—200., and in Briggs; The Ifizam, Vol. T. pp. 
225—22#!, !)0S’des other i^ta idard histories. The treaty is also copied in Orrm 

* Vol. 292, p. 203. 

tloubts were expressed as to the validity oP th s treaty which, it was 
alleged, did not conform to the uaual form adopted on such ceremonii^l occasionti, 
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Akulamannadu as inam^ or free gift, and aannds were granted to them 
in the same m inner as had been done to the French. The French were 
to leave the country within a fortnight and the French Company was not 
to have any settlement whitsoever in the Northern Sarkars. He agreed 
not to call on Ananda R izu to account for joining the English to demand 
the money collected by him during his march from Chicacole to Masuli- 
patam, or to require from him more than the tribute paid by the 
Vijayanagaram family during the time of Nizamul-Mulk. The English 
on their part bound themselves not to assist any of the subadar's 
enemies.^® 

According to this treaty Ananda Gajapati lost any claim he had 
to the acquisition of new territory under the two agreements between him 
and the Company, but, as against this his interests were judiciously pro- 
tected from any undue encroachment on the part of Salabat Jang and 
this provision ensured the support of the Pusapatis which was to be of 
great importance for the maintenance of the Company’s authority in the 
NortJieni Sarkars during the first thirty and odd years of their administration. S7 

Great delay took place in restoring public order in the newly 
acquired countries since Col. Forde was independent of the authority of 
the Madras government and failed to co-operate with Andrews, their nominee. 
The Madras Council strongly protested to the Bengal Government's on 
which the latter wrote to Forde:39 “Although it be not our intention 
that any one should interfere with you in your military command or 
the politics of the country, yet we think it will be for the Company's 
interest that Mr, Andrews take charge of the civil and mercantile 

See Francis Buisell: A Short History of the East India Company, p. 68. 

The only complete map illustrative of the campaign of Col.Forde is to be 
found in Capt. Arthur Broome; History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal 
Army. 

86. Gi ve wrote to the Court of Directors that by this treaty “the Company 
were invested with a grant of Hasulipatam and all its districts b> which 
acquisition they will reap the benefit of a revenue of at least four lacks of 
rupees per annum, besides the advantage of the exclusive trade of that place 
and the oouatry around**. See Bengal Letters Received, 39 December 1759. Tol. 
4. p. 887. 

87. For a clear and comprehensive account of the events that led to the 
complete evacuation by the French of the Sarkars, see Broome. Bengal Army, 
pp. 309--50. This account is mainly based oi Orme, Wilks and Malcolm’s Clive, 

Ananda Qajapati was mai.tly instrunental in this achievement. See 
Vlasulxpaitam to Madras, 34 November, 1759, Mifff Cons, 8 December, Vol, 43. pp. 
740--41. See also Capt, Fischer to Uadras, 5 January 1760. idem, 34 January, 
vol; 48 pp. 97—98. 

38^ Madras to Bengal (Milit,) 8 and 10 July. 1759. Vol. 41. pp; SiS and 853 
respectively. Soo also Modras to Forde, 18 July, Idem, pp. 857—58 

39. Forde to Modras, 18 September, 1759. Wlii Oons 24 September, idem 
pp. 580— *81. 
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affairs at Masulipatam; you will therefore permit him* to act as Chief 
agreeable to his appointment from Fort St, George”. After his superses- 
sion in the command of the Bengal forces, Ford resigned his command 
to Captain Fischer and strenuous efforts were successfully made bv 
Andrews to secure direct control of the Company’s affairs in the Sarkars 
and for the retention of the Bengal forces for a considerable length of 
time . 40 

, Meanwhile, matters took a serious turn at the Couit of Hydera- 

bad. Ni/am Ali drove Salabat Jang off the Masn(td and immediately 
marched into the Sarkars to collect the tribute claimed from the family 


of Vijayanagaram for the Chicacole and Rajahmundry 
Sarkars for a period of over three years . 41 The 
temporars ('hief of Masulipatam. James' Alexanderi 
attended him at Rajahmundry but was unsuccessful in obtaining a 
confirmatory mad from him, without which the grant of Salabat Jang 
would lapse and the Company would have no legal right to colled the 
revenues from the Masulipatam farms. Although refusing to grant his 
8 UH(id to the company, Nizam Ali offered to pay a lakh of rupees for a 
specified body of troops and stores to be supplied fiy the Company, 
intimating his willingness to grant the three middle Sarkars provided the 
Madras gov'ernment defeated the Marathas and restored him to his 
possessions lately conquered by them. The Madras government rejected 
this proposal as impracticable and from this time begins a long period of 
negotiations between Nizam Ali and Madras for an alliance in return for 
the Northern Sarkars. 


'I'he uncertain situation of affairs in the Sarkars was greatly 

complicated by the sudden death of Ananda Gajapati at Rajahmundry 

about 23 February 1760.^-^ A schism in the house of 

D^th of Ananda Vijayanagaram threw the affaiis of the .country 
Gajapati and , ^ ^ ^ , 

confusion in the into great confusion. Cnanclramma, the widow of 

Sarkars. Vijayaramaraju the Great, contrived to obtain the 

» 

40. Tho unjust treatment of Col. Forde i? clearly brought out by CoF Forde. 
in his Lord Clive's Right Hand If an. 

See resolution in Milit. Cons, 24 September, J7r>9. Vol. 12, pp, S7. 

Masvilipatam to Madras, 21 September, Idem, 27 September, pp. 551—52, and the 
resolution thereon, p. 5Cl, Same to Same. 7 October, Idem, 15 October, pp 015—10. 
Forde to Madras, 8 October, Idem, 16 October, pp. 023—24, and Masulipatam to 
Madras, 21 October, Idem, 30 October, p. O68. 

41. Ananda Gajapati to Madras, in Mil\t, Com, 12 May, 1760 Vol. 43, 

p. 405. See also Masulipatam to Madeas, 9 May, idem, 19 May, p 482* % 

42. Masalipaiam to Madras, 26 May, 1760. » Milit. Cons. 2 June. Vol. 42 
pp, 618 — 19. Nizam Ali to Madras, Country Correspondence, No. 2l9, for the same 
year. Idem, pp. 520—21, and Masulipatam t Madras 2 June, Idem, 16 Jude 
p. 562, andttbe resolution of the Madras Council thereon, pp. 562—63. 

43. Masulipatam to Madras, 29 February, Idem. 10 March pp.24l -42. * See 
also, Madras to Masulipatam, ll March, pp. 254 — 65, 
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nomination of one of his nephews to the gadi of Vijayanagaram, in the 
p-^rson of Vijayaramaraju II, setting aside the pretensions of Sitaramaraju 
his elder brother, an arrangement fraught with dangerous consequences to 
the peace of the rountry and the stability of the Company’s administra- 
tion for over a quarter of a century. 44 At once the malcontents headed 
by Ramabhadra Payakarao, Raja of the principality of \nakapalli, com- 
menced hostilities. 15 The whole of the Chicacolc Sarkar was plundered 
by the disaffected party, which was joined by Sitaramaraju himself. 415 
Vijayaramaraju’s troops were routed, the Company’s town of Wathara 
plundered and Vi/agapatam itself threatened 4'<’ Kffoits were made in 
vain to bring about an understanding between the two brothers, as Sita- 
ramaraju insisted on either his appointment as diumn to his younger 
brother or the equal division of the territories between them. His pro- 
posals having been rejected, Sitaramaraju loft Vijayanagaram in disgust. 48 
Throughout these proceedings, iheMadris CovcunmeiU pursued a policy of 
cautions indifference w'ith a view to allow the parties to st^ttle thenr affairs, 49 
especially in view of the Fact that negotiations with Nizam Ali had been 
broken off. But' the situation w'as temporarily brought under control by 
the demands of Nizam .Ali for the payment of the X'ijayanagaram arrears 
which compelled Sitaramaraju to acquiesce in the title of Vijayaramaraju 
and accept the difranship/^^ 

The breakdown of negotiations between Nizam .Ali and the 


Company had left the former free to .settle the affairs of the Sarkars. 


Breakdown of 
negotiations 
with Nizam Ali 


The Sarkar of Miirtizanagar * or Cuntur had already 
been granted to his brother Ibasalat Jang and Hussain 
A’i Khan who had been so far enjoying its rent was 


ejected. Hut the Khan himself was now' appointed 


44. rThis transaction which was a veritable night mare to the Madras govern 
ment is described by Edward Cotsford, who was appointed Chief of Gan jam eight 
years later. No other source explains this arrangomout, in a clear and an au- 
thentic way. See appendix No iV to the Answer to the Ohnvfje't by iSir Thomas 
Rumbold. fThe full title is given in the bibliography). 

45. Vizogaputam to Mudrau 1 April, 1700. ^Milit Onna, 2t April, Vol, 43 pp. 
4l5-— 16; See also Madra.s to Viznga patam* 26 April Idem, d. 420. 

46. Vizagapaiam to Madras, 13 July, Milit. Cons. 18 August, Vol. 44. pp. G9l- 
92, same to same, 23 July, Jdom. pp. 092—93, same to same 17 August, Idem ‘21 
August, Idem. p. 7l3. 

47. Same to same, 19 .September, and 1 and 12 October, Idem 18 October, pp. 
906, and 982-83 respectively. 

48* Vizagapatam to Madras, 12 October 1759. Milit. Cons, ll November, pp. 
9B2-63<> Same to same, 29 November, Idem. 31 December pp, 1, 123-24. 

49. Medros to Masutipotam, II March, 1760 Vol. 43 pp. 251-55, Madras to 
Vttagapatam, 12 November, Vol. 44, pp. 989-90, 

, 50 Vizagapatam to Madras, 1 December, Idem 31 December, Idem pp. 691-92, 

51. Ham pat Rao to Madras, Basalat Jang to Madras, and Nizam Ali to Madras 
all mandated, in Milit. Cons 20 March 1760 idem p, 288.^ 

Bampat Rao was the divoanot Anwar-ud Diii« the nawab of Arcot. Bee 
Mark Wilks; Historical Sketches of the South of India Vo). 1 p. 249. 
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naioab of the three Sarkars of Rajahmundry, Ellore and Mustafanagar 
while Vijayaramaraju was made responsibe for the rent of the Chicacole 
Sarkar. Immediately these anangemenls had been completed, Nizam AH 
withdrew from the Sarkars, thus leaving the Company unable to procure 
any confirmation of Salabat Jang's grants/'^'-i 


The re-appointment of Andrews as Chief of Masulipatam marked 
a further stage in the efforts ol the Company for the acquisition of the 


Hussain All’s 
mission to 


Sarkars. His instructions urged a policy of non-inter- 
vention ill the internal affairs of the country unless 


Madras 1762 clearly compelled to take the offensive. 53 Contrasted 


with this watching brief of Andrews was Nizam Ali's 
anxiety to secuie an alliance with the Company. He deputed Hussain Ali 
Khan to Madras to settle the differences which stood in the way of such 
an alliance and sent sannds for th.^ five Sarkars to he delivered to the 
Madras govern. neiit in order to induce them to enter into an agreemei t 
with hiin.^^ A adras was at once unpiej. ared and unwilling to send any 
fore, to his u.sistance, owing to their coiiimilmuits in respect to the war 
with Tranciw tnd Spain and the e.xpedition to ^nanillft.^^ 'they wxre 
equally averse to returning the sanads. since such an act w^ould certainly 
lead to further misunderstandings with Nizam Ali. 


To obviate these difficulties, they offered a body of thousand 
troops to Hussain Ali to assist him in collecting the revenues of the three 
Sarkars under his management. It is difficult to ascertain wdth certainty 
how far Hussain Ali endeavoured to secure the approval of Nizam Ali 
before he entered into this agreement but the Madras government were 


greatly deceived in believing that the ariangement would be satisfactory 
to the court of Hyderabad. According to this agreement, the expenses of 
any military aid sent into the Sarkar.s were to be defrayed by Hussain 
All who, curiously enough, was “not, in tact, to h^ve any power or autho- 
rity in the management of the Circars.’’^^ but as a concession to his pride 


52. I'riayapaium to Mathas, 15 July, Udd, 18 August, 1760. Vol. 41 pp* 

691—92. 

53. [Hstrurtn)nti io Amlrcn'Hf 9 May 1761, Vol. 47. pp. 333 31. 

54. Nizam Ah lu Madras Cuatitry Correspo}id>cucv No. 97 for 1762 Milit (on3% 
19 August 1762 Vol. 48 pp. 11-229-30. 

This voluiiit* has throe sections with different sols of pages. 

For a comprehensive view of i-heso negotiations with Nizam Ali, See, 
Madras Letter Jieeciredj 9 l^ovembei* 1762. (Pigofc) paras lO — 12. Vol. 1 — A. Tho 
pages in this volume aro not numbered. 

Madras confessed their initiative in inducing Hussain Ali to proceed to 
Madras and negotiate on behalf of ni® master. , 

55. Milit. Cons. 19 August Vol. 48 p. 11—230. 

56. Idimn. 30 August. Idem. pp. 11—249-52; See also Malras to Masuiipdt<pn 23 
September, idem. pp. H — 287-94. 
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and position as navi to Nizam Ali, the Chief of Masulipatam was directed 
to consult him in all matters relating to the revenue administration of the 

country.ST 


Hussain Ali Khan’s long stay at Madras and his unsuccessful 
negotiations for an alliance created a hostile party to him at Ni/am AH's 
Its failure court. He was peremptorily dismissed from his station, 


and a new deputy, Sultan Mahomed Khan, was appoint- 
ed even before Hussain could return to Masulipatam.^^ But since troops 
had now actually been sent into the Sarkars, the Madras government took 
the responsibility on their shoulders and wTote to Masulipatam;'^^ We 


never intended that Hussain Ally Cawn should have any power or direction 
in the affairs ot the Circars otherwise than by his advice which from his 
knowledge of them might be useful". But they were not as yet able to 
carry this policy into effect. Instead, they decided to ‘depend chiefly 
on the voluntary submission of the Zaniindars, but should the greater 
part of the most powerful of them prove disobedient, it w'ould not, by any 
means, be advisable to attempt to reduce them". 

The policy of peaceful penetration as allies of AnaiuLi Cajapati 
and later on of Hussain Ali, advocated and carefully launched by the 
Madras government did not prove effective. A state of anarchy prevailed 
Anarchy in the throughout the Sarkars, “there being no part of govern - 
Sarkars. ment since the sanads were published. Though' 

Hussain Ali Khan has ceased to be the legal deputy of 
the Dekhan government, his officers used " every method in their power 
to collect money” under the old agreements. In his haste to collect W'hal 
he could, he lent him.sclf to 'tyranny and oppression” which completely 
ruined the country, ” and thus for present gain he has very near[ly] 
ruined the four best pergunnas in the Circars. The fraternal disputes 
between* Vi jajaramaraju and Sitaramaraiu left the Chicacole Sarkar in an 
unsettled condition.^*^ To add to this confusion, a formidable .Mahratta 


67. Mint, Conti, 30 August 176*2, and Madras to Masulipatam 2’i September 
Vol. 18. pp. Ji-~249-52 and 297—94. 

68. ^ Mamlipatam to Madras, 1 and Jl Octobtr, idem. 25 October, idem. 11. 
884-89, Ihe numbering of pages in this volume is irregular: for example, there 
are three sets of pp. 388 and 339 in the same place in section two, 

69. Madras to Masulipatam, 26 October, idem, iJ— 348— 17 
GO. fbid. 


61. Masulipatam to Madras, 19 October 1762, Milit, Cons, 1 November, vol. 48 
pp. Ill, I— -2. 

* ♦ JWadras wrote to the Court of Directors: “We must acknowledge that the 

temptation here placed before us in the prospect of groat advantages from the 
^ Circars on the one hand i^nd the danger of engaging ourselves 
undertaking beyond onr strength on the other, threw ua into some perple- 
xity. Madras Letters Received, 9 November. (Pigot) para. 12. Vol. 1-fA. 

Masulipatam to Madras, 23 October, idem. 1 November, idem. pp. HI. 2-5 
99, Same to same, 12 October, idem,, to October, idem. pp. 11. 334-9. 
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force invaded this Sarkar, drove away the faujdar stationed there by the 
Raja of Vizianagaram and plundered the country I’he Vinnakola pargana 
of the Guntur district which the government had rented to Mangu Appanna 
was the scene of constant plunder, even by the renter himsclf.^^ In these 
circumstances, Madras w^as unprepared to go beyond the measures they 
had already taken, while the new deputy Sultan Mahomed was powerless 
to deal with the situation. 

'I'he Hyderabad government moved slowly but emphatically and 
demanded the return of the sanuds, as the conditions on the performance 
of which alone they would become operative were non-existent.®^ Madras 
promptly returned them to Nizam Ali but they resolved to keep the fort 
of Rajahmundry under their control until the expenses of the troops lent 
to Hussain Ali had been made good.®" 

Nizam Ali questioned the Company’s competence to rent t^^ 
Vinnakota pargana and appointed Abdul Rahman Khan alia.s Budda 
Jeina Khan, the former bales hi of Hussain Ali Khan, to the management 
of the three Sarkars, of Rajahmundry, Ellore and Mustafanagar.®® But 
since he refused to be responsible for the payment of the expenses of the 
detachment which Hussain .\li secured without his previous sanction, the 
Madras government declared that Abdul Rahman must be accountable for 
the same.®^ Hussain Ali himself, being unable to disband his undiscip- 
lined sibbandi of 20,000 men, gave a lot of trouble to the Company. "t® 
Abdul Rahman evaded payment of the lakh of rupees with which he was 
debited in the Company's accounts and persisted in maintaining that the 
responsibility solely rested with Hussain Ali, who by this time had been 
completely divested of all authority in the Sarkars and had taken refuge 

64. V t'Mmapatam to Madras. 29 November, idvm. 29 December, Ukany pp. 
111-89-90. 

65. MasuUpatam to M(tdra^t 14 October, 1762, Mdit. Cons. 25 October,, Vol. 48. 
pp. 11-339-42; See nlso the account of the ruinous .state of the pargana in the 
enclosures to ISanw to saniCf 23 October, idem. 1 November, pp. 111-5-6: also 
same 4o sanwy 27 November, idem. 6 December, idem. pp. 111-57 59. 

66. (U)untrif Curt esponde nee Nos. 105, 16i§ and 167 for 1762 in Mtltf, (Jons 
l5 November, idem. pp. tll-19. See also Madras to Uasuli pa^ am 18 NoAember, 
idem. pp. lTI-27-28. 

(jl. Milil. Cons. 15 November, idem. pp. 111-21-22; See also Madras to MaaUi- 
pataniy 18 November irUon. 27—28. See further, Madras Letters lieceivedy 3 Septem- 
ber, 1762. (Bigot) paras. 1-3 Vol. J.A. 

68. Ntmin Ah to Mi^snllpatam in Masnhpatain to Madrasy 23 December, 1762. 
Milit. Cons. 3 January 1763 Vol. 49 pp 1-3. Aame to samey 18 January, idem. pp. 
26-27, Capt. Make to Masiihpatam, Rajahmundry, 16 January, idem, pp 27-28 and 
MasuUpatam to Madrasy 19, 24, and 25 January, idem. pp. 28-29; and p. 30 reject! vely 

69* Nizam Ali to Madras. Coiinlnj Correspondence, Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12 for 1703 
Jdem. 16 January, idem. 31-32. See also Madras to Masidi pataniy 7 February jmd 
3 March, pp. 42-43 and 114 n'spectively. 

70. MasuUpatam to Madra.^, 23 October 1762, idem. 1 November, Vol. 48, Jp. m 
-5 and same to samey 10 February 1763, idem 21 February, Vol. 49 pp, 64-67, 
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at MasuHpatam.^*^ 

But Kandregula Jogi Tantulu, the Company’s dtibash and inter- 
preter at Masulipatam, who was to play a large part in the early revenue 
, . , administration of the Sarkars, succeeded in bringing 

A API* AA TU ftn t wi^ii 

J^bdul Rahman. Abdul Rahman to terms with the Company. Under 
this agreement, John Pybus, Chief of Masulipatam, 
undertook not to assist any Zamindar as against Rahman Khan and allow 
him credit for the stores removed from Rajahmundry which was evacuated 
by the Company’s troops, in return to his undertaking that the expenses 
of the expedition would be paid by tips on the sahukar Syamal Das. 
With the payment of the expenses by Abdul Rahman on 21 June, 1763, "^3 
the steadying hand of the Company was withdrawn and once more th^* 
Sarkars were given up to plunder and anarchy. 

Meanwhile, Sitaramaraju had successfully subdued the insurrection 
of Narayana Deo, Raja of Kimidi, who had lately shown an inclination to 
join the French at Balasore, notwithstanding the fact 
Rama^R^u*a ' ^ former occasion he had been responsible for 

power, compelling Moiacin to flee from the Ganjam district. 

Sitaramaraju then prepared to march southward with a 
view to settling his affairs with the Company but further complications 
arose when Nizam Ali appointed Fateh-ud Din Mahomed Khan to the 
management of the Chicacole Sarkar for which Sitaramaraju was supposed 
to be responsible on behalf of his brother Vijayaramaraju.'^^ 


71. Sam(^ to sumet 2l February iih'm, 28 February, idem. pp. 99-103. For a sta- 
tement of tUo expenses of the detachment sec p. 104. 

72. Masulipatam to Mndrast 10 March, Milif. Cons. 21 March pp, 142-44. Instruc* 
tions to Jogi Pantulih by John Pybus, 7 March, pp. 144-147, Masulipatam to Madras^ 18 
March idem. 28 March pp. 158-60 which contains the agreement between Abdul 
Rahman and the Company, Masulij)a^am to Lieut. Cosby, (later Sir Henry Cosby) 
28 March pp. 165-66 approving Pybus*s agreemont. 

It is interesting to note here that Madras did not approve of Pybus’s action 
in respect to his offer to Abdul Rahman of a body of troops on the lines the 
assistance given to Hussain Ali. Sefe Pybus's explanation of the measure in 
Masulipatam to Madras, 17 April idem 25 April, pp. 217-18. Details of the final 
settlement with Abdul Rahman for Current Pagodhs 40,473 in discharge of the 
expenses of the detachment are to be found on pp. 219-20, 

The assistance given to Abdul Rahman pending the orders of the Madras 
government was withdrawn, See Masulipatam to Madras 20 May idem. 0 J une. pp.IX 
14*15. A second series of pages begins after p. 286 of Section one in Vol. 49. 

The original occupation of Rajahmundry by Lieut. Cosby, which was now 
relinquished by the Company, is only dosoribod in the East India Military Calendar 

D *2 ^ 

78. The payjiient was made in two instalments. See Masulipatam to Madras 20 

May 1768 Milit Cons. 6 June VoU 49 p.. II- 15 and same to same^l June, idem 27 

June, V 11-32. ^ t 

74. Vizagapatam to Madras 21 February, Masuhpatam to Madras 27 February 

idem 5 •and 7 March idem. pp. llB and 119 respectively. 

76, MateuHpatm to Madras 27 February 1763 idem 7 March idem. pp. U9o3J. 
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Sitaramaraju’s influence reached its zenith with the reduction of 
Narayana Deo. Having made his brother, the rightful Raja, a kind of 

state prisoner,” he marched southward with a large army and took 

possession of Rajahmimdry . Fateh-ud Din Mohamed* unable to establish 
his authority against such a formidable rival, withdrew 70 Sitaramaraju 
thus having everything in his favour dealt in an “arbitrary and high-handed” 
manner with the zamindars, including the Raja of Mugalaturru.77 The 
Company was now placed in an awkward situation. They were unable to 
help the Raja of Mugalaturru, though he had rented from them the farms 
of Tonduru and Bondada for an annual rent of a lakh of rupees. And 
Nizam Ali himself, incompetent to deal with Sitaramaraju, asked the 
assistance of the Company. 78 The Palk government, which had just then 
succeeded the administration of Pigot, resolved. 79 “ Altho’ it is not in 

our power to aflord Nizam Ally any assistance he required, [sic] yet as 
the Company have earnestly recommended to us to procure grants for the 
Circars to the northward, it may possibly in some measure facilitate our 
obtaining them were we to enter into a correspondence with Nizam Ally 
and amuse him with promises o\ our assistance as sooa as we are able, 
as he may by that moans be induced to decline in engaging in any con- 
nection with the French. 


Fortunately for the Company, a clash with Sitaramaraju was 
averted as the latter was obliged to recross the Godavari and to leave 
the Mugalaturru Raja unmolested for some time. 80 Sita 
him avertod!* Ramaraju protested against the protection given by the 

Company, however nominal, to the Raja of Mugalaturru 
and openly paraded his hopes of coercing Nizam Ali into granting^ him 
the Sarkars as his nominal deputy. 81 -\bdul Rahman and Tateh-ud Din 
Atohamed meanwhile sought and obtained asylum at Masulipatani, whither 
they followed their predecessor in office, Hussain .Ali. 83 Convinced that 


•rt). Milit. Coas. 3 August Vol, 49 p. X07 ^aiuVoatam to Madrai 14 August idem 
25 August, p’p. 140- 17. and eame to fame, 7 October idem l5 October, pp, 365-66. 

77. Same to same 20 October, idem. 15 November. This volume is not numbered 
after p, *i87 of section two. 

See also Madras Letters Receivedt 4 May 176i (Palk) para 44 Vol. II. (pages 
not numbered). 

78 Nizam Alt to Madras , Countrij Correspondence Nos. 184, 186 and 186 in 
Masuhpatam to Madras, 3 November 1703 idem. 16 November 1753 Vol. 49. (pages 
not numbered.) 

79. Idem, See also Madras to Masulipatamt 18 November, idem. 

80. Masulipatani to Madras 27 ^ovember, Mdit. Cons. 82 December Vol. d-a 
(pages not numbered in this place.) 

81 Ifltaramaraju to Madras, Country Correspondence Nos. 81 and 82 foe 1764. 
Milit. Cons. 23 April Vol. 60 p. 296. 

82. Masulipatam to Madras, 3 April 1764 idem, 9 April Kfeimpp. 259-60, 
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Sitaramaraju “cannot have any just grounds for attacking the Mugala- 

turru rajah/^ Palk’s government directed Masulipatam to conciliate him 
and wrote that “in reality, we have no [more] right to interfere in favour 
of the Mugalatore Rajah than any other Zemindar under the Circar of 
Rajahmundry.’^SS To augment the confusion thus prevailing in the Sarkars 
Rasalat Jang’s troops systematically pillaged the Sarkars of Mustafanagar 
and Kllore and collected rhauth from the various zamindars. He even 
compelled the chief of Masulipatam to supply him with boats to cross 
the river Kistna in order to make common cause wirh Sitaramaraju and 
subvert the authority of Nizam Ali.Si After an heroic defence for seven 
months, Samalkota surrendered to Sitaramaraju, who then recrossed the 
Godavari in order to resume operations against the Raja of Mugalatiirru, 
having on his way settled the affairs of the Sarkar of Rajahmundry and 
left it under the charge of Raghavaraju, the guardian of the minor Raja 
of Peddapuram.fi"» 

But, meanwhile, a further stage in the negotiations with Nizam 
Ali^had opened with the success that attended the expedition to Nfanilla 
and the reduction of Yusuf Khan. 8 C> In consequence of 
wiUi^Nizara^Ali persistent orders from the Court of Directors for the 

acquisition of the Sarkars, Palk’s government had 
reviewed the whole position. I'hey wrote home:^*^ “As our principal views 
on those Circars are to procure a handsome clear income for our Hon'hle 
masters and to prevent their falling again into the hands of the French, 
we judged that these might be accomplished by offering to rent the 
Circars on your account for a certain number of years, on such terms as 
might maintain the troops necessary for their protection and at the same 
time yield a good profit to the C'ompany^C A critical examination of the 
French administration under Bussy led them to concludeSS that out of an 
anticipated gross revenue of Rs. -^ 5 , 77,404 from the Sarkars they could 
conveniently afford to pay Nizam Ali ten to fifteen lakhs of rupees annu- 
ally. But being still unprepared for a military alliance with him, they 


83 . MtUt. Com 23 April idem pp. 29506. See ixUozMadrm to Masulipatam, 12 
April and 25 April idem pp. 272’73 and 297 respectively. 

84. ManuUpatam to Madras, 4 May Mihf. Cons. 7 May id4>m pp. 309-11 and same 
to same 1 June idem H June p. 378. 

85. same 16 June idem 22nd June pp. .399-101, 

86 . For a scholarly account of the amazing career of Yusuf Khan and his 
subsequent fall, see S. C. Hill: Yusuf Khan, the ReM. Commandant. 

87. Madras Letters Received, 20 October 17G4 (Palk) paras. 29-31 Vol, li (pages 
not numbered.) 

88 . Milit. Cons 13 August 1764 Vol. 51 pp. 598-605. 
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resolved :89 “Upon the whole, if Nizam Ah should absolutely refuse to 
let us have the Circars on any other terms than sending a body of troops 
to his assistance, we think we cannot consistently with the interest of the 
Company agree thereto.’’ 

At the recommendation of John Pybus, Kandregula Jogi Pantulu 
was entrusted with the delicate mission of seeking an agreement with 

„ X 1 , Nizam Ali.^ He was directed to bring Nizam Ali to 
Jogi Pantulu a 

^mission. such terms as should be most advantageous to the 

Company, without paying more than five lakhs of rupees 
for the first year, ten for the second and fifteen for the third.®^ Realising 
that the impediments in the way of success were formidable, the Madras 
government agreed to pay a nazar of a lakh of rupees to Rukn-ud Daula 
diwan to Nizam Ali, to obtain his good offices, while they tried to lure 
Nizam Ali himself with the tempting offer of a cash payment of five lakhs 
of rupees, the tribute for the first year, within thirty days of the actual 
delivery of the sanads for the five Sarkars. Masulipatam amplified these 
instructions to Jogi Pantulu. ^2 jn view of the strong rumours that Hussain 
Ali had been restored to favour at the court of Hyderabad and re-appointed 
amildar for the Sarkars of Ellore and Mustafanagar, they instructed 
the Pantulu not to enter into any agreement with Nizam Ali if these two 
Sarkars were excluded from the rental. Nizam Ali should credit 
the Company with whatever sums had been collected by Sitaramaraju 
when in possession of the Country. No further alienation of land was to 
be made either for religious and charitable purposes or for rewarding 
public servants. On the other hand, “the Company shall allowed to 
remove, turn out or entirely dispossess any Zamindar that may be trouble- 
some, refractory or rebellious or refuse to be accountable regularly for the 
rents of the countries under his jurisdiction they shall be at liberty to 
let such countries as may be now held by the Zemindars to other renters 
if they see proper and generally garrison any of the strongholds ^n the 
Sarkars which and when they deem fit \ I hus. Complete authority to 
direct tjie internal management of the country unhampered by any intrusion 
of the power of the court of Hyderabad *was the object of the Madras 
government in proposing to r^ent the lands from Nizam Ali. This is a 
matter which is of great importance for the determination of the extent 
of the competence of the Company to deal with the rights of the zamin- 
dars, renters, revenue officials and finally of the actual inhabitants. 

89. Idem. See also yLadras to VLasulipatamj 17 August, idem, pp, 622 94. 

9D. Mint, Cons, 6 and 12 November 1764 idem. pp. 926-27 and 940-41 r^pectl- 
vely, See also Madras to uasulipatam 13 November idem, 942-43« 

91. Instructions to Jogi Pantulu frpm Madras, 12 November, idem. 943*46. 

92. JS.asulipatam to Madras, 28 November, Milit, Cons, 6 December, Vol. 5l\ 
pp. 1,016-17, and Instructions to Jogi Pantulu, from Masulipatam, idem. pp. l,0K-25 
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Jogi Pantulu could not obtain all these demands. Once again* 
Hussain Ali turned out to be the stumbling block in the way of the 
negotiations but this the Masulipatam Council had anticipated. Summing 
up the situation John Pybus, who took his seat 
return^to power. Madras Council on temporarily relinquish- 

ing his station ot Chief of Masulipatam, minuted. 
“tl^ greatest obstacle to our getting the five Circars seemed to be Hussain 
Ally who had received Sanads for the Circars of Kllore and Mustaphana- 
gur.” Hussain Ali offered to defray the expenses of any military aid 
lent to him by the Company and the diffident government of Robert 
Palk readily yielded to his proposal “as the assisting Hussain Ally may 
be the means of our getting a footing in the Circars” in case the nego- 
tiations with Nizam Ali dragged on' fruitlessly. Madras government 
entered into an agreement with Hussain Ali who w'as accordingly to 
receive through their instrumentality five lakhs of rupees from the Nawab 
of Arcot with which he might pay his clues to his master.^5 jogi Pantulu’s 
negotiations foi an independent alliance failed. But he obtained the 
ratification of the agreement with Hussain Ali before leaving Hyclerabad.^^' 
With t«*Te assistance of the Company’s troops Hussain .Ali 
brought the Mustafanagar sarkar under his control, but his ambitions 
did not stop there. Even though he was only granted the rent of the 
Fdlore and Mustafanagar Sarkars. which readily submitted to him,®^ he 

9M MUit, i.l January Vol. VJ. pp e, .1-0.0. 

Milit. Coi'f, n February Vol. .V2 pp 118-13: soo also \Ta'iras Letters 
Received 27 March 1705 (Palk), paras 4-10 Vol, JI. 

In this they had acted in accordance with the wishes of the Court of 
Directors who wrote: ‘‘Mil tiry nxor* iitio is are so oxpsnsive and ruinous and 
their consequences so indoK lite. that we shall hotter co itentni to enjoy what 
we already possess in peace than to risque t!io least part in now o i 5 ?a?enionts 
attended with fresh scenes of warfare in hopes of acquirin? more’*. Malras Dis- 
patches, 2t December, 17S5, para 5. Vol* III. p. 28*2. 

The original draft in tho I idia Off ce Honoris is missing. Appari^itly, a 
copy had been obtained fron the Mhdras Rico.^l Office ail preserved, 

9.0. Miht. Cons. 20 and 25 February Vol. 52. pp. l5i. }8 and l53-5t respectively 
See also Halraj to Wi^ulipatam, 12 March, them, pp, lOl-nt The loa i of the 
Nawab of Arcot was clearly mont'oiod in ^fadras Letters Receivel, 1 April 17Gf> 
(Palk) paras 4 and 1.5, Vo/. IJ. 

04 Jo'i Pantulu’s ml.ssio i cost the 0>npiny’s treasury CuTent Pagolas 
l,l2i. See Masull patam to Madras^ 4 April, Milit, Oo%s, 14 April Vol. 52 pp, 
802 - 08 . 

^,Mas}ilipatavi to Madras^ 9 April, idem. 22 April pp. .827-29. 

98, Robert Palk wrote to the Court* “Fxcopt Chicacole all the Northern 
Circars with the assistance of your detachment quietlj subinittol to Hussain All 
wjio has duly performed his engagements td the Company and is now endeavour- 
ing to bring Chicacole under a proper regulation*'. Palk to the Court of Directors 
(personal) 4 /September 1705, in Madras Letters Received^ Vol. II. 
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tried again to regain his lost supremacy by endeavouring to bring Sita‘ 
ram Razu to terms.^^ Madras wrote to the* Court of Directors-lO^ “it 
is however necessary in order to enable Htissain Ally to make good his 
engagements with the Company and the Soubah to oblige Seatterama- 
razue to come to terms; lest such a measure might prejudice your invest- 
ment at Vizagapatam we shall try every means to bring them to an 
accommodation in an amicable manner and shall therefore insist upon 

Hussain Ally’s accepting such terms as may appear to us in Seatteram- 
rftuze’s power to Comply”. Rajahmundry being strongly garrisoned by 
the Razu, Madras directed Masulipalam to dislodge him peaceably 
therefrom. With great reluctance, the Razu evacuated the place and 
retreated northwards. Further arrangements with him were temporarily 
suspended in view of the fact that .utuacs for the Northern Sarkars were 
expected from the Mughal Kmperor.^^^^ 

The Company’s position in the Sarkars had improved substanti- 
ally hv this time. Curiously enough, Sitaramaraju, while refusing to 
treat with Hussain Ali, entered into an agreement with ('apt. Madge on 
behalf of the Company even though they had no 

Improved position status as yet to manage the Sarkars. In this 
of the Company. .... r , j .. 

respect the initiative of the Madras government 

was amply rewarded but it remains a fact that they had not been 
authorised to negotiate with Sitaramaraju but only to lend their assis- 
tance to Hussain Mi as naih of Ni/am Ali for the s^arkarn of Kllore 
and Miistafanagar. Hussain Ali himself was naturally dissatisfied with 
this arrangement, as the Madras government assumed the responsibility, 
Masulipatam itself admitting that ‘'instead of acting as auxiliaries we 
have been obliged to a.s.sume the part of principals in his affairs. This 
also gave Nizam Ali the pretext to enter the Sarkars once more with the 
avowed object of restoring order and collecting the thiee years revenues 

99. Madras fn Uasuliixit'im, Raiahmundry U May and Masulipatam to Madras 
7 May,^in wilit, (^ons. It May, Vol. 52 pp 422-29. 

100. Madras Letters Received, (Palk) 14 October 1765, para 24 Vol. II. 

lot. Masulipatam to Madras^^ April, M.7£f. Com. 20 May. Vol. 52 pp. 435-38 
for tho oorrospoodenoo botwoon John Pybus and Capt. Madge, see also Madros to 
iHasiiliputam 22 May, idem pp 462.03 • 

102. Tho idea of procuring a grant for the Sarkars from the Emperor origi- 
nated before Clive’s arrival.* 

Mliit. Com. 24 May, 1765. idem. pp. 466-67, Vlodge.to ilaeuhpatam, Rajah- 
inundrv til May, p. 468 resolution of the Madras council thereon, p. ^8 and 
Madras’ to Masulipatam. V, May, p. 478, See also Madros Letters lleceive<rfi Mu- 
gust, 1765 (Palkl, para 2 Vol. II, 

103. ■ Masuhpotam to Madras, 19 Jlay. Uilit. Cons. 27 May, Vol. 52 pp. 486-89 
Madffe to Masulipatam, Rajahmundry. 15 May, PP. 489-92. and Uasnlipatam to 
Madge, 19 M*ay, pp. 492-93. 
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due from Hussain AH and Sitaramaraju. The Madras government, alive 
to the disastrous effects of such a march, which would endanger their 
unauthorised agreement with Sitaramaraju, however, directed Pybus to 
submit to Nizam Ali and mediate between him and the Raju in case he 
actually prepared to march into the Chicacole Sarkar.l^^ Jogi Pantulu 
was again commissioned to wait on Nizam Ali, who by this time had 
actually entered the Sarkars and procure from him mnads for certain 
specified lands valued at five lakhs of rupees p>er annum in view of the 
military aid granted to Hussain Ali. 105 

P'or the second time Jogi Pantulu^s mission ended in failure 
and once again the Company were compelled to acquiesce in a series of 
inconsistent and incoherent arrangements. Alarmed at 
codings of ‘the prospect of Rukn-ud Daula’s marching into the 

government. Chicacole Sarkar on behalf of his master, Pybus adop- 
ted the counter-move of assisting Hussain Ali to negotiate 
for terms with Sitaramaraju (thereby nullifying the previous agreement 
between the latter and the Company conducted by Captain Madge) in 
order to discourage if not to preclude the subadar of the Dekhan from 
adapting a policy* of military aggression for which he had neither ability 
nor inclination apart from the righteous indignation of the moment. 1^*^ 

104 UnauJi patarn to Uadgc 19 May Coin, 27 May, Val. 52, pp, 

493*94 Resolution of the Madras Council thereon pp. 494-95, vtadrofj to }Aasii.lipa- 
tarn 27 May pp. 502-03. 

VLasulipatain to ytadras^ 29 May idem 7 June pp 552-.V3 Madge to ^fanuii~ 
patam. 80 May pp. 557.58 and Masulipatam to Madras 1 Juie pp. 5 >8-59, 

Intelligence from the Company's agent at the court of Hyderabad in 
Country Correspondence No. 119 for 1735 and rosolut o i of the Madras Counc'I 
thereon, pp. 560-61, see also Mtdras to Masulipatam 8 Ju le pp. 56^-64 and 4 July 
pp. 657-58. The name of the agent io not m3ntio:ied. 

105 *Masulipatam to Madris^ 6 Juno, Milit. Cons, 17 Juno, Vol 53 pp. 580-9(> 

resolution of the Madras Council thereon, pp. 586-96 UasuMpaiam to Uodros 13 
and 15 June, Idem U June, pp. 013-15 and 615-10 respectively resolution of the 
Madras Counoil thereon, pp. 016 17.^ Madras to Masulipatam, 26 June pp,. 025-37, 
Uasulipatam to Madras 19 June idem. 1 July PP. 6jl 33. Irmlruetio .s to Jog. 
Pantulu from Masulipatam, 17 June pp. 633-41. ^ 

The lands requested were the parganas, of Devarakola the Char Mahal, 
Vuyyur, Medur, Kaza Kalava, Elakota, Tatipaka, Perur Mundapeta, Bandarain- 
malaka, Ganjam, sundry villages round Vizagapatam, and fifty four villages in 

the Guntur district. 

The Court of Directors approved the measures of the government in 
general terms. See their leegthy despatch of 4 March 1765, paras 6-14. Madras 
DispatgheSt Vol. 'III. pp. 566-86. 

100 Masulipatam to Madras 26 June 1705 Hilit. Cons. 4 July Vol. 63, pp, 666- 
57 savie to same, 9 July idem 22 July pp. 098 700. 

Jogi Pantulu’s mission cost the ‘government Madras Pagodas 226. See 
Uasplipuiam to uadras 3l July idem 12 August idem pp. 742-44. 

107 Same to same 18 July, 22 July, idevt. pp. 709—10. 
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Meanwhile, at the request of Hussain Ali’s vakil at the presidency, the 
Madras government agreed to accept two lakhs of rupees a year from him 
for the expenses ot the Company’s settlements in the Sarkars exclusive of 
the expenses of the military detachment placed under his commandA^® 
This arrangement succeeded in arresting Nizam Ali's movements. Hussain 
Ali at once applied for assistance to reduce Sitaramaraju according to the 
terms of this new agreement but after considerable deliberation and i^ 
spite of the fact that the Razu was “haughty, bold, vindictive and enter- 
prising,” the government still desired to explore every peaceful avenue to 
bring him to terms with Hussain Ali, since the Company’s obligations to 
the Vizianagaram fainilv were substantial. As Sitaramaraju remained 
obdurate, the tioop'; of the Company were reluctantly marched towards 
Rajahmundry, when Lord Clive’s despatch to Madras, intimating that he 
had obtained /.s* fio u Shah Main for the Northern Sarkars coupled 

with the fact lliat an envoy of Ni/ain >Vli was on his way to Masulipatam 
to make further arrangements as to the management of the Sarkars on 
behalf of the court of Hyderabad* resulted in the cessation of hostilities. 
With this opened a fresh stage in the negotiations for the acquisition of 
the Northern Sarkars. 

On 15 January 1766 John Pybus, now again chief of Masulipatam, 
urged on the Madras government that the time had come to secure pos- 
sf'ssion of the Sarkars. He pointed out that Nizam Ali was at 

108, AfiUlras to lAasulipatam, 13 August, idem. pp. 752-54. 

109. Maifiilfpatam to Madras^ 15 August 1765. Milit. Cons. 26 August, Vol. 53 
pp. 781-85, Hussain Ali to lAadras^ Country Correspondence, No. 199 for 1765 and 
Madras to wisuli patam, 26 August, idem, pp. 789-91. 

flussain Ali to yiadras, Country Correspondence, No. 205 for 1765. Idem, 
9 .S'eptember, pp. 833-34, and Madras to Masulipatam, 12 September, idem, 

Pf» 815-4G. • 

Masulipatam to Madras, 10 September, idem, *23 September, pp. 853-56, 
M isulipatom to Capt. Hart. 10 September, idem, pp, 8.>7-58, Masulipatam to Madras 
11 September, idem p, 858, Sitaramarazu to Madras, Cou'dry Correspondence, No. 
220, idem, pp. 838.59, Vizigapntani to Madras 4 September, idem, p. 860 and 
Madras to Masulipatam and Viza^apatam, 24 September, idem. pp. 862-64. 

HO. Masulipatam to Madras, 28 September, idem' 4 October, idem. pp. 887-88. 
Lord Clive to Madras, Allahabad, 20 August, idem. 12 October, idem. pp. 897-98 
stating that His Majesty has given to the Company for ever as a free gift the 
northern Provinces**, [dem; 22 October, idem. pp. 909-10, Hussain Ali to Madras 
Cou'dry Correspondence, No. 235 for 1765, in Milit. Cons. 28 October, p. 928, 
Masulipatam to Madras, 24 October, idem, 30 October, idem, pp 939-41,, Madras to 
Masulipatam 30 October, idem. pp. 942-43, 'and Masulipatam to Madras, 27ii)ctober 
id.\m, p. 913 

Shah Alam*s farm&n may be road in Aitchison, Vol. IX, pp. 20-21. 

111. MasuHtfatam to Madras, 15 January 1766 Milit, Cons. 23 January, Vol. 57 
pp. 14-20. • 

This volume is specially devoted to the proceeding dealing with the 
requisition of the Sarkars. 
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a considerable distance from Bezwada and could not 
effectively oppose such a proceedings especially as 
would not care to march into the Sarkars with a vast 
army during a time of severe drought; the o-bedience of 
the' zamindars, which might be safely anticipated, would 
be a further check to his designs^ and finally, the 
Sarkars themselves were scantily, if at all, protected hy his troops. 
Madras readily countenanced these arguments and ordered Geo. Caillauc}. 
and Pybus to publish the imi>erial far man since “a more favourable 
opportunity for getting possession of the Circars cannot be expected.'"^ I* 
This done. Hussain Ali Khan was immediately deprived of his status as 
naib of Nizam Ali and a suitable ja^ir was thrust on him to procure his 
acquiescence. The settlement with the zamindars was deferred until 
Kondavidu and Khammamet were secured.^^^ 

Meanwhile, the Madras government 'instructed^ Mutabir Khan 
to arrange an exchange of envoys between Nizarn Ali anl the Company 
with a view to signing a definitive alliance.f^^ The conditions proposed 
wtye that the Co,mpany would not interfere in the administration of Nizam 
Ali; that they would be willing to negotiate peacefully for the acquisition 
of the Sarkars; as a prooi of this, they would “maintain for his service 
as Zemindars of the five Circars a number of sepoys and artillery shall 
be agreed on’\ which was to be purely a mark of good faith; and, finally,, 
that they would be willing to supply stores and ammunition to Nizam Al* 
and support the court of Hyderabad in times of crisis. 

It will be seen from the above instructions to Mutabir Khan that 
the Madras government were not prepared to assert their claims to the 
Sarkars on the farman of Shah Alam, the actual value 
imperfal /arTTwn which they had occasion to discount if i>ot to totally 

discard.II'^ Xhe defunct authority of tl^e Mughal 
emperor was not sufficient to enable the Madras government to occupy an 
important tract of territory which was in fact possessed by the powerful 
subadar of the Dekhan. As Wilks points out-.lf^ “The authority of the 

112 See iJLairas to Masiitiputam, 25 .Taniiiry Vol, 57 pp. 32 3% also ^iadraa to 
Caill&ud and Fyhus, 3 February, idem pp, 35-36. 

113. Mafrajj to Cmilaa l ani FybuSy 12 March, idem, pp 71-7^, and Cailloud 
and Pybus to Madra»y 29 March, Milit. Co is. 7 April, idem, ppf 34-83- 

114. Madran to Caillaud and Pybus, 7 April idem> pp, 88-89. 

115. Mutabir Kbai was a brother of the iiawab of Arcot who at this time 
was trAsaeting birsiness with Ni:iatn Ali with respect to the Oarnafic. 

116. Mint. Cons. 20 April, aad Instructions to Mutabir Khn iy Vol.57 pp, 130-36- 

117 NtcAuliflfe quotes with approval the enineat jurist We»».la’c3 wiy deiori. 

bed the emperor as “that mysterious fount a! n from which his stroujest neig;hbeur 
might pretend to draw authority*'. See, The NizArriy the Origin n'ti ftUure Sf the 
Hyderabad State. 

118. Historical Sketches of the So Uh of Indi&t Vol. I. p. 162. 
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Mogul, although nominally resorted to when convenient, had positively no 
existence in the south, Nizamul Mulk had been avowedly independent of 
the court of Delhi; neither tribute, nor obedience, were rendered by him, 
nor by any of his officers really or nominally dependent on him; and it 
was puerile to claim the exercise of power under an authority with which 
none of the parties had any other relation but that of rebellion.” On 
this point Clive and Warren Hastings held practically identical views. 
While the negotiations with Nizam Ali were still proceeding, Lord Clive 
wrote to Madrasr^l^ '*To relinquish those Circars which we have already 
taken possession of by virtue of the royal Phirmaund, contrary to the 
inclination of the Soubah, would be considered as an act of fear not of 
justice’’. Thirteen years after this transaction, when recommending to 
Lord Macartney that the Sarkars might be restored to Nizam Ali, Warren 
Hastings summed up the whole transaction in the following mannerrl^O 
“The first claim which the Company obtained for this territory was deri- 
ved from a firman ot the King Shah Alum, a pretension so weak that it 
was abandoned as soon as asserted for a more natural and equitable tenor, 
the cession of its actual and legal proprietor; but this ^was acquired under 
the circumstances which bore such an appearance of compulsion that it 
had ever since left on his (the Nizam’s) mind an impre*ssion which must 
have been the unavoidable effect of such a cause, for it is certain that 
his loss by this bargain, in power, consequence and revenue, greatly excee- 
ded the profits acquired by it on our side”. 

The negotiations of Mutabir Khan failed. Rukn-ud Daula pro- 
tested on behalf of his master at the proceedings of the Company in 
occupying the Sarkars with a military force and dis- 

Caillaud’s missinff Hussain Ali.^^^ Moreover, Nizam Ali resented 

mission to ^ ^ 

Hyderabad. the attempt of the Madras government to negotiate 

through a mere agent of his inferior the Nawab of Arco^ 

and requested the deputation of a Company’s servant to open negotiations. ^23 

Madras was only too ready for such a proposal, and deputed Gen. Caillaud 
with “full powers for consulting the tre‘ity”.f23 in this measure, Madras 
had the complete support o^ Lord Clive. 

Il9 Clive to Madras^ 17 October, 17G6 Madras Milit. Cons, 17 November, 
Vol. 57 pp. 340-43. 

120. Warren Hastings to Madras, 2 July 1781. Forwarded to Lord Macartney 
after he took charge of the government from Char/es Smith, Home miscellaneous 

Series, Vol. 246. pp. 187-188. 

121. B.ukn-ud Daula to Madras, Country Correspondence No. 77 for 17C6 
Mint, Cons, 11 August, Vol. 57 pp. .2X6-17, 

^^122. Same to same. No. 87 idem, 19 September pp, 27G-77. 

• 123. ^Madras to Caillaud Smith, 19 September, pp, 282-83. 

124. Clive to Madras, 8 September, idem* 9 October pp. 299*300. 
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The Madras government had clearly defined their objects in 
acquiring the Northern Sarkars.^^® They were to provide for the security 
of the northern factories and the Company's investments there; to exalt 
the name of the Company in the estimation of the people; to maintain 
the friendship of Nizam Ali; and, finally^ to keep the communications 
open between the two presidencies of Madras and Bengal. General 
Caillaud was given complete discretion to detennine the terms of the 
treaty and the Madras government wrote to him that they “shall be 
satisfied with any conclusion that is not dishonourable and disadvantageous 
to our Hon'ble masters*'. ^26 Curiously enough, the Madras government 
entered into an agreement with Hussain Ali Khan and Jogi Pantulu for a 
period of three years for the management of the three central Sarkars 
even before Caillaud reached Hyderabad to negotiate with Nizam AliJ-' 
Caillaud had his first audience with Nizam Ali on 27 Octol>er^ 2 S 
treaty was concluded on 12 November 1766 


125. Madras to Caillaud amt Pybus (Milit.) 14 August, Vol 57 222-25-^ 

126 Same to same, 14 October, idenu p. 30S. 

127 Milit. Cons, 27 October, Vol. 57 pp. 321-22 and Ma'7ra.< ta Cmflmid ami 
Smith, 28 October, idem. pp. 3ib2l. Charles Smith .succeeded Pyhus as chief of 
Masuiipatam at this time. 

128 . Caillaud to Madrasi, Hyderabad HO October, idenu 10 November, \dcni^ 

pp. 328-29. 

129. See ULilit Cons. 27 November, idem pp. Hl7.t8. Extracts from the diar> 
of Caillaud dated 2G, 27, 28 and 29 October, and 1. 2, 4. 5. r*, 7 , 8, lo, 11, 12 and 
14 November are entered on idem, pp. 348-55. 

The moat damaging piece of criticism of these transactions came from 0110 
of the prominent legal authorities of the time. 

“.^t the time of the grant reaching Madras, the trouj^a we hud lent to the 
Niaam were still in his pay and s-ervio© in the Circars. and the Madras govern- 
ment with the concurrence of Lord Clive came to the decisive resolution of avail- 
ing themselves in any event of the grant. Their torces were already on tuo spot 
to maintain or enforce the claim. WAr, however, was if possible to bo avoidodt 
treachery, chicane, and bribery were substituted the safer instruinonts. Hus- 
sain Ally, the manager of the Subah, was in the •first instance dealt with and 
successfully to betray the interest of hi9 master and for tho promise of a Jaghocr 
(which was actually sc-ttled on him afterwards by tho company^ a promise of sup‘ 
port and protection, and also of being continued in his reiitership he agreed to 

act with the Company Vizerararauzo was also brought over by assurances of 

lessening bis rent and having traitorously delivered up tho forts of Rajahmundry 
and Cosi^imcotab, wAich had boon in his charge, he retired to his own Circar of 
Chicaoole. In tho meantime a deputation was sent to Hyderabad. ..The Soubuh 
was as yet a stranger to the grant of the Mogul. ..The fort of Condi pilla wai 
seized upon ..And by dint of money advanced to the Soubhah and presents to his 
ministers and officers his grant of the Circars was obtained.*' 

. A Short Hieiorg of the East India Company, pp, 87 08, by Franiiis EufscU 
Ho published previous to this book a Collection of Statutes, Charters and Bye-lau).^ 
of the East India Company. 
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A(A:ording to this treaty, 1*0 in return for ‘he perpetual free gift 

of the Sarkars of Chicacole, Rajahmundry, Ellore, Mustafanagar and 

^ ^ Murtizanagar, the Company agreed to assist the Nizam 

1Q0 treaty of 4* 

1706. with a body of troops to settle the affairs of His 

Highness* government in everything that is right and 
proper whenever required” with the proviso that they shall not be preclu- 
ded from considering their own requirements before such assistance was 
g^iven. The Company agreed to pay Nizam Ali the annual tribute of five 
lakhs of rupees for the three middlemost Sarkars and two more lakhs 
for each of the remaining two Sarkars of Chicacole and Murtizanagar 
when they come into their possession, thus making a total of nine lakhs 
by the time the articles of the treaty were completely carried into effect. 
The Company were to bring the Chicacole Sarkar into their custody and 
manage it on their own account. But, in view of former grants, Basalat 
Jang, Nizam Ali’s younger brother was to have a life interest in the 
Sarkar of Murtizanagar as a personal on whose death the Company 

were to be possessed of it. The expenses of actual military assistance 
given in any year were to be deducted out of the annual tribute and the 
balance only to be paid to Nizam Ali. In case the expenses exceeded 
the annual tribute* Nizam Ali was to reimburse the Company to the 


Francis Russel studied law at the Glasgow University and was admitted 
to the Lincoln's Inn in 1778. From 1763 till his death he held various posts unde^ 
the Duchy of Lancaster, including those of Solicitor and Deputy Clerk of the 
Council. His special patron was Henry Dundas, and he probably assisted him 
in drafting the Bill of 1784 which established the India Board. He was thereupon 
appointed Solicttor to the India Board, the post he held till the remainder of his 
life. Ho was consequently consulted on legal points, and helped to frame the 
India act of 17G8 He died on 1st September 1795 after a long illness. There is 
a portrait of bis in the India Office (No, 378 of the 1924 Catalogue). 

See; Foster William (later SirJ, 4 Descriptive Catalogue of the Tainting' 
Statues etc. in the Imdia Office, p. 74 . 


.On the inconsistencies of this treaty, Wilks had something trenchant to 
■ay. “But after thus seizing, under the dtrect authority of the Mogul, this 
extensive territory as an independent possession, it was deemed wise by the 
government of Madras, to 8end*an Emba8S> to Nizam Ali, which negotiated a 
treaty, submitting to hold it as a free gift, and tributary dependency from this 
avowed inferior and equivocal deputy to whoza exclusion it had been conferred 
and in despite (sic) of whom it had been seized. It is not here intended to dis- 
CUM the suggestions which have been already mixed with our earlier investiga- 
tion, (already quoted in the text of the present “ 

political force of either the authority or the act which has now been deiWibed, 
Wt to mark in all these transactions the vicious preference for ostensibl^depen. 
dsnoo and the unprofitable and degrading tendency of political simulation . 

UistoTicaV Sketches^ Vol# I, Pj ^88s 


180. See Aitchisoo, Vol IX* pp. 22-35. It 
the* several Veatiee and engagements mentioned 
AS far M the Northern Sarkars are concerne4. 


is to be noted that the articles of 
in this chapter are drawn upon 
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extent of the deficit. The Sarkars were to be acquitted by Nizam Ali 
of “all arrears and demands'' due to him and the Company left to 
manage them according to their unfettered discretion. The Company were 
to pay the tribute in three kists^ for which Nizam should accept approved 
mhukar bills. I'he diamond mines in the Sarkars were to remain the 
property of Nizam Ali. The fort of Kondapalli was to be garrisoned by 
the Company’s troops but Nizam Ali was to appoint his kiladar who was 
to enjoy the usual jagir attached to his office. Ali was to assist thQ 
Company whenever required and thus the treaty of “mutual favour, alli- 
ance and friendship” was concluded. Nizam Ali then delivered a formal 
sanad to the company ceding the Northern Sarkars.^^^ 


It will be seen from the above that the treaty did not mention 
the grant of the Emperor Shah Alam. Relations between Nizam Ali and 
the Madras government were greatly strained and a war 
Treaty of l<r )8 ^^^ 1 ^ averted by a fresh treaty signed at Madras on 23 

February i 76 <S.l ^2 Xhe noteworthy features of this treaty 
are two. The first recognised the nmoab of Arcot as a party to the treaty. The 
second was that the opening article made specific mention of the Mughal /rtrman 
which the Nizam recognised and confirmed Rasalat Jang’s intrigues with Hyder 
Ali, the treaty maintained, gave the Company the right to take possession of 
the MurtaZanagar Sarkar, in the same manner as the Chicacole Sarkar 
was brought under the Company’s administration. But as a mark of good 
faith, the Company willingly allowed Basalat Jang to enjoy it with the 
express proviso that he should forthwith renounce all correspondence with 
Ivler Ali. Incase this article was infringed upon the Company would be 


free to take possession of the Sarkar, in which case Nizam Ali was to 
support them. The fort of Kondapalli including the jagir was to be 
the Company's property, not withstanding any article to the contrary in 
the treaty of i766. Nizam AH agreed to direct Narayana Deo, the Raja 
of Kimidi, who declared his independence of the Company on the basis 
of an alleged sanad from him,^ as well as the other Rajas to obey the 
Company as their lawful masters. A material point in this treaty is that 
the tribute was reduced from seven to five Aakhs of rupees for the four 
Northern Sarkars and two more for the Murtuzanagar Sarkar when the 
Company got possession of it, which was to be paid in two kiata, instead 
of the previous three. On this point Madras wrote home: “\Ve have 

also taken care to have the treaty so worded that the payment of this 
sum does not appear to be by virtue of our holding the Circars from the 
Soubaff but only in consideration of the friendship subsisting between 


181 . See Aitehiaon Vol lx pp. 26.27. 
aS2. Ibid pp. 28-34. 

JS3. Madras Letters Received, 4 March 1768. (Bourchier) para 12 Vol. HI, 
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'The Madras government was not altogether satisfied with its 
reversionary right to the Guntur Sarkar in accordance with the treaties of 

1766 and 1768 and the retention of that district by 

Basalat Jang for his life. This Sarkar was important 
auntup Sarkar from a revenue standpoint. But the security of the other 

T Northern Sarkars stood greatly jeopardised, if not actu- 
ally imoerilled, so long as Basalat Jang was open to the intrigues of 

the French whom he had employed in his service, and his territory to the 
encroachment of Hyder AH from the south. Geographically, as well as 
traditionally, Guntur had always been linked up with its neighbouring 
Sarkars and its rendition to Basalat Jang had been a grievance of the 
Madras government since it broke the line of communications from Madras 
to Ganjam. Finally, its possession was deemed advantageous to check 
any treachery on the part of Nizam Ali. All these con.si derations impelled 
the Madras government constantly to endeavour to secure first its lease 
and finally its possession by the Company. 

As early as June 1772, Hus.sain Ali .struggled hard to obtain the 
lease of this Sarkar and thus extend his hegemony oVer the Sarkars in 
general. But Basalat Jang was extremely reluctant and Hussain Ali him- 
self ^mable to procure the necessary money to substantiate his offers. 
Before the end of T772, the Madras government itself started direct negoti- 
ations with Basalat Jang for the renting of the Sarkar. A comprehensive 
statement of its revenues was prepared and one Mai la Pandit was deputed 
to open negotiations with him. But this mission also failed. The 
anxiety of the government to procure the lease was all the more intensi- 
fied in view of the fact that their soldiers and sepoys were constantly 
deserting and .seeking service with Basalat Jang. Even though a promise 
was obtained in 1773 from the latter that he would not in future enter- 
tain any of the Company’s troops, no definite progress was made by the 
government in furtherance of their cherished obfect.^^^ No further action 
was kaken for the next two years. 


184. See liilM. Cons, 8 Jiftie, 1772, containing the summary of a letter from 
Basalat Jang {Country Correspondence No. 110 for 1772) Vol. 71 pp. 449-52. Also 
Masulipatam to Madras 9 June, idem. pp. 458-60. 

136, Masulipatamy to Madras, 8 July* Milit. Cons. 20 July, Vol. 72, pp, 604-608* 
same to same , 16 July idem, 23 July idem, pp. 631-34; same to same, 27 July idem. 
3 August idem, p. 637 and resolution of tho government thereon, pp, 637-38« 
Madras to Masutipatam, 7 August idem, p 644, Masulipatam to Madras, ^2 August 
idem- 24 August tdm. pp. 695-96; Basalat Jang and Devi Chandto Madras, (Country 
Correspondence Nos. 146 and 146 for 1772) and the resolution of tho government 
thereon abandoning the subject for the time being, idem. p. 696. 

136. lHasulipatam to Madras, 14 March 1773 idem" 5 April Vol, 73 pp, 314-16 
aftd resolution of thp government thereon idem, pp, 316-17, and Madras to UasuU* 
patam, 9 April idem.pp, 381-32. 
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In 1775, th« menace from the French in the employ ofBasalat 
JanR became serious. The Masulipatam Council urged upon the govern* 
ment to approach him with a view to procuring the dismissal of the 
French troops and the renting of Motupalli and the adjacent villages 
which would prevent the French from landing their troops. The 
government, curiously enough, did not act on this proposal. But a couple 
of months later and on the instructions of the Bengal government, troops 
were actually marched to the frontiers of the Guntur Sarkar with a view 
to coerce Basalat Jang to countenancing the requests of the Masulipatam 
Council.I^® 

Meanwhile negotiations were started with Nizam Ali with a view 
to bring pressure to bear upon Basalat Jang.^*^® Nizam Ali actually 
directed his brother to cease all connection with the French but the 
unfortunate dissensions in the Madras Council during the administration 
of Lord Pigot temporarily shelved the matter early in 1776 . 

The administration of Sir Thomas Rumbold once again brought 
the question of the Guntur Sarkar into the region of practical politics and 
gave it a very strange and perhaps unfortunate turn 
li^dtoeaty wf5i •Within three months of his taking office (July 
*”^*1779*****" Rumbold drew pointed attention to the French intrigues 
and proposed to threaten Basalat Jang with the forcible 
seizure of the Sarkar in case the Company’s demands were not yielded 
by him.l^O A letter was consequently written to Nizam Ali and the 
commandant at Ongole was directed to stop all Kuropeans going into the 
Sarkar.l^l Nizam Ali does not seem to have replied to this letter but 
Basalat Jang himself negotiated through his vakil for the rent of the 
Sarkar.W* The government sent certain proposals to Basalat Jang^^® and 

187 Bam to som, 20 May 1775 Milit. Secret Proc. 29 May, Vol. 78 pp. 738-41 
Minute* of oonsuUations idem. 8 June idem, p 766 Madros to yLasulipatam 13 
June idem. p. 308 Madras to Basalat, Jang IS June idem. p. 805 Masulipatam to 
Madras 27 June idem. 4 July idem p. 913 and the resolution of the government 
thereon idem p. 914. 

S.B. Whenevrt' the Bengal records are quoted they ore definitely indioa. 
ted with the prefix "Bengal”. Otherwise the references are always to Madras 
records. 

1S8. Consultations in Milit. Secret Proc. 7 August idem p. 1,004, idem 14 
August idem pp. 1,060 FF. Resolution of the government idem p. J,068 and 
Medroe tc Moeulipatomi 19 August idem p, 1,088. 

139, Metdrse to Bengal^ 23 October Milit . Secret Proc. Vol. 79 Pg 1,880 eftme to 
same 92 November idem p. 1,485. 

*140, Uilit. Secret Proc. 10 July 1778 VoP 88 pp. 1,908 H* 

I43t Resolution of tbe government idem. pp. 1,218-14. 

149. Select Comma Cons. 80 November 1778 VoL 64 p# 688, 

I4$f Idern 29 Pecember idem p. 865. 
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requested* the permission of the Bengal government to negotiate a trpaty 

with Bengal gave the government a free hand in these transac- 

tions. subject to certain general reservations,^'^® and a treaty was conclu- 
ded between the Company and Basalat Jang in April 1779 - 


According to this treaty, the Company were granted the rent 
of the Guntur Sarkar at a rate to be settled by agreement. The exclusion 
of the French was the most important concession gained by the Company 
'while mutual protection of their own and Basalat Jang^s interests was 
guaranteed. Any British troops stationed in the Sarkar were to be paid 
at the Company’s rates and reimbursed out of the rent of the Sarkar in 
monthly instalments and the residue paid to Basalat Jang. In case the 
Sarkar was threatened with an invasion, the Company undertook to assist 
him with their troops on condition that he defrayed the ordinary and 
extra-ordinary expenses of the expedition. The Company further guaranteed 
that none of their servants would molest or interfere with the activities of 
the servants and raiyats of Basalat Jang. The customary allowance of 
M. Ps. 5,000 a year was continued to the zamindars in the Sarkar. 
Basalat Jang was allowed to retain possession of thti jagir and fort of 
Kondapalli but such a number of the Company’s troops may be deemed 
necessary were to be stationed with the Icilcidar of the fort for tho pro- 
tection of the Sarkar. On the other hand, Basalat Jang agreed to furnish 
the Company, whenever required, wdth a body of horse, the charges of 
which were to be borne by the Company. 


But, this treaty was short-lived. The unfortunate rivalry between 
Warren Hastings and Sir Thomas Rumbold and the equally disgusting 
Holland episode, completely estranged Nizam Ali from the Company. 
Hastings himself condemned Rumbold’s treaty with Basalat Jang as having 
been “concluded and avowed without the participation of his immediate 
sovereign’’ But it was forgotten that Bengal had sanctioned the treaty 

with certain reservations 1^8 ,,hile Nizam Ali had not taken any interest 

at the moment. None the less, the Madras government sent aid to Basalat 
Jang against the encroachments of Hyder Ali. 1^8 

This attitude of the Madras government evoked the enmity of 
both Nizam Ali and Hyder .Mi. while Basalat Jang himself pleaded for 
the restitution of the Sarkar and the withdrawal of the assistance sent to 


144 . Madras to Bengal, 31- December, 1773 Bengal Bel. 
Vol. 49. p. G52. 

145 Bengal to Madras 25 January, idem. p. 65». 

146! Aitchison, Vol, IX PP. 40-42 which also contains 


Cons. 29 January 1779, 


the surrender order of 


Basalat 25 „ 79 . jjeng. Bel. Vol. 52 

148, Bengal had originally sanctioned this treaty on 21 April. 

149. Select Comm, Cons, 19 April, Vol, 66, p, 84, 


p. 674, 
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him# But, while complying with the latter part of Basalat Jan^^s requi- 
sition, the government did not feel disposed to return the Sarkar.^'^^ 
Strangely enough they had not informed the Bengal government that they 
had in October 1779 granted to the Nawab of Arcot the lease of the 
Sarkar for a period of ten years. Bengal wrote to Nizam AH that* the 
treaty had not infringed his rights as defined by the previous treaties of 
1766 and 1768 but that, if he did not approve, they were prepared to 
surrender the Sarkar. 


At this stage Sir Thomas Rumbold left for England just before 
the Madras gov’^erninent had suspended Holland from his residency at 

Repudiation of ^y^erabad, he had written to Bengal that the attitude 

the ti^aty of of Nizam Ali was clearly hostile to the Company, that 

the restitution of the Sarkar alone could bring him round 
and that he was willing to guarantee that the French 
W'ould not be permitted to have any dealings, military or otherwise, in 
the Sarkar.l »^ Phe Bengal government while confirming Holland in the 
residency directed Madras to restore the Sarkar to Basalat Jang.l 53 
awgued that when, they granted permission to the Rumbold government to 
negotiate the treaty they had never supported that Nizam AH could be 
ignored in the discussions. 

They further believed that since Basalat Jang was unable to 
perform his obligations to the Company, there could be no breach of 
treaty in such a restoration. In view of the fact that the Company reser- 
ved to itself the reversionary right to the Sarkar after the death of Basalat 
Jang there was no immediate advantage in continuing its possession under 
the treaty which had been the casue of so much trouble in South India. 
As such, they forthwith directed Holland to intimate to Nizam Ali with 
their decision to restore the Sarkar to Basalat Tang.l'^'^ 

The Madras covernment were still unwilling: to take any action 
on the directions of the Bengal government. .After a considerable amount 
of discussion and vacillation, Saipuel Johnson 'urging upon the restoration 
while General Munro objecting to it and only by the casting vote of the 
President Whitehill, the Guntur Sarkar was restored to Basalat Jang, 
three clear months after the receipt of the Bengal instructions. This res- 
toration had an immediate effect on the politics of Nizam Ali who quitted 
the confederacy he had formed against the Company.155 por this delay 


to Bengal, 18 February 1780. Bengal 8el. Com. 20 March Vol. 


150, Madras 
55 pp, 

161. Bengal to Holland , 20 March, 1780. Ben. Bel. Cone. Fob 55 pp, 28-90, 
Hollar^ to Bengal 12 May B<mgal,8el. Com. 12 Jun. Vol. 55 p, 400, 
Bengal to Madras 12 June Idem 421-26. 

Bengal to Holland, 12 Juno 1780. Bengal 8el. Cone. Vol, 55 p. 428. 
Madrai read the Bengal initruotions in Sel Comm. Cone. 17 J»)y Vof. 1* 


162. 

163. 

W4. 

155. 


^ ^ , — wane, VOl. 1* 

p. W7. Johnson s minute 2 Auguet, idem, p, Muuro's minute 7 August idem. 
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in the execution of their orders and for other acts of insubordination, the 
Bengal government suspended Whitehill from his office of President and 
Governor of Fort St. George. 


In July, 1781, Warren Hastings forwarded a lengthy despatch to 
the Madras government advocating the complete retrocession of all the‘ 


Proposed retro- 
cession of the 
•Northern Sar- 
kars; Hastings 
Macartney 
controversy. 


Sarkars to Nizam Ali.^^'^ As has been already shown, 
be considered the grant of Shah Alam (1775) to be so 
weak no better than a “p^'^tension”. He argued that 
according to the information supplied by the Committee 
of Secrecy appointed by the House of Common in 1773, 


the net advantage to the Company from the possession 


of the four Northern Sarkars was only Rs. 43.^10 a year in times of peace 


a paltry consideration when compared to the anxiety and responsibility 
entailed in their administration. He wrote that the “extent of the Circars... 
is like the definition of a mathematical line, length without breadth*', and 
hence could not be of much value to the Company. He proceeded to 
demonstrate that the Company’s investment, which was the primary motive 
for their acquisition had gone down considerably after ihey had become 
possessed of the Sarkars. He quoted the despatch of the Couil of Direc* 
tors dated 17 March, 1769 directing the Madras government to confine 
their activities to the Carnatic and not to dabble with the affairs of the 
Sarkars which at best could only serve “as a barrier to our Bengal posse- 
ssions and the depression of the* French power in the Carnatic. 


Warren Hastings strongly emphasised the fact that the Sarkars 
were weakly defended and were always at the mercy of Nizam Ali and 
their retrocession would be “the sacrifice of nothing but a name.” He 
then formulated the following set of proposals for the consideration of 
Lord Macartney and his Council at INfadras. 


(1) Nizam Ali .should be desired to send a body of horse to 
assis^ the Company in the Carnatic whenever required. 

(2) The Company were to retain .such factories, forts and ports 
in the vSarkars as were in their possession prior to the treaty of 17^8. 


(:?) In all matters connected with future wars in South India, 
the opinion and plans of the government were to prevail over tho.se of 
Nizam Ali. 


p 1 T60. Resolution of the government, 6 September, Vol. 2 p. 1394. and Madras 
to Bengal 2 September, Bengal 'Tel. Cons. 2 October Vol. 56 R 2. 

156 flolland to Bengal 3 September Bengal Sel. Cons. 2 October Vol. 56 p 437. 
Qevernor.Goneral’s minute rfUspending Whitehill 10 October idem pp.530,44. 


157. Warren Hastings to Charles Smith, 2 July 1781 later on forwarded to 
Lord Macartney with the aovernor-Oeneral’s letter of 7 July. Home Miscellaneous 
Series, Vol. 246. p- 183 and pp. 187-98. 
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(4) Nizam Ali should not permit any European nations other 

than the Engflish to establish factories or land troops in the Sarkars. 

(5) In consideration of the retrocession of the Sarkars and while 
acknowlcdgjing ‘his right to the arrears of Peshcush due to the time of 
his taking possession, the government do nevertheless request that he will 
forego to claim in and grant the Company an acquittal of the same for ever”. 

Lord IVfacartney totally disagreed with the views of Warren 
Hastings. His Lordship wrote:^^® “The retrocession of the Circars, once 
so precious in our estimation, bv a voluntary offer to the NiZam when we 
are involved in a tedious and expensive war, might argue not only unstea- 
diness of councils but inability of defence without gaining us any credit 
for justice or moderation, a character less to be oblaim‘d by the disposal 
of that which we possess without actual dispute, than by avoiding to 
contend for advantages to which we cannot claim a right”. He discoun- 
ted all fears from an aggressive attitude of Ni/am Ali who ‘ appears to 
act with perfect neutrality”. He quoted more recent figures than those of 
177.“^ to show that the Sarkars were adequately defended by the Company’s 
tiT)ops and argut?d that “the narrowness of the Cirr ais .. facilitate our 
protection of them”. 

His Lordship considered the possession of the Sarkars to be of 
such value that if it came to the question of choosing between tluun and 
the Carnatic he would certainly prefer the former. I'he Sarkars were “our 
own immediate property”, whereas in the Carnatic the Nawab of Arcot 
only submitted to the influence of the Company with great reluctance’ 
“The Circars, besides, approach nearer to our great and important posse 
sslons in India, which are under your immediate command,’’ meaning 
thereby the province of Bengal. “Treaties an* for the most part maintain- 
ed by ^ sense of mutual advantage in upholding or by a dread of 
infringing them. We should loss in the opinion entertained of our wisdom 
as well as in our wealth and power, if we are to cede a valuable, solid, 
permanent possession for the hojiow friendship and precarious allii'Wicc o^ 
an oriental prince.” He demonstrated that the revenues of the Sarkars 
were considerably greater than the estimatat of Warren Hastings, that no 

158. Macarteney -Warren Hastings (private No 3) 10 August 1781. Home 
Miscellaneous Series Vol 246 pp, 199-207. 

The enclosures to this letter include a statement of the rents of the 
Sarkars from 1766 to 1780 and a note relative to the revenues for 178l (pp 211-13) 
a stateipent of the sums of the value of coastal goods shipped in connection with 
the Company's investment in the Sarkars for the period 1762 1780 (pp. 223-24) a 
note on the military establishment of the Sarkars and its expenses (p, 227) and, 
finally^ a statement of the total military djsbursemeiits for January 1781 in con- 
nection with the management of the Sarkars (p. 231/ 

* See also extracts from Macarteney to the Secret Committee of the Couri^ of 
Directors, 28 September idem, pp. 146-48 reiterating the arguments used in hit 
letter to Warren Hastings. 
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material deduction would result in the military charges of the troops main- 
tained for the protection of the Company’s investment in the Sarkars in 
case they were restored to Nizam Ali and that the Company's investment 
had not fallen off when 'compared with its state prior to the acquisition 
of these coastal districts. Finally, he pointed out that the retrocession 
would endanger the recovery of the current jama and the outstanding 
balances from the zainindars and renters. 

These arguments once for all delei mined the future of the Sarkars 
and all ideas of their letrocession were completely abandoned. 

Basalat Jang died in 1782 and Nizam Ali retained possession of 
the Guntur Sarkar in contravention of the conditions of the treaties of 
1766 and 1768. Consequently the Madras government 
withheld its tribute for the remaining Sarkars. Lord 
Cornwallis arrived in India with definite orders for the 
recovery of the Guntur Sarkar. But it was not till 1788 
that he deemed it safe for any definite move in this 
matter. While Captain KennawMV, who was appouited resident at 
Hyderabad and directed to negotiate with Nizam in conneetjon with matters 
of grave importance, w^as still on his way to the Nizam's Court, Corn- 
w'allis sent a despatch after him instructing him to proceed forthwith with 
the demand for tlie restoration of the Sarkar. When once the Nizam 

knew of the strong views held by Cornwallis, he voluntarily surrendered 
the Sarkar to Captain Kennaway, on i8th September 1788.^^^ After 

allowing for the irregular collections of the Nizam from this Sarkar the 

Company’s arrears of Peshkush stood al Rs. 9,16,668.^^’^ Several treaties 
were afterwards concluded between the Nizam and the Company^^^ but 
it w^as only after the treaty of 1831 that the annual payments to the 
Nizam were capitalised at a sum of R*. 1,66,66,666 by wluch the 


Death of Basa- 
lat Jang apd 
final acquisition 
of the Guntur 
Sarkar. 


159, Briggs; The Ntzam, Vol Ip. 192. 

idt). Minute of Lord Cornvmllis, IG Juneil788 and instructions to Capt Kon* 
iiaway, Charles Ross; Correspondence of Charles first Marquis Cornwallis Vol, 1 
Appendix XXIII pp. 530-31. 

Sqq also, Cornwallis to the Nizam, 7 July, later deemed as a treaty by 
the House of Commons. Aitchison, Vol. IX pp. 42-4G. 

IGl See also, for the order Nizam’s voluntarily surrendering the Sarkar to 
Capt, Kennaway, see Aitchison Vol, IX p. 420. 

Cornwallis to the Court of Directors, 3 November. Ross; Cornwallis Cor^ 
respondence, Vol. 1 Appendix No. XXIV pp. 532-3G. 

162 Aitchison: Introduction to Vol. IX. p. 3# 


' 163 Treaties between the Nia«n and the Company not specifically relaljve 

to the Guntur Sarkars were those of 4 July l790, 1 September 1798, 13 July 1799, 
19 Ootobe? 1800, Commercial treaty of 12 April 180-2. dealing with certain ports m 
tLsiJkars particularly Masulipatam: 28 April 1804. and 12 December 1822, All 


in Aitchison Vol. IX pp. 46—92. 
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Nizam’s government was temporarily extricated from grave financial 
scandals.^®* With this transaction, the five Northern Sarkars became 
the vinquestioned possessions of the East India Company and were never 
again claimed by the Nizam, 


164, Aitchisont Introduction to VoU iX p. 7. 

Information regarding the liquidation tof the peskaah arrears and the 
future commutation of the same is obscure and conflicting. Thus, while Aitchison 
maintains that it was only after the treaty of Ifldl that the oommutation wap 
settled) other authorities contend that it had been arranged for as early as l8as, 

Keye’s life of Lord Metcalfe does not help us in this respect. 

It is only fitting that 1 should here recall the large debts owed by the 
Nisam and several of his Courtiers to. companies like Palmer and Ckifuj^pay and 
other individual Europeans. 

These affairs are very interesting and would fill the pages of a conside- 
rable monograph. 


(Ti) 6ii aoaftpMsd/i 



NEW LIGHT ON THE KAKATIYAS. 1 


M. RAMA RAO, n.A, (HONS,) M.K.A.S. 

Many aspects of Kakatiya history have yet to be known and 
much valuable information regarding them is confined to innumerable stone 
inscriptions and manuscripts lying unknown in the Telingana part of the 
Nizlim’s dominions. An attempt is made in these pages to throw new 
light on some of the problems connected with the early history of the 
Kakatiya dynasty, as obtained from the sources mentioned above. 

Community — The community of the Kakatiyas has been a matter 
of much dispute. The authorities that throw light on this problem are 
various and mutually contradicting. Some inscriptions of the time of 
Ganapati, like the Motupalli, Pakhala and Conjeevaram ‘records,^ mention 
the Kakatiyas as kshatriyas of the Solar race. In direct •contrast to this, 
the Dantesvaram inscription of the time of Raja Dikpaladeva 3 ascribes 
to them a Lunar origin. The former version is found only in the inscrip- 
tions of Ganapati and that too in those dated after his conquest of the 
East Coast. Most of the Kakatiya records are content with calling them as 
such. Even the poet Vidyanatha, the protigee of Prataparudra, calls his 
patron a member of the super -aclar -lunar race. 4 In the Anumakonda 
record of Kakati Rudra also, which professes to describe the family of 
the Kakatiyas, this general nomenclature is retained.5 Apart from these 
royal records, many others belonging to the relatives and subordinates of 
these kings are of immense value to us, in this connection. The Kaka- 
tiyas were members of the Durjaya family and had close matrimonial 
relations with many other families lik% the K5tas and Natavadis who 
were also descended from the same ancestor, and were members of the 
fourth caste.6 An inscriptioft from Budapur in Hyderabad state, belong- 


1 The problems discussed In this paper have been included in my introduc* 
tion to the ^^T^lingana InioripitionB*'. 

2 E.I; XII p. 188, Hyd. Apch. series No. 4, 1.A. Xxl p. 197. 

3 E.I. IX p, 163. 


4 


Pratapaructfiyam 


11. 19-80: 


6 B.L VI p. 189. Ibid p. 84. 

8m dbio my paper “Sodie laterntiDg facts about the Kakatiyas" in 
J.A.H.R.3, Vol. lU pts. a, 8 and 4. 
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ing to Malyala Gundaya, a general of Ganapati, states in clear and 
uneqivocal terms, that the Kakatiya family belonged to the fourth caste7 
Generlogy — 'rhe earlier part of the Kakatiya geneology is obscure. 
Many records of this family begin the ancestry with Pr51a II while a few 
like the two Anumakonda inscriptions 8 and the Ekamranatha and Che- 
brolu records,^ mention a Beta alias Tribhuvafiarnalla before him. 'fhis 
Beta is considered to have been the earliest member of the Kakatiya 
family. It is now possible to push the geneology back by a generation. 
The M5tupalli inscriptioniO mentions a Prola before Beta and the former’s 
identity can now be established with certainty, on the basis of records 
from the Nizam’s dominions. ('Ine inscription from Kazipet makes men- 
tion of Prola, son of Betall and another from the same place makes this 
Beta son of Polalarasa.l2 From the Pillalamarri and Palampet inscrip- 
tions, 13 it is known that a certain Bamma defe.itecl a Chola king, on 
behalf of his Kakatiya overlord. Bamma’s great-grand-son Kama was a 
general of Prola 11.14 Evidently Bamma’s suzerain must have proceeded 
Beta. It is reasonable, then, to identity the earlier Prola of the Motupalli 
inscription with the Polalarasa of the Kazipet record and also with th^ 

overlord of Bamma and call him Prola I. This fact construed with the 

«> 

accounts given in numerous other records would render the geneology of 
the Kakatiyas as follows. — 

Prola I. 

I 

Beta 

I 

Prola II. 


Rudra Mahadeva. 

1 

Ganapati 

I 

Ruflramba 

I 

Prataparudra, 

c 

7 11. 17— 1“?. 

li'5i?ollr.tfbdH»s&Sp>s4 o &Sr«8- 50(j6&tS*i 

Tel Ins. p. 6S. 11—19—20 

8 I. A. XI p. 10, E.I. IX p, 165. 

9 I,A. XXI p. 197, E.T. VI p. 142 

10 g. I. XII p. 188 

11 'tS s-^o Tel. Ins. Kak. 1. 11—12—1.3. 

^ 12 4 9 4 ¥:6o 

Ibid No. 2 11—17—19 

18 Ibid Ho, 9 11. 10-13. Hyd. Arch, series No. 8 11 34—38. This pofnt 
has been disonssed in my paper ‘The Recheria famil}* Vide J.A.H.B,S. vol V 
pt. 8,pp ISO-ieO 14 Ibid. 
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Chronology — Several Kakatiya records from Hyderabad State 
facilitate the determination of the earlier chronoloj^y of the family and 
bring in many alterations in that of the later rulers. The reign of 
Prataparudra, is considered to have begun in, A. D. 1296. Inscriptions 
from Panagal, Ganapavaram and Maniir 17 give for this monarch, 
dates corresponding to A. D. 1291, 1292 and 1294 respectively. Fresh 

light is also thrown on the commencement of the reign of Rudramba. 
Current opinion is that this queen began to rule immediately after the 
death of her father Ganapati in A. D. 1260. But the Malkapur inscrip- 
tion refutes this opinion bv mentioning that Ganapati was alive in A. I). 
1261. While editing this record, 1 ^ Mr. J. Ramiah Pantiilu has formu- 
lated a theory of abdication by (xanapati in the previous year. He 
could not find any other way of explaining the presence of both father 
and daughter in the same grant and especially the latter figuring as a 
ruling sovereign. It is now possible to prove that this theory is untenable 
and to give a more satisfactory solution of the peculiarity. At Burugu- 
gadda in the Hyderabad State, 1 ^ there is an inscription which records a 
gift by a subordinate of the queen in A. 1). 1258. It cannot possibly 
be argued that Ganapati ’s abdication took place in this yeaj, bccau.se his 
records range up to A. I), 1260 and 1261. The only alternative is to 
suppose that the father and daughter were ruling conjointly between 1258 
and 1261. Vidyanatha supports this conclusion. Further, such rule is not 
unparalelled in Kakatiya history. Rudramba and her grandson Pratapa* 
rudra were so ruling between 1290 and 1296 A. I). 'Fhe reign of Ganapati 
is known from other sources to have commenced de-jure in A. I). 1199 20 
and ended in A, 1), 1261. the date of the Malkapur inscription. His 
father Mahadeva is kno\\n to have had a short and feeble reign which 
obviously ended in A. 1). 1199 ; but the initial year of the reign, has to 
be determined by the last jegnal year of Rudra. An inscription from 


15 ... ^ tt* 

11. 11—12 

oS;S.g“oejo«ix) (')jg )03 11 15. Tel. Ins. Kak. No. 35. 

16 ... sSx>^ O.oOb' 

11 6 lO,^ 

17 Tel. Ins. 43 Kak. Ibid No. 45, 

18 J.A.H.R.S. Vol. IV pt. 3 ancU4 p, 161, 

........ CO>ro U 3—5 


SO E. B, 196 of 1905. 
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Pillalmarri 21 mentions that Rudra was ruling in A. D. 1195 and nc5" later 
records of this king are available. Hence Mahadeva's reign must be 
dated between A. D. 1195 and 1199. Regarding the initial year of Rudra 
himself, a Draksharama record ^2 gives the date A. D. 1158 and no 
earlier one is known. Thus his reign would be between A.D. 1158 and 1195* 
The Canarese inscription at Anuinakonda gives the stray date of A. D* 
1 1 17 for Prola 11,23 A record from Materu in Hyderabad State 24 
mentions him in A, D. 1119, while another epigraph also speaks of him 
in A, D. 1115.25 We might therefore suppose that he ruled between 
A. D. 1115 and 1158. l^he dates of the first two ancestors of the Kakatiyas 
have got to be determined on the basis of their position in the geneology. 
Calculating, then, at the rate of thirty years a generation, from the date 
of Prola II, we might approximately fix their time. The following would 
then be the chronology of the Kakatiyas — 


I . 

Prola I 

logo — io8o. A.D. 

$. Mahadeva 

1195—1199. A.D. 

2. 

Beta 

1080—1115. ,, 

6. Ganapati 

1199—1261. „ 

37 

Prola II 

111.5—1158. ,, 

7. Rudramba 

1258—1296. „ 

4 - 

Rudra 

1158—1195. 

8. Prataparudra 26 

1290 — 1326. 


Origin — The origin and rise of the Kakatiyas to power has been 
a mystery. It is however possible to gather a number of stray evidences 
bearing on this point. Traditional histories seem to indicate that the 
Kakatiyas were migrants to the neighbourhood of Anumakonda. 27 There 
irs a village called Kdgaii in the Mysore State. Another set of traditions 
connects this family with Gangapur in the Mahaboobnagar distrtict. A 
record from Gudur in the Warangal district mentions that Kakati Beta 

was instituted lord of the Kojravi country. 28 An Eastern Chalultyan 

grant of loth century A. D. mentions a Kakartya-Gunda. 29 We know 
from it that Amma II marched against the Kalinga country in his eleventh 
regnal year and that about that time, his brother and regent Danarnava 
addressed this grant to the inhabitants of the Natavati- Vishaya at the 
instance of Kakartya-Gunda alia^ Gundy ana, son of Eriya-Rashtrakuta 

21 ..r #••11 

C002 11 31, Tel. Ina. Ne. 7 Kak. 

22 S.I.I. IV No. 1107 

23 B.l. IX p. 256. 

24 Tol, Ins, No. 54 Kak. 

25 No. 316 of 1915 

26 Nel. Ins. D 6 and Ins. oed. No. 135 give the date A.D. 1290, while E.R. 
No. 308 of 1915 and an unpublished insofiption ih the L.R. of Hatnpi kive A. D. 
Idjt6 for the close of Prataparudra*8 reign. 

27 Praiapacbaritram. 

28 «oS,<s&r* r'eofr 

11. 14-16. Tel. Ini. Ko. 5« Kj*. 


29 The Knndifnmn 0. F, Grant. 
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and gran^lson of Gundiya-Rashtrakuta. The importance of this grant is 
obvious. It records the earliest known form of the word 
“ Kakatiya/’ This word appears variously as Kaketa, Kakatya, Kakati 
and Kakatiya, in many inscriptions of this dynasty. The suffix “ Rashtra- 
kuta ’’ after the names of the father and grandfather of Gundyana is 
also of much significance. It might be taken to mean that these indivi- 
duals were holding the position of the ‘‘ Rashtrakuta ’’ or village head- 
man. One might note in this connection, that the Rashtrakuta figures in- 
variably in many copper-plate grants. Gundyana however, does not 

bear that suffix but has “Kakantya ” added before his name. He is 
also said to have had much influence with the Chalukyan king. Associ- 
ating these facts with the stray evidences, mentioned above, one might 
suppose that the family of Gundyana originally migrated from the village 
Kagati, found good fortune in the Vengi country and that when he be- 
came a man of note, Gundyana assumed the name of his native village, 
as surname. The mention of Kakartya-Gunda is of the utmost significance 
because, he would now be the earliest ancestor of the Kakatiya family. 
The date of this C.P. grant would be A.D. 956.3I Thu;? we arrive at a very 
important starting point for the history of the Kakatiyas. Amma ITs 
reign ended in troubles and confusion by 973 A.D. The Chalukyan 
throne was usurped after him by Badapa who ruled till 999 A.D. and 
was himself replaced by Saktivarman. An ambitious chieftain like Ka- 
kartya-Gunda must have taken advantage of this prolonged confusion 
between A.D. 970 and 999 and acquired much power and influence. We may 
therefore call him founder of the Kakatiya family and assign him to the 
period 940'990 A.D. 

Praia /. — The reign of Prola I. f 1050-1080) marks the second 
stage in the progress of the Kakatiya house. The only known Jncident 
in this reign is the tight with the Choda king of Kanchi.^^ Contempo- 
rary history yields much useful information in interpreting this event»3 
Ther* was confusion and disorder in the Vengi country immediately after 
the death of Raja Raja the great. His son Rajendra made Vijayaditya 
the half-brother of the disc^eased monarch, the ruler of Vengi and him- 
self went over to South India. Vijayaditya in turn installed his own 
son Saktivarman, over Vengi and returned to Nolambavadi over which 
he ruled as a Western Chalukyan feudatory. Saktivarman met with a 

80 

91 The Padakaluru grant I. A. Vll p. and the 'N'andigama C.P. grant. 

%% The Palampet and Pillalamarri inscriptions ascribe this achievement to 

prola’a general Bamma. ^ 

83 This account of contemporary Chalukyan history is based mainly upon 
my friend* Mr. B. V. Krishnarao’s ‘History of Rajahmundry* and Mr. 0. Vinabha- 
drarao’s ‘Life and Times of Kulottunga, both of which have appeared’ in the 
Society's journal 
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sudden death and before his father Vijayaditya could come to V.engi, 
the Chola king Virarajendra invaded and occupied it. At this critical 
juncture Vijayaditya sought the help of the Eastern Gangas, the western 
Chalukyas and prince Rajendra, his nephew. Besides these, a number of 
local chieftains also took part in repelling the Chola invader as the many 
inscriptions at Draksharama, recording oaths of allegiance, indicate. 34 
We may suppose that Prola I’s general Bamma took part in this campaign, 
pursued the retreating Chola to his capital and indicted on him a crushing 
defeat. Otherwise it is not possible to explain how the Kakatiyas in the 
north of the Dekkan could have come into conflict with the Chola of the 
distant south. 

After prince Rajendra’s accession to the Chola throne with the 
title Kuldttunga^ the Vengi country came to be governed by his sons as 
viceroys. This gave the signal to the rise of a number of minor powers 
within the Vengi country, while the Chalukyas practically lost control 
over the country north of the Godavary.-^^ This part, then, fell into the 
hands of Prola I, who probably founded a small principality in and 
ro^nd Koravi 

Beta The third phase in the expansion of the Kakatiyas is 
marked by tlje reign of Beta, about which very little has been known 
till now. An inscription from Gudur in the Nixani’s dominions mentions 
that a certain E|:ra of the Durjaya family instituted Beta over the Koravi 
country, after his enemy. Erra’s wife Kamasani made Beta the Kdkati- 
Vallabha after defeating Pallavaraya and Bhaskara Chakravarti and 
killing a Kadavanayaka.^f It is not at present possible to identify these 
chieftains. The epithet ‘Kakati Vallabha’ is of paramount importance to 
us because it connects Beta with Kakartya Gunda and Prola 1 who also 
bear the same title. Kakati Beta had also the titles of OhalamartiQand2i 
DurjayaJfuldbdhi chanlra, Mahaminl'ilcwara, and Anumakonda pura- 
varddhisvara,^^ At some time during the course of his reign, Beta came 
into conflict with Vikramaditya VI of Kalyan and was obliged to become 
his feudatory. This added the Srbbi looo district to the principality of 
Beta^^ which till then extended round about Koravi. The military cam- 
paigns of Beta’s son Prola II created the consolidated Kakatiya kingdom 
while the untiring zeal of Rudra and Ganapati transformed it into the 
great Empire of the Andhras.^® 

34 8.1.1. IV Nos. 1269—1275. 

35 Tel. No. 12 Miscelloneous indicates that the Eastern Chalukyau domi- 
nion exte^hdod up to Koravi in the Warangal Dt. oven in the time of Ohalukya 
Bhima I* 

86 Prola's son Beta is known to have been made king of Koravi. Probably 
this was a restoration. Vide Tel. Ins. No*^65 Kak. 

87, Ibid. 38 Tel. Ins, No, % Kak 

39 The Canarese inscription at Anumakonda E,I, IX p, 256 

40 For an account oi this subsequent expansion of the Kakatiyas, see my 

(political History of the Kakatiyas"** in Vob V. pt, 4 onwards, 
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PRATAPA RUDRA II AND THB MOHAIVIMADAN INVADERS. 

GURTY VENKET RAO, M.A. LL.B, 

a 

On the eve of the Mohammadan invasions of the Deccan, India 
south of the Vindhyas was divided into four well-marked kingdoms. 
The Western Deccan or the Maharastra with its capital at Devagiri was 
under the great Yadava Prince Ramachandra or Ramadeo who ruled from 
A. I). 1271 to A. D. 1309-10. The eastern part of the Deccan and the 
Telingana coast were ruled by Pratapa Rudra II of the Kakatiya dynasty 
with capital at Warangal from A* D. 1291 to A. D. 1323. The southern 
frontier of these two kingdoms came to almost a line drawn from Goa to 
the mouth of the Northern Pennar. The whole country south of this 
line constituted the two kingSoms of the Hoyasalas and the Pandya3 
with their capitals respectively at Dwarasamudra and Madura. The 
Hoyasala king at the time was Vira Ballala WI who ruled from A, D* 
129:1^ to A* D. 1342. Manavarman K.ulasekhara I was at the head of the 
Pandyan territories during the period^ from A. D. 1268 to A. D, 1311, 
Besides these great kings, there was a lar^e number of petty chieftains 
subordinate to one or the Sth y o f them. 

The economic conditl^iaf all these states was very admirable, 
The kings and their subjects possessed great riches, ’llie coffers of the 
ruler 4 were full of gold, dis^monds and pearls. Agriculture and commerce, 
arts and learning were, in • § flourishing state. The capital cities were 
great centres of trade andt <iplture, The great sea*ports of, KSyal , and 
Motuimlli were visited by^Jumerous merchants from Arabia, Persia an^ 
China. Hence the Coromandel fom was called Ma’bat in Afabic which 

means a ‘passage’. In the words of Abdulla Wassaf (A, 0 . ijaSi 

') 

I 
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*"Ma’bar extends in length from Kulam (Quilon) to Nilawar (Wellore)’ 

nearly three hundred parsangs along the sea-coast The curiositi!^s of 

Chin and Machin, and the products of Hind and Sind, laden on large 
ships sailing like mountains with the wings of winds on the surface of 
water* always arrived there/*l The above description fully supports what 
Marco Palo had observed’some thirty years earlier regarding the economic 
prosperity of the South Indian Kingdoms. He wrote that* the 
people of Ma’bar were bom traders. There were vast accumulations of 
wealth in the royal treasuries, for when the king died none of his succes- 
sors touched the wealth he had stored up, but handed it on to their 
children. In the Tetingana were made the finest muslins and other costly 
fabrics: ‘*In sooth they look like tissue of spider’s web! There is no 
king nor queen in the world but might be glad to wear them. Ihe 
people have also the largest sheep in the world, and the great abundance 
of all tbewecesaoriesof life,’* 8 It was under the administration of a lady 

of much descretionS As she was a lover of justice, of equity and 

of peace, she was more beloved by those of her kingdom than ever Lady 
or Lard of theirs before.'* 4 

In religion it was the palmy days of Hinduism. From very 
antdent Jtimes.revwy South Indian ruler considered it meritorious to build 
temples and to endow them ridily. The Kakatiyas were not an exception 
to this goneral tendency. As late as A* D. 11^2 we find Rudra or 
Pmtaparudim I constructing the famous 1000 pillared temple at Anuma- 
The famous temples at Mahabalipuram, Kanchi, Chidambaram, 
Srirangam* Madura and other places in the south bear testimony to the 
pious activities of generations of rulers. These temples were great centres 
of learning and culture where knowledge was imparted to pupils of 
distant lands. Their accumulated wealth waf the pride of South India 
and a constant source of temptation to the Mohammadan invaders of the 
north* There was complete religious toleration, and even Moslem mer- 
chants were allowed to build their own mosques and pursue their own 
callings without any interference oa the part of the Hindu rulers of* the 
country. 

But unfortunately this harmonious de’#elopment of the land was 
oOpaaiOMUy marred by the political dissensions and bitter warfare among 
the various kings. The Kakatiyas with the Yldavas, the Yadavas with 
the Hqyasalas, and the Hoyasalas with the Pandyas carried on generations 

L AMuUa WateaTs Tafjiyatel Ansar ate. fflftUpfs History of hndfa* VoL III 
% 

% Travels of Ifaroo Poto, Yol ll p, mi. ^ 

Itli^hmiiiha l)sv^> who about A.l>. IWi ftlssd hergraalioa Pratap Rudra II 
to the throne and retired. • 

A ’ Travels of |faroo Polo* U p. teO* 
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of ^rfare with a zeal worthy of a better cause. Their mutual animosity 
had taken such a deep root that even in the face of foreign invasions 

they could not dream of setting aside their quarrels and presenting a 
united front to their common foe. Each of them was a silent witness of 
the ruin of the other till all ot them were swept away by the torrential 
invasions of the Mohammadans. 

Northern India, which had been more divided than the south 
had given a better account of itself when the Mahammadans swept down 
upon the rich plains of the Punjab through the Kyber pass between the 
10th and nth centuries of the Christian era. Thrice the kings of Lahore 
brought together the rulers of Hindustan in defence of their country, 
their honour and their religion. In A, D. 981 King Jaipal of Lahore 
joined the Chandel and Pratihar princes in opposing the invading forces 
of Islam. About a quarter of a century later his patriotic son Anandapal 
organised a confederacy of “the Rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalingai, Delhi 
and Ajmer. The Gakkhars also joined them in great strength. The 
Hindu females sold their jewels and sent the proceeds from distant parts 
to supply their husbands with necessaries. Those who were poor contri- 
buted from their earnings by spinning cotton and othef labour.’’^ Again 
in A.D. 1014. Trilochattapal, son of Anandapal, rallied the Hindus “from 
Hindustan, Sindh and all quarters” for a struggle with the formidable 
foreign foe. 

No doubt such patriotic efforts failed to preserve the ancient 
Hindu dynasties of Northern India or to protect the liberties of their 
subjects. But all the same, it was a heroic failure not to be found in 
the annals of the Deccan and South India during the triumphant march 
of the armies of Islam right across the Indian peninsula 

However, the Kakatiyas are famous in South Indian History for 
their deeds of valour and charity, and among th^ Kakatiyas the Bame 
of ¥ratapa Rudra II occupies a pre-|minent position. He is one of the 
most romantic characters of South India. His name conjures up a vision 
of heroic struggle to save* his country from the repeated devastating raids 
of the Mohammadans. One king after another bowed his head to the 
inevitable fate of defeat and humiliation at the hands of the followers of 
Islam. But Pratapa Rudra maintained the struggle single handed for 
nearly two decades, and although ultimately he too lost his kingdom, 
his liberty and even his life, his courageous stand has iinBunrtalised his 
name in the* annals of South India. In character and acldd^ement, he 
might be ranked with Vikramaditya VI or Kulottunga I; but unfMtwmtdy 
he had no Bilbana or- Jayanfkondar to celebrate hU deeds of valour. 


I, 8se Ibriihia. BUiol, IS. p. 
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Wiiatever details we have about his wars with the Mohamniadans, they 
all coHie from the historians of the enemies of his faith. In those days 
everything was subordinated to religion and the Moslem chroniclers did 
not hesitate to garble facts to glorify the deeds of their patrons. 
Hence, only one sided version of Pratapa Rudra ll’s dealings with his 
Mohammadan foes is available, and we have to make use of it for what 
it is worth in the absence of other materials on the subject. 

Of all the Cis-Vindhyan Poweis, the Kakatiyas appear to have 
been more conscious of the danger of foreign invasions. About the middle 
of the 13th century A. D., Ganapati began to construct a stone-wall for 
the protection of his capital city, and his daughter. Queen Rudramba^ 
(A.D. 1261 to A.D, 1291), not only completed it, but also surrounded it 
with an outer wall of mud. The circumference of the stone wall was 4 
miles and 630 yards. The diameter of the area enclosed by the mud 
wall was 2 miles which was occupied by the city of Warangal. Pratapa 
Rulira 11 , grandson of Queen Rudramba. appears to have made further 
improvements, for we are told by Amir Khusru that '‘on all sides of it, 
for the distance of two miles there were fountains and gardens, calculated 
to gratify those' who are in search of pleasure. All its fruits were 
Mangoes, Plantains, and Jacks. All the flowers ..were Hindu; the 
Champa, Keora and Jasmin/ 7 Referring to the strength of these fortifi 
cations, the same author wrote in another work: “The wall of Arangal 

was made of mud, but so strong that a spear of steel could not pierce it; 

and if a ball from a Western catapult were to strike against it, it would 
redound like a nut which children play with/’® 

Pratapa Rudra II became king in the liie tune of his talented 
grandmother, who appears to have abdicated the throne in his favour 
about A.Q. 1291. Rudramba was a lady of extraordinary attainments in 
the arts of war and peace, and if training and association count anything 
in building up the character of a man, we may presume that under her 

able guidence the young prince grew up into a fine soldier and an 

accomplished statesman. He peacefully came into possession of a large 
territory and vast treasures. No revolution, nft palace intrigue and no 
loreign wars marred the smoothness of his accession to the throne. 
'Everything presaged a prosperous reign. Indeed for over a decade he 
was left undisturbed to carry on the government of the country and to 
secure happiness of his subjects, Then all of a sudden the Moharnmadans 
b^gan to^knock at his gates, and he was compelled to spend the remain* 
ing years of his reign in devising means for the preservation of his state 
and religion* 

5 . OftUod in hw inttriptions Bttdra-derft Maliaraj. 

9. Khiurd: Kub Sipibr (Elliot, 111 p. eS9). 

J., Amif KUuiPo: Tarikh.i.Alal (Elliot, III p. «0). 
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It was in A. ]). 1302 that the Rakatiya kingdom was pitched 
upon for an attack by Alatiddin Khilji. As a prince he had carried out 
a daring raid into the heart of the Deccan, and had extorted from 
Kamadeva of Devagiri immense riches in gold, silver, pearls and diamonds, 
as well as a promise of an annual tribute from the revenues of Elichpur.* 
All this wealth was exhausted in securing the crown of Delhi by murder 
ing his own uncle!; and the abnormal circumstances of his 'reign kept him 
in perpetual need of money. But, for the present, there was nothing to 
be gained by a repetition of his raid into the territory of Devagiri. 
Hence, with a view to tap new sources, he despatched Fakuruddm 
Janna and Malik Chhajju with a large force to invade the territories ot 
the Kakatiya king, Pratapa Rudra II. The imperial army was directed 
to march through the unexplored regions of Bengal and Orissa. Unfortu- 
nately no detailed account of Us movements has been preserved; but the 
expedition was no doubt a failure. Barani accounting for this failure 
tells us that “on their arrival there the rainy season began, and proved 
such a hindrance that the army could do nothing, and in the beginning 
of winter returned, greatly reduced in number, to Hindustan.’’ He does 
not appear to have recorded the whole truth: the failure *of the Mohara- 
madans might as well have been due to the strong fortifications of 
Warangal and the energetic action of its Hindu Lord. 

However, this campaign was but a prelude to others. From 

the days of Alauddin’s first enterprise across the Vindhyan range, the 

gates of Southern India were never closed. The internal revolts and the 
external invasions drained his exchequer and he had to make tremendous 
efforts to recoup his treasury. A slight deviation from the path of loyalty 
was .seized upon as a pretext to collect money in the shape of fines and 
forfeitures. Ramadeva’s failure to send to Delhi the revenues of Klichpur 
was treated as an act of rebellion, and in A. D. 1307 Malik Kafur waa 
deput?d to punish the delinquent and se^ize his treasures. Kafur reached 
J)evagiri and laid waste the country round about it. He defeated the 
Hindus, captured a vast booiy and took Ramadeva prisioner to Delhi. 
The Sultan freely pardoned him and sent him back with great honours to 
rule over his territories as a vassal of Delhi. This generous treatment 

won the undying loyalty of Ramadeva who did not hesitate to further 

the designs of his Mohammadan suzerain against his brother kings of the 
south. 

Pratapa Rudra, the Kakatiya king, 'was the next to feel the 
weight of the Mohammadan arms^In A. D. 1509 Alauddin made a secopd 
attempt J,o ransack the treasures o| the Kakatiya kingdom. That 
anti not the acquisition of territory was his main object is eviden^j^m 
the instructions he gave to Malik Kafur on the eve of his'” depih^ 
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against Warangal* He was told that ‘ if the Rai^ consented to ifurrender 
his treasure and jewels, elephants and horses, and also to send treasure 
and elephants in the following year, his offer should be accepted and he 
should not be- pressed too hard. He was to come to an arrangenfent 

and retire without pushing matters too far If he could not do this. 

he was, for the sake of hi.^^ own name and fame, to bring the Rai with 
him to Delhi/^ Malik Kafur and Khwaja Haji left Delhi with a large 
army and, after passing through most wild regions, they reached the 
hospitable territories of Ramadeva, who welcomed them with respectful 
offerings to the Sultan and presents to the generals. When the imperial 
forces marched through his kingdom, Ramadeva sent men in advance to 
all the villages on the route, as far as the borders of Warangal, with 
orders for the collection of fodder and provisions for the army. He also 
supplied a force of Marathas« both horse and foot, to assist Malik Kafur 
and himself accompanied him several stages. Thus helped at every 
stage by the loyal vassal Ramadeva, the army of Islam reached the fori 
of SarbaT (Sirpur) belonging to the Kakatiyas. The fort was at once 
invested, and in Consequence* of the fire-arrows shot by the Mohammadans 
the houses ,.in ft caught fire. Many of the inhabitants perished in the 
Aames and the rest were massacred* After the capture of this place, 
Malik Kafur proceeded on his onward march towards Warangal. When 
he arrived near the city, he sent two chiefs with forty mounted archers 
to occupy the hill of Anumakonda for, from that, all the edifices and 
gardens of Warangal could be seen. He himself proceeded to invest the 
Kakatiya Metropolis. 

Pratapa Kudra was not inactive. Of course he could not count 
Upon the support of the neighbouring rulers. Ramdeva was entirely on 
the side of the imperialists. The ruler.s of the south were quite indifferent 
towards him. Yet undaunted by the overwhelming odds against him, he 
organised a night attack on the beseigers. Vinayak Deva issued^^out of 
the fort with 3000 horse, but due to the vigilance of the Mohammadans, 
he failed to make any impression upon theip and retired after great loss. 
Kafur persistently carried on his operations against the external mud wall 
and ordered the “Western stone balls” to be thrown at it from every 
direction. “The stones of the Musalmans all flew high, owing to the 
power of the strong cable, but the bails of the Hindus were shot feebly » 
as from a Brahmin’s thread«”tl several breaches were effected 

in the %all and within a few days the beseiging army gcfi possession of 
the whole of the outer wall. They then saw the inner fortress^ which was 


UMimtUpmrntim* the IMwrhiiii oaU Him Deo. 

19 * Baranhf arikh 4 *f|ro» ShaU (lillioi XU p. SOI) 
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built of st^e and was surrounded by a deep ditch. When the invading 
army inched the inner ditch, they swam across it. and commenced a vigo- 
rws attack on one of the stone bastions. This was too much for Pratapa 
Rudra, and he lost all hope of repelling the enemy. He had placed too 
much confidence in the impregnability of his fortifications, but the superior 
arms of the enemy carried the day. Fearing that further resistance might 
prove the ruin of his country, he sent messengers to Malik Kafur offering 
his submission, and promising to pay an annual tribute. The relentless 
general demanded all his treasures too as a price of peace and “threatened 
a general massacre, if it should be found that the Rai had reserved 
anything for himself. Pratapa Rudra complied with all the stringent 
terms, surrendered ^oo elephants, 7000 horses and large quantities of 
coined money and jewels, and promised to send annually, a certain amount 
of treasure and a certain number of elephants to Delhi. In March 1310 
A.D. Kafur left Warangal with all his booty and passing through Deogir, 
Dhar and Jhain returned to Delhi. 

The Tamil work Koyilolugu confirms the statement of the 
Muhammadan historians so far as the defeat of Pratapa^ Rudra and the 
seizure of his treasures are concerned. i 3 iTie Mohammadan historians 
do not say anything about the loss of men and materials suffered by the 
imperial forces in carrying out their campaign to a successful end. But 
it must have been immense in view of the fact, that they imposed 
staggering terms upon the vanquished, viz., the surrender of “ everything 
that the Rai’s country produced, from vegetables, mines and animals. ’'I4 
Pratapa Rudra bowed before the storm, and waited for a suitable 
opportunity to shake off the Moslem 3’^oke. 

In the meantime, the avarice of Alauddin increased with every 
success, and during the following two years his forces were employed in 
ransacking the treasures of the extreme south. Malik Kafur met with 
success everywhere. The rulers of Dwarasamudra a^d Madura were 
humbled and their accumulated wealth was seized. I he famous temples 
at Chidambaram, Srirangam and Madura*were plundered and their idols 
were sent into wilderness. The victorious army returned to Delhi about 
the middle of 1311 A. D.. bringing with it 512 elephants, 5000 horses 
and 500 mans of jewels.15 

Thus all the lands south of the Vindbyas were plundered and sub- 
jugated by the armies of Delhi. None dared to raise his head against 
the imperial authority without endangering his own life and property. 

Xa, Ibid p. 84 . 

18 , K. V, S. Iyer: Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan, p, 801 . 

It Amir Khusru: Tarikh-i-Alai ffclliot, III, p. 84 ) 

18 Ibid, p. 02 . AtMsordingto Baraai* 612 elephants, 96,000 mans of gold, jpve. 

* * ral boges of jewels and pearls, and 80,000 horaes. 
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About A. D* 1312 Shankar, the son and successor of Ramadeva assumed 
a somewhat defiant attitude, and so Malik Kafur immediately Jjounced 
upon him like a hawk, and not only put him to death, but also, contrary 
to Alauddin’s Deccan policy, annexed his kingjdom to Delhi. 

But Alauddin’s declining health and the intrigues of Malik 
Kafur brought the imperial power into disrepute. The subject kings 
began to consolidate their resources with a view to assert their in- 

dependence. The death of Alauddin in A. D. 1315 was followed by a 
general disruption throughout his empire. Gujerat was in open rebellion ; 
Harapal Deva, a son-in law of Ramadeva, expelled the Moslem garrisons 
from Devagin ; and Pratapa Rudra, who had been waiting all these years 
to regain his freedom, at once stopped sending tribute to Delhi, and 
extended his dominions as far south as Kanchi and Trichinopoly* Delhi 
was in a state of great commotion. Kafur seized all authority in the 

state and blinded or imprisoned all the claimants to the throne. 

However, the triumph of the Hindus did not last long. Kafur, 

after a reign of ^35 days, was put to death by his own agents of tyranny, 

and a ^on of .-^lauddin was crowned emperor of Delhi under the title of 
Mubarak S^iah. In his early reign he proved as energetic as his father 
and applied himself to the reconquest of the Deccan and South India. 
In A. D. 1317 he suppressed the rebellion in Gujerat ; defeated and 
flayed alive Harapal deva of Devagiri, and sent a large force under his 
favourite Malik Khusru to settle accounts with l^ratapa Rudra. 

Pratapa Rudra and other rulers of the south did not learn any 
lesson from their past discomfiture and were as divided as on the eve of 
Alauddin’s first invasion of the Deccan But this must be said to the 
credit of the great Kakatiya king that he did not submit to his foes 
without putting forth a stout re.sistance According to Amir Khusru, the 
Hindu horsemen were more than ro.ooot and the foot soldiers beyond all 
calculation, while the Muhainjnadans were altogether 300 or even less* 
Yet the latter are said to have not only inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the Hindus, but also pursued them to the f gates of the citadel.^^ Amir 
Khusru appears to have here intentionally minimi.se j the number of 
Mohammadan forces with a view to glorify the achievement of the soldiers 
of Islam. It cannot be believed that Pratapa Rudra’s generals and 
soldiers were, so very cowardly and weak that a handful of Moslem 
troopers could put them to flight. However, the course of the rest of the 
campaign ran as on the occasion of Malik Kafur’s invasion and ended 
with similar results. The capture of the outer mud wall and a vigorous 
attack on the inner stone wall brouglft a vision of destruction before the 

16, Amir Khusru; Hub Sfpihr, ^ElUofc, itl, p. $00) 
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eyes of tile king and convinced him of the futility of further opposition. 
He o^ned negotiations with his enemy and offered his entire wealth, 100 
elephants and 12,000 horses, as a price of peace. When the imperial 
general was convinced that nothing was withheld from him, and got a 
written engagement for an annual tribute, he retired from Warangal and 
Pratapa Rudra breathed a sigh of reliet. 

After the subjugation of the Rakaliya prince, Malik Khusru 
invaded the Ma’bar and once more the authority of the I>elhi Sultanate 
was imposed upon the crowned heads of Southern India. 

But Khusru’s heart was not in tlie soath. Like K.afur, he also 
treated his victories as stepping stones to the throne of Delhi. Finding a 
suitable opportunity he killed hi^ sovereign and proclaimed himself 
emperor under the title of Sultan Nasir-ud-din. But his rule was .so dis- 
gusting to the Musalmans that within three months of his usurpation he 
was overthrown by Giiazi I'ughlaq ot the Panjab, who in his turn became 
the Sultan under the name ot Ghayasud-din I'ughlaq (A.D. 1320). 

riiese revolutions in I>eilii gave a second opportunity to Pratapa 
Rudia to assert his independence by witholding his tribute from the 
Delhi Sultanate. He strengthened his fortilicalions, garriso^jed them with 
numerous Hindus, and waited in a state of preparedness for all eventua- 
lities. He must have known from past experience that the Sultans of 
Delhi would not easily forego the tribute from his kingdom, and would 
try to enforce its payment at any time. Indeed the nrsl Pughlaq sove- 
reigns were as energetic as Alauddin Kliilji, and probably more ambitious 
so far as their dealings with the south were concerned. Alauddin was 
content to treat the Ueccan as ’ the milch-cow for the gold that he was 
often in need ot." But the Pughlaqs wanted the southern gold as well 
as the southern territory and so the assertion of independence on the 
part of the Hindu rulers ot the south could not be tolerated by them for 
even^ a single moment. 

In A. D, 1321 Ghayasuddin Tughlaq sent his son Fakhruddin 
janna, entitled Ulugh Khafj to punish the Kakatiya ruler of Warangal. 
Several of the nobles and officers, both of the old and new dynasty, were 
sent with him. The prince set out with great pomp, and when he arrived 
in Deogir, the officers and forces ot that place joined him. The fort of 
Warangal was beseiged as usual, and the Hindus stoutly resisted the 
attacks of the enemy.# Sharp conllicts between the two parties were of 
daily occure|/B. Fire was discharged from the fort, and many >fere killed 
on both sides. But day by day the MoUammadans began to. gain an 
upper hand over the Hindus, apd so Pratapa Rudra ’’offered tre^^W 
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* and elephants and jewels and valuables, and begged that toe Khan 
would accept these with tribute, as Malik Naib Kafur had done the 
reign of Alauddin, and would then retire/’^^ Fakruddin Janna haughtily 
rejected the offer and persisted in his determination to reduce the fort 
, and capture the king. In the meantime communications between Delhi 
and the Moslem camp at Warangal were cut off, and rumour went round 
that the Sultan was dead and a new prince now sat on the throne of 
Delhi. Probably this was effected by the agents of Pratapa Rudra to 
confuse the beseigers. Evil mongers spread another story that Janna 

looked upon the nobles of Alauddin with suspicion and intended to 

arrest them and put them to death. So a panic seized the moslem forces 
and the nobles began to desert Prince Janna one by one, so that he had 

no altfernative but to raise the seige and retire upon Devagiri. The 

Hindus now came out, pursued the retreating forces, and captured a large 
number of men, horses and arms. Defeat was changed into victory and 
Pratapa Rudra emerged triumphant out of this struggle. 

This failure rankled in the mind of the Sultan. Again in A. D. 
1323 he ^despatched Janna with fresh troops to reduce Warangal. As 
usual the fdri of Warangal was invested, and the seige was opened with 
more vigour <than on the first occasion. Pratapa Rudra probably never 
thought that the Mohammadans would return so soon after their last 
failure. VVith their superior arms, the Moslems at last succeeded in 
reducing both the outer and the inner fortifications. Pratapa Rudra 
with his family and nobles fell into the hands of the victors and was sent to 
Delhi. I’he Kakatiya kingdom, with ail its treasures, elephants and 
horses passed into the hands of the Musalmans, and was annexed to the 
Delhi empire. Pratapa Rudra died on his way to Delhi. 

The sun of Kakatiya glory set for ever. Pratapa Rudra lost 
everything in defence of his country, his people and his religion. Twice 
he had succeeded in repelling the Moslem attacks, twice he had made 
serious attempts to shake off the Moslem yoke. But the fales< were 
adverse to him. In his final struggle Islam emerged victorious and the 
hopes of the Hindus were dashed to the ground. 

, But this was the inevitable penalty the Hindus had to pay for 
their generations of political dissensions and matual warfare. With the 
fall of the Hindu kingdoms the cup of humiliation was full. Relief came 
iu the next generation when from the ashes of the Kakatiya and Hoysala 
kingdoms emerged the mighty Vijayanagara Empire which stood up for 
nearly th?ee centuries as the bulwark of Hindu liberty andtithus fulfilled 
the ideals for which Pratapa Rudra fought and died. 


17 . Barani Tarikh 4 -lB*im Shahi p. 2dt) 
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KAUMUDIMAHOTSAVA AND GUPTA HISTORY. 


K. RA(;HAV \('HARMJLU, M. A. ,15.1.. 

An article by the celebrated Oriental Scholar Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
in the Modern Review Vol. 45 p. 499 has drawn my attention to 
the historic background of the drama ‘ Kaumudi Mahotsava ’ publi.shed 
by the Andhra Historical Re.search Society. I propose to offer a few 
suggestions with reference to the subject leaving the detailed study to 
scholars interested in Sanskrit Literature and Early Indian History. 

The authorship of the drama is attributed to Vijjika, a lady, by 
Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi, the editor. The original manuscript was accord- 
ing to him worm-eaten and the letters were guessedby him. References 

in Alamkara Literature either to the author or to the drama are wanting. 
'I'he date and authoi;ship of the drama, therefore, are matteA to be deter- 
mined by internal evidences alone. 

The drama was staged on the Kaumudi Mahotsava day, a common 
festival at Pataliputra and the Mudrarakshasu of Visakhadatta also refers 
to it. The occasion was the accession to the throne of Kalyana Varma, 
a king of ?ilagadha. 'I'he authoress further tells us that the drama 
purports to describe the past history of the king. 

Sundaravarman, the father of Kalyanavarnian brought up one 
Chandasena as a son and the latter in alliance with the LicchaVis who 
were on inimical terms with Magadha, attacked Pataliputra. Sundara 
Varmnn died in the battle and his son Kalyanavarmnn was taken to 
1 'ampapuri. After some years the Minister Mantragupta raised some 
forces, defeated CJiandase^a and re-established Kirtivarman on the 
Magadha throne. With this background, the love episode of Kalyana 
Varman with Kirtimati, daughter of Kirtisena of the Surasenas, is inter- 
woven. 

Mr. Jayaswal thinks that this story brings into light the early Gupta 
history. He i^tifies Chandrasena with Chandra Gupta I and concludes 
that Samudra^upta put an end to the Varman family and esfablished 
the Guptas firmly on the throne. The refeience in the drama to*Ohanda- 
sena as a Karaskara end his alliance with Licchavis have 

influence^ him in coming to such % conclusion (P. 30) 

m. 
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Before we proceed to discuss the juatter further, it may be noted 
that the history of the Lierhavis is very scantily noticed in books on 
Indian History. Nothing further is known to us than that Chandra 
Gupta I was married to Kiiniaradevi a Licchavi princess and that he and 
his son Samudra Gupta established the Gupta empire through their help 
We have not got also any evidence to show that there was a Varnian family 
on the throne pii jr to the (iuptas. Mr* Ramakrishna Kavi in his introduction 
opines that the drama might have been composed between §00 700 \ I). 

1'he plot of the drama is simple and natural but the diction 
lacks the perfectness and charm that characterises the works of master 
dramatists like Kalidasa. 'Fhis has been refericd to bv the ediloi in his 
introduction. Further a casual perusal of tiu drama would convince any 
one that the writer is heavily indebted to Kalida'^a foi lui thouglits and 
expression. A few' evamples w'ould suffice to show this 

- m ?TTOTr <> 
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Instances can be multiplied but for w'ant of space, I am content 
wdth asserting that the WTiter is not only heavily indebted to Kalidasa 
but has drawn from him to sm h an e.xient as would he called plagia»-i‘'m. 
'i'hc use of words like Kulapalt, Vykhanasa etc. points to the same coiv 
elusion \s the introduction points out, the author seems to be iiulebted 
lo Bharavi also. 'I'hat Kalidasa and Bharavit are referred to in the .\ihole 
Inscription of Pulakcsin 11 is known to us all. ^(634 A.D.) 'Phe majority 
of orientalists concur in ascribing Kalidasa tc» the reigns of ('handra- 
gupta n known as Vikramaditya (375-41'; A.D ‘ and Kumaragupia I (413- 
4S5 A.D.) Bharavi is assigned to the Sixth century. 

^fhe views of Mn Jaya.swa) would lead us to assign ,0 the authoress 
of Kaumudi Mahotsava, a date nearly a century anterior to that of 
Kaltdai^a* which in the light of the internal evidence of the drama would 
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ht impossible, unless we revert to the ist century theory as regards 
Kalidasa's date. A reference in the drama to Udayana, Saunaka, Avi- 
maraka and Dattaka would not lead us to any conclusion nor does the 
allusion to Suganga and Suryamuna, the Royal palaces at Fataliputra 
and Kausainbi. The writer was evidently acquainted with the Udayana 
legends and might have known Avimaraka, the drama of Bhasa. The 
legend of Saunaka has been given in the Dasakumaracharitra of Dandin 
who is reputed to have lived either in the gth or 6th century A.D. It 
can thus be seen that the drama could not possibly refer to Chandra- 
gupta 1 and his Licchavi connection. 'Fhe identification of Chandrasena 
as Chandragupta is also far fetched and so is the conclusion from his 
description as a 

The manuscript of the drama was obtained from Malabar though 
this would not lead us to any hypothesis. 'Fhe reference to 
(Sambandham) with the Licchavis (p. 30) and the mention of God 

Anantanarayana (p. 35) might suggest a southern origin of the Drama but 
one cannot safely venture with such flimsy ^material to theorise about the 
drama or its authorship. Suffice it to say, that the authorship of the 
drama, its date and the theory of Mr. Javaswal alluded to above require 
reconsideration at the hands of historians and orientalists. 


Rote:— Since writing the above, I have oo.ne across another artiefle by the 
same scholar in the annals of the Binndarkar Institute Vol, xll pages 80,56 
reaffirming liis conclusions in the Modyn Review. The authoress Vijjika seems 
to*have been mentioned in a modern work RasikaJivanA by aadSdharabhatfc who 
■s said to have flourished after 1650 A.. P. (Vide AnnAls Vol. XU p- 899,. ’ , 



KAKATIYA coins. 

S. T. SKEENIVASA GOPALArH\RI M.L. 

On this subject there is not much literature to guide us safely. 
It is therefore desirable to notice, briefiy, as far as possible, all that has 
appeared so far. 

The earliest reference to Kakatiya Coins is to be found in the 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. II 

1844-1847, in which under Article No 7 ai page 63, the Secretary of 

the Society gives a description of lo gold coins found at the village of 

Hooley in the Southern Ron lean and presented by Government. The 

weight is 63 prains. On the Obverse there are symbols tor the important 

deities indicated by Telugu letter, K' (standing for Yama), Ch ’ 

(standing for Soma), and in the centre, iheie is a circle standing for 

Vaivaswat, or the sun On the Reverse of most of the coins is written 
< 

within aj:^iit'le the word Rwfra, while on the Reverse of one of them 
there i» a TrisuRi with the Nagari legend “ ^rimanya Vll 

these coins are attributed by the writer to “ the Kakatiya Kings, Princes 
of Warangal, the chief of them being Rudra Deva.*’ .An illustration of 
the coins is also given. 

The next reference is in Sir Walter Elliot’s “ Coins of Southern 
India'’ 1886. At page 85 of the book he admits that he did not have 
the opportunity of meeting with many coins of the Kakatiya Family, hut 
claims to have made some notes of a few that he has seen and says 
that their cognizance is a bull couchant, — seen also on several of the 
seals, between two candalebra with an umbrella above, and a Chowri on 
each side. He gives reference to a copoer coin, since lost, with a bull 
couchant on the Obverse, and on the Reverse a legend in Nagari read 

tentatively “ Srimat Ka ..,|...Kakati Pratapa Ra ya'... 

and alternatively as '' kakata .. ..Saka... ..2 In Plate III of his 

book he refers to three coins Nos. 93. 94 and 95 under the heading. 
Coins of the Kakatiyas of Warangal and \^ema Reddis of Kondavid,’* 
aa follows, giving illustrations : 

iVo. 9 S Gold Fanam, Ohv. Bull Couchant to right. 

Rev. Doubtful. 

iYo* 9 i Copper Obv. Bull couchant to t’v^ht. 

Over his back a lingam. ^ 

Rev. Legend in Telugu. 

'jYo. 95 Copper. Obr. Like the last. 

Rev. Legend in Telugu 

» No* looks much like a Chalukya Fauani#^ol which 

Hewne being eithnr Rn’* 
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in N|gar^ or the Samvat year. Whether that is so or not, there can be 
no doubt that Nos. 94 and 95, cannot be Kakatiyas, They belong to 
the very late Sri Vita or Sridhara series ( Temple Coins?) coined by the 
Nayak Rulers of Madura or Tinnevelly in the 17th or 18th century. See 
in this connection, the remarks of Mr. Sewell in his article “On some 
doubtful copper coins of Southern India” in the Indian Antiquary of 
August 1903 at page 315- Compare also coins, Nos. 92 to 123 in Plate IV 
of LoventaU’s “Coins of Tinnevelly.” 

Piofessor Rapson in his “Indian Coins” 1897, Article 136 at 
page 38, relating to the Kakatiyas of Warrangal, gives nothing original, 
as he merely refers us to Elliot for coins attributed to this Dynasty. No 
illustrations of these coins are found in his plates. 

Major R. P. Jackson in his article on the “Dominions! Emblems 
and coins of South Indian Dynasties” published in the British Numismatic 
Journal for 1912 practically copies Mr. Elliot under the heading “The 
Ganapathi Dynasty of Warrangal” at pp. 314-315. 

Even Mr. C. J. Browne m his book on “the Coins of India” 
1922 gives no definite information. At page 60, he meTely says “To the 
Kakatiyas or Ganapathi Dynasty of Warangal (in 0-13 23)» have be^ ten- 
tatively assigned Pagodas, Fanams and Copper coins with couchant bull 
on the obverse, and incomplete Nagari legend on the Reverse.” The 
reason for this is not however given. In any case, there is no warrant 
for the statement that any pagoda with a couchant bull on the Obverse, 
and Nagari legend on the Reverse, has been found which can be assigned 
to this Dynasty. By the way, there is no such pagoda in the Cabinet of 
the Madras Museum. 

Lastly, in a recent aiticle on “Some South Indian Gold Coins” 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 66 . 1927, at pp. 186-194, the writer takes 
objection to Mr. Elliot giving a couchant bull as the Kakatiya device* 
No doubt, as pointed out by the writer of the article, the usual device Or 
mudrH of the Kakatiya kings is, as^in the case of the Chalukyas, a 
boar Thus, in several inscriptions and grants of this Dynasty, there are 
invocations to the boar-incarnation of Vishnu, and reference is also made 
to the boar as being the crest or muira of this Dynasty. See for 
example, the following inscriptions;- 

(1) I'hat on the Pillar in front of the Virabhadraswami Temple 

in Moti^llif in the Bapatla Taluk of the Guntur District. ( Vide 
Epigrj^ia Indica Vol. XII, p. x88, Article No. aa 

by Dr. HulUch.) , 

(2) That on the Western Wail of the second Prakata of the Sri 
Jambukeswataswami Temple, neat TricMnopoly, by King Pra^a^a 
feudra. ( Vide Indian Antiquary, VoL XJCI, p. 197, by Pr. HuIfKcb.) 
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(3) That on the Kotagiri Flates (as well as their seals) of the 
Kakaliya Queen Rudrainamba of the year 1273. [Vide Hydera- 
bad Archaeological Series Ne. 6 published by the Archaeological 
Department of H. E. H. the Nizam, 1025.), and 

(4) That on the four sides of the rectangular stone at Pakhal of 
King Ganapathi Deva. ( Vide Hyderabad Archaeological Series 
No. 4 published by the Archaeological Department of H E. H. 
the Nixam, 1919O 

The writer of the article in question makes a point of the lact 
that far from there being a bull, the figures of a ct)w and a calf are to be 
found in King Frola’s inscription on the quadrangular granite Pillar in 
front of the Padmakshi Temple on the hill to the south of Haninnakonda. 
(Vide Epigraphia Indica Vol. IX 1907-1908; Article 35 at p. 25^ by 
Mr. Krishna Sastry). The cow and the calf may have reference to the 
legendary origin of the Kakatiya kingdom. But it is submitted that 
having regard to the fact that tlu Kakatiyas were ardent worshippers of 
Swayambudeva or Siva and constructed Siva I'emples with Nandis, there 
is nothing improbable in their having issued coins with the couchant 
Nandi or Bull on the Obverse. 

Lastly, the writer of the above article ascribes to the Kakati>a 
Dynasty a gold coin discovered in a Treasure 'Trove in the Kavalyada- 
valli village, Afmakur Taluk, Nellore District, in the year 1921. 'The 
weight is 56.25 grains. On the Obverse, there are the words “ Sri on 
either side of the horizontal diameter, wdth the letters ' (Ka) ti ” on the 
lop, and ‘gana' at the bottom, in old 'Telugu Script. The interspaces 
are filled by figures of a Hon (or tiger) with opened mouth, raised paw, 
and twisted tail. The Reverse is blank. 

'The obvious objection to the aliribiition of this coin to the 
Kakatiya Dynasty is the presence of the lion ( ? ), an emblem appropriate 
to the Fallavas or Kadambas, but this is sought to )>c got over on 
the ground that the Kakatiya kings must have taken over the coins 
of the earlier dynasties current in their lime and punched thereon their 
own legends on the old coins of kings who had lion for their emblem. 
This is at best a suggestion, though perhaps a plausible one, and 
awaits corroboration. 

At the same time however one has to be circumspect before 
attributing any coins with the Bull Obverse to the Kakaliya Dynasty. 
The Bull Obverse, standing or couchant, is a familiar figure in 
Numismatics. Eg Chola Coins,— Elliot, I’lale IV, Figures Nos. 167, 
169, 173 add 174. 

Vijianagara Coins,— Hultzch, Indian Antiquary Septr, 1891, 
Plate II, Figure 23. (Nagari Reverse.) 

Sethupathi coins. — Tracy, Madras Journal of Litetature and 
Science, Figure No. i, (Couchant Bull, with Ceylpn man.. Figures Nos* 2 
3, 4 anti 6. (Couchant Bull, without Ceylon man.) 

• A close examination of the available materials, therefore, leads 
one to the lame conclusion that, of i^akatiya Coins, we have not so 
far come across any reliable specimens. This is a conclusion no doubt 
not in keeping with the expectations raised by the title to ^this 

artictei somewhat analogous to the one on Snakes in Iceland/' 



nalanda inscription op yasovarmadbva. 

A Reply to criticism. 

V. P, GOUTAM, M.A., LL.B. 

An interesting article dealing with the above named document 
has recently appeared in the Government of India publication named 
Epigraphia Indica. In it Dr. H. Sastri, the editor, has given the text 
ani translation of this very valuable inscription adding a historical intro- 
duction to bring out the importance of it. This paper of the learned 
editor of the said journal has not come up to the satisfaction of one 
Mr. Bhattasali who has written a note on it in the Modern Review of 
September last. My attention was drawn to this note by a friend of 
mine and at the instance of another friend I am noticing it here, much 
against my will, in order that the critic from Dacca and his inspirers may 
not think the criticism, if this can be so called, as unassailable. 

The perusal of what Mr. Bhattasali has writtec would show that 
it is the outcome of jealousy which he and people of^his ilk entertain 
towards Hindustani scholars of note. The very tone of iuis malicious. 
It bristles with rank abuse which no scholar would have recourse to. Mr. 
Bhattasali decries Dr. Shastri in unmeasured terms and calls his contri- 
bution as the first fruits of ‘Swara’ referring to the first Indian lately 
appointed as the Director General of Archaeology as if the Department 
had gone to sleep* since the day of his appointment. Those in the know 
see a wire-puller behind, who is very often heard talking like Mr. Bhatta- 
sali, who to quote Chanakya, is a Uaghvi-matra' and India is India after 
all. We hold no brief for Dr. Shastri but were Mr. Bhattasali to see the 
Modern Review itself, page 696 of Volume XLY (June i929)*and read 
what Professor Luders of Germany, the famous oriental epigraphist, has 
openiy stated about the present editor of the Epigraphia Indica, he would 
be convinced what reputation Dr. Sha^ri has established for the Journal 

he edits. , . . . . v 

Putting these matters aside, let us see what the criticism 

contains besides spite. Mr. Bhattasali has not brought forth anything 
which we do not see in the pages of the Epigraphia Indica. The question 
of the script being late has been already disposed of quite convincingly 
by citing some/iocuments, where the same character has been used during 
the period t^^hich this Nalanda inscription has been ascribgd. It is 
doubtful wh^er Mr. Bhattasali can be considered a greater authority 
than the experienced and accredited Government epigraphist, although he 
seems to pose as such, without any rhyme or reason. In fact this is ,the 
main point which has to be proved to controvert Dr. Shastri s view. The 
r&t follows as a matter of course. That YaSovarmmadeVa of Kanauj 
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who was vanquished by a ruler of the type of Lalitaditya of KacShmir 
could not have been a monarch like the one described in the Nalanda 
Stone inscription ie tbo obvious to require a demonstration. Even the 
Qaudabaho in spite of its poetic exaggerations and embellishments, will 
not help our great •critic’ to establish his right to that high position. 
That Lalitaditya had some Turkey servants is too curious an argument to 
support his view. If that were sound, so many Turkomans were employed 
in India during the Mughal period, that the document could easily be 
brought down to that epoch# Again that Malada should pay his homage 
to BalSditya who died long before him# is indeed a strange sort of devo- 
tion to a human being. The critic says that the Vajrasan Image was 
like that erected at Bodh Gaya anoMalada made his offerings to it calling 
it as the jSasta of Biladitya. Dr. Shasiri has noticed this alternative 
in his article already. In fact this was the view of Professor J. Ph# 
Vogal of the Leiden l^niversity. Let not the critic of Dacca arrogate it 
to himself. Dr. Shastrl gave a different Interpretation. I think he had 
every right to do that. Had he adopted the view of the Dutch scholar, 
he would certainly have acknowledged his indebtedness to him unlike Mr. 
Bhattasdi.^ As to the imputation that Malada called the image as the 
Buddha of Biladitya, one would pity the critic for his ignorance. Buddhism 
does not know oi such a limited notion of charity; the idea is un-Bud* 
dhlstic. The benefactions of Buddhists are, as a matter of fact* consi- 
dered as common gifts and the accruing puntja is to be shared by all 
sentient beings *'sarva satvanam hita-9ukhayay No Buddhist would like 
to call a gift his own* Let Mr* Bhattasali go to any Buddhist making 
an offering. He will notice that the person who makes the* gift asks 
everybody present on the occasion to touch the gift, so that it may be 
treated as if it were given by him also and thui) it becomes a common 
gift. Evqn Hindus are seen doing likewise* to some extent, at least, when 
they say Udutn agnay^ idam na mdma' Milida could make an offering 
to Buddha and not to anybody's Buddha, nor could the Buddha ipiage 
at anybody be omnipresent. 

Yajovarmmadeva was a sovereign king but BdlSditya was* only 
thr rtf^ of Magadha* How he hid himself among the bushes ot the 
iMiesasw wheir Mihiyatouta attached bis* territory is best knowtt^ freur the 
teoupt gften by Hluen Tsiang. Yasodha (vaV •rmman must have dome 
lizard as the suzerain to help the cause of his vassal chief SII&dSityi« 

NM iMtisiied with hi# eittreordtnary new atttilB whiUll' 

M 00 much Ml*, our ‘leanMil critfef insiatMtvtfr ttif tlMli 

i» file rauding ot tk. Sha#|rt, Wt he nevef poihtdd tfiem 
'IWh ¥ im' ihr wajf of motiag ^bt» igeliiei <0 op^oam 
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In order to dearly understand the extent of the empire of 
Harsha it is necessary to recapitulate the various theories propounded 
from time to time, and discuss the political condition of the countries 
separately. M. Ettinghaussen thinks that he was the "overlord of the whole q£ 
Northern India. 1 Mr. Pannikar observed that Harsha’s Empire extended 
from Kamarupa on the east to Kashmir on the west, from the Himalayas 
on the north to the Vindhyas on the south. 2 Dr. R. K. Mukherji is of 
opinion that from Nepal on the east and (probably) Kashmir on the west 
(because he has excluded Kashmir from the map attached to his book), 
and from Samatata on the south-east to Melwa on the south-west —all 
the countries were included within Harsha’s Empire.. 3 was Dr. R. C, 
Mazumdar who first objected to the claims of modern cfiampions of 
Harsha, and very rightly pointed out that Harsha’s direct rule extended 
over Mid'India only. 

Before we proceed to consider the political condition of Northern 
India in Harsha’s time, it would be better if we examine the territorial 
possessions of Harsha's forefathers. From the manner in which genealogical 
table is given in the Bonskherra and Ma'ihuban copper-plate grants 
and Sonepat seal, it will not be unfair to conclude that before the 
accession of Prabhakaravardhana, the Pushpabhutis were a local, dynasty 
of no importance. It was he who seems to have assumed full sovereign 
titles. About his conquests we know very little. Our only informant 
his son's court poet Bana, who very poelically tells us that “ There was 
born in course of time a king of kings named Prabhakaravardhana famed 
far and wide under a second name Pratapasila, a lion to the Hupa deer, 
a burning fever to the kipg of Indus land, a troubler of the sleep of 
Gujarat, a bilous plague to that soent elephant the king of Gindbara, a 
looter to the lawlessness of the Lafs, an axe to the creeper ot Malvta^ 
glory/* ® If the ^bove quoted passages are taken to be true, then, there 

1 p. 48. 

t Pannikar Sri Har$ha of p. 27, 

S Mukherji Harsha PP- 22-50. 
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can be no doubt as to the fact that they were mere raids and not ^perma- 
nent conquests. When Prabhakaravardhana was dying his eldest son was 
away warring with the HuQas, and not long after his d<iath Devagupta, 
king of Mahva, defeated Grahavarman, last of the ^faukharis and im- 
prisoned his witc* Rajyasri, daughter of Prabhakaravardhana. 

Rajyavardhana who went to avenge his sister’s wrongs was Jiim- 
self killed by Sasahka (king of Gauda according to Hana, and king of 
Karnasuvarna, according to Vuan-Chawang, it is quite possible that 
Karnasuvarna was the capital of Sasahka) r.fter he had chastised Devagupta. 
I ho upshot of the above discussion is that Thaneswar and the surround* 
ing districts were the paternal kingdom of Marsha, and it seems that 
some parts of Malwa (probably eastern Mahva) were conquered by Rajya- 
vardhana. After the death of his elder brother, flarsha naturally became 
heir to the vacant throne, but Hiuen-'lhang tells us a novel story about 
the hesitancy of Marsha in accepting the reins of the paternal kingdom. We 
are not in a position either to affirm or deny the story, but Messrs. 
C. V. \iaidya anl X. Roy seem to be ri^ht in surmising that Marsha’.s 
hesitancy refers to the throne'of Kanaiij and not to that of 'Phaneswara. ^ 
Soon after this livent Harsha transferred his capital to Kanauj, because 
Hiuen Tsang describes him in connection with that city and not with 
Thaneswar. Harsha prepared to avenge his brother's death, and on his 
way was met by Bhandi with the spoils of Devagupta's camp, and a 
plenipotentiary of the king of Kamanipa seeking his alliance, 'Fhere the 
matter ends. We are never told what came of the expedition Most 
curiously both Bana and Hiuen-'Fsang arc sileiu over lii.s onquests, except 
somi vague statements of a general character But the Chinese pilgrim 
gives us a detailed list and description f)f the coiintiies he visited, from 
which it^ would not he impossible to gaili.T facts about his coniiuests. 

Lampa— a dependency of Kashmir. 

'Fexila - it was formerly subject to Kapis hut now to Kishinir. 

Kashmir —had a number' of dependencies. Dr Miikherji while 
speaking of Kashmir has made an assumaiion which is not supported by 
any evidencjt. “The king of Kashmir” says he *‘wis a devout Buddhist .^’7 
As far as the present writer’s knowledge goes, nowhere in Yuan ChatoanQ 
or in any other source, the king of Kashmir, whose name we know from 
Rajatarafijini to be Durlabhavardhana (C. 601-37 A.D.), is mentioned 
as a devout Buddhist. He is further of opinion that story narrated 
in the ILife nf l[iu^.n T 8 (%ng* about parting of “Tooif^h relic*’ from 
Kashmir shows that in a way Kashmir recognized the suzerainty of HarshaS 

• 6 Vaidya History of ^4!ediaeval India pp.' 7-? ui f liUa'i Hidorical Quarterly 
Vol. VII, p. Ill pp. 771-77a. 

7* &, K. Mukherji Harsha p. 39, 

8 Md p, 40, 
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Whaf ;he 'Lr/e^ says is this, “in recent times Siladityaraja hearing thai 
Kashmir possessed a tooth of Buddha coming in person to the chie 
frontier asked permission, to see and worship it. ” ^ Thus it is evi- 

dent that the statement in ‘Life’ does not allude or hint in any way to 
the dependency of Kashmir to the imperial sway of Kanaiij. Concluding 
about Kashmir, Professor Mukherji says “Bana refers to an inaccessible 
land of snowy mountain subdued by Harslia and this phrase might signify 
Kashmir also/'l^ But on page 31 of his book the learned professor has 
already accepted the late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s theory tliat Nepal 
was included within the empire of Harsha, and the puzzled reader is thus left 
to himself to find out whether untortunate Bana’s 'tushdra Sailo duruha 
etc’ signifies Nepal or Kashmir according to Dr. Mukherji, Fhus we see 
that the evidence at our disposal does not permit us to include Kashmir 
within the empire of Harsha, On the other hand, the evidence furnished 
by HiuemTsang fully bears out this conclusion, because he described 
Kashmir as a rival to Kapris with dependencies in the neighbourhood. 

Jalandhara — Many scholars are of opinion that Jalandhara was 
included within the empire of Harsha. But I am afraid the evidence is 
very little to justify such a conclusion. Dr. Mukherji says j*' His empire 
some times extended not by conquest but by alliance and friendship/’ 
“ We read of another king of Northern India or the “Punjab king IJdito” 
of Jalandhara who became a convert to Buddhism, thereupon the king of 
Mid-India appreciating his sincere faith gave him sole control of matters 
relating to Buddhism in all India.il What the Chinese pilgrim really 
said is this “A former king of this country had been a patron of non- 
Buddhistic faith; afterwards he became an Arhat and made himself a 
zealous believer. Then a king of Mid-India appreciating his sincere faith 
gave him sole control of matters relating to Buddhism all over . India/T2 
It passes my humble comprehension how the Chinese pilgrim meant to 
allude to the supremacy of Kanauj over Jalandhara wdien he is clearly 
referring to a predecessor of Udito. M*r. Niharranjan Ray was faced with 
the same difficulty, but he explains away the inconsistency by saying 
that “a former king” does not mean a ruler that has already died. 13 
But I regret very much to point out that Mr. Roy’s explanation is rather 
unconvincing and as long as Watters translation stands, the difficulty of 
accepting the contention that Udito was a vassal of Harsha will remain. 

Mati^r— had a Sudra monarch but whether independent or not 
we are unak^ to determine. 

9 Beal Life of Hiiien^Tsang, 183. 

10 Ibid p. 40. 11 Harsha Pi^44. 

12 Watters Yuan Chawang. Vol. I p. 297. 

13 Indian HUtorical Quarterly Vol HI p 780, 
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Ahichchhatra — on the evidence furnished by the Banskherra islates 
was certainly included within the empire. 14 * 

^ravasti—Madhuban Copper Plates testify to its inclusion with- 
in the empire, 15 

The pilgrim is silent over Ayodhya, Ayamukha, Kau^ambi, and 
Ku^inagara. But it is probable that they were included within the empire. 

Magadha— Had a king called Purpavarma—an alleged descen- 
dant of Asoka. The Rohtasgadh seal 16 of ^asahka proves that at one 
time it w^as included within the dominion of Harsha’s rival. At an early 
stage of the struggle for supremacy, Sa^anka seems to have lost this part of 
his possessions. This is further confirmed by a piece of evidence to which 
our attention was first drawn by 'Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, that the Chinese 
embassy which came to Harsha describes him as king of Magadha.l*^ 
Purnavarma was probably a feudatory of Harsha. 

Nepal -^It was late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji who first pro- 
pounded J^he theory that Baria's description of a snowy mountainous tract 
difficult of access refers to Nepal; he further showed that three inscrip- 
tions of Aifasuvaianan dated in the years 34, 39 and 45 are to be referred 
to the era esfablished by Harsha. 18 It was long ago that M. Sylvain 
Levi, M. L. Ettinghaussen, and the editors of Yuan Chawangt pointed 
out the difficulty of accepting the late Pandit’s suggestion but time and 
'again scholars have upheld the now obsolete theory. In a note Dr. Mir 
kherji amongst other things saysr- 

(i) Yuan Chawang refers to a recent king called Arhsuvarman 
whose inscriptions are dated in the years 34, 39 and 45. It is believed 
that the era used in the inscriptions is not his own. 

(;2) That the Harsha era was widely used in Northern India 
is testified to by Albiruni. No other era can meet the requirements of 
the case. 

(3) There is a statement* in the Vaihsavalis of Nepal that^ just 
.before Aihsuvarman died Vlkramjit came to Nepal and established his 
era there. This Vikramjit (Vakramaditya) is no other than Harsha. 

About the first point of Dr. Mukherji we can have nothing to 
say because there he is stating fads. As for the second point his statement 
is rather pu^lmg. What Albiruni said is that in his time the Harsha 
am was timed in Kanauj and Mathura. W But these twe^places do not 

14 S. /• nr p. 208 . 

15 Ibid L p. 67. 

*l6 CorpUti Imeriptionum Indicutum Vol. ill p. 2SS* 

17 , J3.0.B.B. I9S3 Wattew Yuan Chawang VoL t, p. 351. 

13 JttiKan Anttguarg 7ol. XlT p. 420, 

19 SeliaD Afbirunf’t Indta Vol ll p. 6, 
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covei* the' whole of Northern India. Again, of the nearly twenty inscriptions 
relating ^to the Harsha Era in Kielhorn’s list only five can be referred to 
that era excluding his own. 20 Of these five, the find spot of Adity asen’s 
inscription is Shahpur in Bihar, and the find spot of inscription No. 543 
(of Kielhorn’slist) is uncertain. Pehoa is the findspot of inscription Nos. 
546-7, and No. 545 was found at Khajuraho. These places certainly 
do not cover half of Northern India even. Thus we see the hollowness 
of the claim that ‘Harsha Era’ was in widest use in Northern India. As 
to the point that Harsha Era was employed by Sivadeva, it has to be 
pointed out that since Aihsuvarman was a predecessor of Sivadeva it does 
not follow that he (Aihsuvarman) too used Harsha era. It has been 
further pointed out that no other era meets the requirements of the case. 
But does the Harsha era satisfy all the requirements? The latest date of 
Aihsuvarman is 45* 650-51 A. D. By 642 A.D. the Chinese pilgrim 
had finished his sojourn in India and he tells us that when he was here 
Aihsuvarman was dead.^l Yet we are asked to believe that Aihsuvarman 
was reigning in 651 A. D. As for the Nepalese Vamsavali far better 
authorities than the present writer have repeatedly, pointed* out its worthless 
character. So the less said about it the better. Thus it* is very difficult 
to say what Bapa meant by '^tushdra, satlo et&\ I think that the stanzas 
ioi"2(of Bapa’s workl remind us more of the traditional way of Indian poets 
Verifying their patron king than any sense in the real conquests by Harsha. 

Kajangala'-Yuan Chawang tells us that the native dynasty was 
extinguished and the country passed under the suzerainty of the neigh- 
bouring state. The only neighbouring kingdom that we know of was 
that of Sasahka. We are further told by the same authority that Harsha 
held one of his camps there. This was probably during one of his various 
campaigns against Sasanka. 

The Chinese pilgrim mentions no king for Pup^ravardhana, 
Samatata, Tamralipti, and Karpasuvarna. These places were . certainly 
included within the kingdom of Sasahka.# When Sasahka was defeated 
or died we do not know. That he had a natural death we may infcr 
from the story narrated by the Chinese pilgrim in connection with the 
uprooting of the Mahabodhi trees^ and Sasahka’s attempt to destroy an 
image of Bodhisaltva. As a result of which we are told that “ His body 
produced sores and rotted off and after a while he died^” 23 Yuan 
Chawang throughmit his work has exposed the alleged oppressions md 
misdeeds of Sashka whereever he could, and therefore it is very surprising 
to find him ndc mentioning the king when his capital was being described. 

20 1925 . ^ 

#1 Bc^ Record of the Wester a WorVd Yol. It p. 81. 
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The most probable conclusion that can be drawn from this is -that 
Saisahka had ceased to reign in this region at the time of Yuan Chawang's 
visit. The Nidhanpur plates inform us that Karpasuvarna was the scene 
of Jayaskandhaodra of Bhaskaravarman. It is, therefore, quite probable 
that hemmed in from two sides, by Harsha and Bhaskaravarman the 
Bengal king lost his dominions, and retired to Orissa. 

Kamarupa — Bapa tells us that at the very outset of his campaigns 
against Sasarika, his alliance was sought by the Kamarupa king. Hut it 
would be a great mistake if this alliance is taken as a sign of dependency 
of Kamarupa to Kanauj. Harsha's alliance was sought by Bhaskara- 
varman to humble his rival in Eastern India, but he thereby did not 
surrender his independence. Mere alliance does not signify suzerainty* 
This fact is further confirmed by the fact that the Kamarupa king refused 
at first to send the Chinese pilgrim to Harsha when asked to do so. 

Kapgoda — It is extremely doubtful whether Harsha was ever able 
to dominate Orissa permanently. Upto 619-20 A. D. Kahgoda owned the 
suzerainty of the Sailodbhava king Madhavavarman, who himself seems 
to have been a feudatory of 3 asahka, king of Bengal. I agree with late 
Mr. R. D. ©anerji that there is very little evidence to suppose that 
Orissa was ever included within the Empire of Harsha. It is true 
that the evidence of the "Life of Hiuen-Tsang' leads us to con- 
jecture that Harsha was compelled to make various raids in the Kahgoda 
ma^dala, but the late scholar seems to be right in thinking that even 
after Harsha’s last campaign in Kahgoda and Orissa, the ^ailodbhavas 
remained independent. No king of that dynasty ever acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the great Emperor of 'Fhaneswar. Finally, the Parikud 
plates of Madhyamaraja prove that Harsha was not able to destroy the 
fiailodbhavas and that the descendants of Madhavaraja II continued to nile 
in Kangoda.^^ Thus we see that in Eastern India the utmost that liar* 
sha^s Empire could comprise was west Bengal. That Harsha's empire did 
not include Orissa is further proyed by the fact that though hundreds of 
inscriptions have been discovered in Orissa, not a single one has been 
found in which Harsha or his era is referred to. 

On the west Harsha’s empire went utmost to Malwa (the eastern 
part of it), which was raided by his father Prabh^kara and dnaliy con* 
Q^ered by Rajyavardhana. As for western Malwa or Moda-po of the 
Chinese pilgrim, it was never permanently annexed to the Kanauj 
empire^^ It formed a part of the powerful kingdom Maitrakas of 
Valabbt. The name of the reigning sovereign was DurlabUabhata (Ohru- 
vasena 630-40 A. D.) who was the son-in-law of dilSditya of Kanauj « 

• t 
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according to the Chinese pilgrim. His statement is clear and simple. 
Nowh^e he has even alluded to the dependency of Valabhi to the 
imperial power of Kanauj. No epigraphical or literary evidence exists 
which clearly suggests that Dhruvasena II was feudatory of Harsha. 
Yet there are scholars who have tried to assert that such was the 
case. On the other hand there are two copper-plates which clearly 
prove Valabhi occupation of Malwa during the reign of the very Dhruva- 
sena II. These two copper-plates were found a few years ago in Rutlam 
State. The first grant states that the king made a grant of land on the 
eastern boundary of the village of Navagramaka in the district of Mala- 
vaka to certain brahmins. The grant is issued from his capital at 
Valabhi. It is dated in the year 320 of the Gupta Era. The second 
grant is dated in the following year, that is 321, and is issued as usual 
from Valabhi. It records the grant of land on the southern boundary of the 
village of Chandraputraka in the district of Malavaka. The village of 
Navagramaka has been identified with the village of Nogawa in the 
Rutlam State, and the other place names cannot be identified These 
plates certainly prove that during the ^ears 320-21* A. I). 639-40 the 
western parts of the present Malwa were included withih t^e kingdom of 
Valabhi. Dr. Mukherji says that “ In the west his conquests included 
the kingdom of Valabhi.’^ The same authority is further of opinion tha^ 
at first the Valabhi king sought the protection of Dadda, but later on 
received back his kingdom as a vassal of Harsha, or even as his son-in- 
law. ‘28 Mr. N. Roy also agrees with this view. 2 ^ 

The evidence on which these scholars mostly rely is the Naosari 
grant of the Gurjara king Dadda which gives us the following information: 
“ Paramelivara ^ri-Haraha devdbhibhuto ^rf Valabhi-pati vati{ri) trdna'^ 

pojata-bhramdd adhabhra-vibhrama-yaso vitdnah-Sri Daddas^* “ 

illustrious Dadda over whom hung ceaselessly ♦•a canopy of glory 

gained by protec ;ing (delivering) the lord of Valabhi who was defeated 
by the great lora Harshadeva.” 

From the above quotation two facts emerge, The first is that 
Valabhi king was defeated by Harsha. The second is that he was 
rescued by Dadda, that is, he received some help from Dadda in regain* 
ing his kingdom- About this Mr. N. Roy writes “ Accepting the transla^ 
tion as it stands, does it show that the Valabhi king regained his kingdom 
with the help/6f Dadda.’' It might be pointed out that though the 

27 E^ifgraphia Indica Vol. VIU pp. 1888*99. 

28 Harsha p. 30, • 

29 2nd. mat, GwaH., Vol. Ill pp.^ 776*77, 
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inscripiion does rot clearly say so, it has undoubtedly such an iin?=)lica- 
tion. H iw can a man gain everlasting fame by merely giving protection? 
He might be applauded for the time being for having dared to affront 
such a pov.erful ruler as Harsha, but the everlasting fame which is 
alluded to in the inscription clearly implies some sort of concrete help. 
Therefore the conclusion that Dadda helped Dhruvasena II to regain l>is 
kingdom is most probable. 

1’he very fact that Dhruvasena later on became a son-in-law 
Harsha contirms our theory. Finding him loo strong to be brought 
under control, Harsha ended the matter by giving his daughter in marri- 
age. It is unusual for a paramount sovereign of Northern India to offer 
his own daughter in marriage to a defeated feudaiorv The instance of 
marriage of Chandra Gupta H’s daughter might he brought forward in 
support of our theory. Prabhavaiigupia the imperial (nipta princess, was 
married to the Vakataka Rudrasena II not because the Vakaiakas were 
feudatories of the Guptas, but bf'caui?^ Chandragup ji found them too 
atrnng ta^be ctoiqucred, an / their afltance was necessary foi' safeguauU 
%%(j his left flank in Ins campaign against Malava. ^^ Further the Kanauj* 
Valabhi marriage * was necessflatcd by other considerations. We have 
already seen that Dadda affronted }far.'>lia. How is it that he, a prince 
of a house that never even assumed sovereign titles, defied a powerful 
monarch like Harsha? A passage in the Aihole inscription in this 
instance solves the puzzle. It says . — 

** Pratdponata Ldta-Malava/i^Gurjnra/i, 

Dan4opauata sdnianta chargdeharydh " 

This passage clearly shows who was at the back of Dadda. Harsha 
probably tried to penetrate to the south, and it is quite possible that it was 
this desire that led him to invade V^alabhi. lJut the scales turned against 
him. The kings of that quarter finding themselves not strong enough,, for 
Harsha hastened to seek the protection of the (Jhalukya power of the 
south, 'Phus finding himself foreshadowed Harsha thought it prudent to 
win back Dhruvasena II to his side by the marriage alliance. How far 
he was successful m this diplomatic gesture is borne out by subsequent 
history. The Valabhi king instead of remaining an enemy became a 
loyal friend. 

There are some scholars who would take Marsha's \'‘mpiri as far 
west as mbdern Sindh. But this is not possible because 'the Chinese 
pilgrim distinctly tells us that during his time Sindh was ri^^d by a 

81 ^anerji Tke 6upta Empire and it« C^ture. Benares Uiueersity p‘ 34. 
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sucl/*a nionarch. 33 The theory that Harsh a’ s dream of a southern con- 
questy^uffered a rude shock and met with a premature end can no longer 
hold ground. Formerly on the evidence supplied by some Chalukyan 
inscriptions such as the Aihole inscriptions of Pulakesi II, scholars 
believed that Harsha failed to cross the Vindhyas. Yuan Chawang also 
tells us that Harsha was defeated by the Chalukyan king. 34 This evr 
dence was certainly sufficient as nothing contradicting it was available. 
Hut that position is now changed. 


In 1926 Pandit S. Srikantha 5astri drew' our attention to a 
passage of ' Mayu^a eulogizing Harsha as lord of Kuntala and some 
other countries south of the Vindhyas, Besides this, another point is 
noticeable that unlike P.ana and the Chinese pilgrim the poet calls Harsha, 
king of Madhyadesa In 192 :^ the Director of Archaeological Resear- 
ches, Mysore reported the discovery of an inscription at Gaddemanne in 
the Shimoga district of the state. The insc ription records that one Pettani 
Satyankn a brave soldier of Harsha s army fell fighlmg the Bedars, and 
the difeni of the Bednrs made Mahen lrn in fly in terror. The epigraph 
is undated but on paleographical grounds^ is placed in the seventh century 
A.l). by the learned editor, and he lakes Harsha to, be no other than 
the Kanauj king.ac * 


Now, the first point that arises after our knotvledge of the above 
mentioned inscription is as to when and how Harsha went to Shimoga 
district in Mysore. It is quite natural to suppose that according to the 
new light the idea that Harsha sufferred defeat at the hands of his 
southern rival at the beginning will have to be given up. Because, Harsha 
could not have gone to the south after the crushing defeat on the banks 
of the Nerbudda. Therefore, it is evident that the battle on the river bank 
was not fought at the beginning of Harsha’s attempt to dominate the 
soutli, but it marks the end of a melancholy fajlure. What w'ere hts 
exact conquests we do not know. Hut the causes of his failure are not far 
to .seek. First it w'as due to the hostility of the local tribes like the 
Hedars These w’ere a fierce fighting tribe of aboriginal origin. Centuries 
after the downfall of the short lived supremacy of Harsha, they became 
one of the causes of dismemberment of a far greater power, the Moghul 
Empire. In combination with the Maharattas they repeatedly defeated 
and defied the imperial armies of Auranpazeb.3'*' Then there were the 
Pallavas of Kj,nchi and other powers of south India, and last but not 


33 W^^ers Yuan Chawang 

34 Beil Life p. 147. 

35 1926 p. 487. 

36 Myxore Archaeological Survey, Annual Report 1923 p. 83 ff. No 72.^ 

37 V.B.p B.S. Vol. VI Pp. 358.68. 
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ihe least the (^haluUyas of Radami. Before we conclude, it must be borne 
in mind that the evidence at our disposal does not permit us to ho’d that 
Harsha s conquest in the south was of a permanent nature. Most probably 
it was merely a raid and Harsha’s dream of a southern empire was for 
ever shattered by Pulakesi II on the banks of the Reva. Such a raid is not 
unparalleled in Indian History. From time immemorial all Indian kings 
have dreamt and attempted to become a RSjachnkravartin. Harsha was 
no exception to this. He therefore tried to penetrate to the south by 
the west and invaded Valabhi. But he was thwarted by a combination 
of the Chalukya, Curjara, and Valabhi kingdoms. He had to return the 
dominions of the Maitraka king and recognize his independence. He not 
only saw his project completely smashed but what was more dangerous to 
him, the influence of his southern rival had become menacing on his south- 
western frontier. It is quite evident that in order to divert the Chalukya 
king s attention from the west he would plan a campaign in the south 
carrying his arms to the very heart of the-enemy’s country. There is nothing 
new in such raids. Thus in the Radhanpur grant we are told that 
Dhruva-'Dharavar.-jha drove Vat.saraja to the trackless desert and took 
from him the two white umbrellas of the kings of Bengal. 38 Then in 
Nilgund mscruption of Amoghavarsh I, Covina III is de.scribed as over- 
lord of Kerala. Malava, Cauda, Gurjaras, etc. 39 But is it possible for 
one moment to think that the.se countries were permanently annc.sed to 
the Rashtrakuta dominions? 'I'hus we .see that the raid .such as Har.sha 
made is not quite unknown in Indian history. 

Before we end our discussion about Har.sha s Umpire we .shall 
have to take into consideration one more point. The Chalukya records 
invariably describe Harsha as ‘ Sakalottarapathei uara.' Thus in the 
Vakkeri inscription it is stated Sumara-saHisakta -sakulotlrnpathefvara- 
Harshavardhana para jay a-patln-paramef vara sabdas.' iO Was 

Harsha then really the supreme ruler of Northern India? In order to 
answer this que.stion we shall havi; to consider the extent of northern 
India. The very mention of the term now, sets our mind imagining a 
country extending from Kashmir on the north to Vindhyas on the south 
and from the .Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. In ancient time.s, as we shall 
see in the following lines, the denomination of the term northern India 
varied from time to time. I he first mention of the term Uttarapatha 
is in the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kmperor Kharavela.41 The Maha- 
bhSrata not only includes in it Candhara (modern Peshaw^T district), but 

3R E.I, VI vers© 8, 11. 12-14. 

Jbid pp. 102*3. ll 6*8. 

40, Ibid V. p. 202. 

41 JX,O.R.a, 
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also tjie ifai'nbojas of Rajaur valley and KaTiristhan, and Yonas of Kabul 
vallev.‘t<^ 'Fhe late General Cunningham was of opinion that according to 
the Chinese writers Northern India consisted of Punjab proper, Kashmir, 
and the adjoining hill states with the whole of eastern Afganisthan.^J^ An 
inscription of the time of Tala. Kmperor Devapala, calls Nagarahara (now 
represented bv some riuns near modern Jelalabad) as Uttaropaiha 
mbhushana." 

‘ ‘ A Htunttar apaiha •vihhuHhmw hhufnhhumi , 

Dpsotldmn Nannrnhdra iti prntitn, 

Tafrff dvfjnti ritditodifa-^vamsnjftnjnd 

Ndmor)fJrngvptn iti rajnsnihhd hnhJinva.W 
Thus we see that from the early times some parts of Afghanisthan were 
considered to be included within Northern India 'Phe southern limit also 
varied from tinu‘ to time. Thus in one of the Jatakas certain horse- 
dealers coming to Benares are described as coming from lUtarapatha. 
Rajasekhara the author of Kavyamimamsa describes Ibtarapatha as be- 
yond Pehoa {pritlrudakn paratdlKACy If we consider this definition of 
Uttarapatha together ^^ith the following passage from* Bana, we can 
easily decide the exact value to be given to the term ‘ fifUcalnttardpatho- 
.<wnra ’ of the Chalukynn inscriptions Describing Rajyavardhanaks 

expedition against the Hunas the poet says ''Atna Kaddchidrdja 
Rdjyavardhanavi .. ..Hundnium . ..aparimitarn valdnuydtmd chiranta 

riiiir nrndtyair (Miraktaischa mahdmmantaih Vttardpatham prdhi- 

not /' 'Phus on the Confession of Harsha’s court poet his ancestral 
dominions,— lav outside XUtarapatha, and in the case of Harsha 
the utmost limit that his dominions could go in the north was Jalandhara, 
which as we have already seen is very doubtful But even supposing 
thar Jalandhara was included within his kingdom there is no ground to 
hold that he was the lord of :he whole of Northern India. 'Phen the ques- 
tion naturally arises what \^as the justification for the adjective used in 
the (''Italnkvan inscriptions? There can be two answers to this question. 
The first is that they were ignorant of the true denomination of the term 
Uttaiapatha, whi('h is absurd The second is that it is the traditional 
way of ancient Indian poets to glorify the patron king even at the cost 
of truth But it would be a grave injustice to them if we think that this 
habit was peculiar to the Hindus only. Those who have gone through the 
Greek accounts of the invasion of India by Alexandar know fully well how 


42 Mahabh^rata XTT 207. 43. 

43 Cunn^ghara Ancient Oengraphy of India (Old edition) p. 12. 

44 / A. IviT p 30. 


4h JaiSikas IT 287 p. 13. * , „ . x aa v q 

.4r, K^pyamimamsa (Oaikawad Onefttal Senes.) p. 94 line 8, 

47 Fuhrer Harsha Charita (Bombay Sanskrit Series) Vol. LxVI p. 2U. 
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small tribal state'^ of the Punjab and North-western fndia have been 
represented by them as great nations opposing the Greek invader with 
vast armies* The main idea of the poets who composed the Chalukyan 
inscriptions, was to glorify Pulakesi 11; therefore they described Harsha 
as Empeaor of all Northern India, so that the triumph of their king 
might be considered great, and humility of his rival complete. 

Vo sum up, Harslia's K:igcm )ny c'ctended on the north from the banks 
of the Satrudii to the Nerbuda on the south and from the borders of we.si 
Malwa to the sub-mountain region of the Himalayas on the cast The aim of the 
present writer is not to minimise the importance of Haisha, but it is a form 
of protest against the extravagant claims made on his behalf by certain 
modern admirers of his. Thus one recent writer is of opinion that ‘ On 
no occasion was the earlier Muslim invaders of India called upon to 
meet a mighty Indian ruler. No Asoka, Kanishka or Harsha, arose to 

defend the rich and alluring plains.'* In anothei place “ in Northern 

India the Empire of Harsha had dis'^olved on his death in the preceeding 
century, and no power had succeeded to the hegemonv Only one case 
need be"*mention^d to prove the falsity of the above hypothesis. I mean 

t 

the empire of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, who were in no wav inferior to that 
of Harsha, fand perhaps were greater. The Arab writers themstdves have in 
unmeasured terms described the power and splendour of the Jurzs* 
Originally of non-Aryan origin they adopted Hinduism and were so com- 
pletely assimilated with the indigenous people and their culture that they 
did not hesitate to claim to be descendants of the famous solar dynasty 
of the Ramayana. As long as their empire lasted no follower of the 
prophet w‘as allowed to overrun the green valleys of Aryavarta. It was 
when their empire became dismembered due to treachery, treason and 
disunion that the gates of Northern India w'cre no more well guarded to 
prevent-the hungry millions of Central Asia to carry fin* and sword from 
the Hindu Kush to Cape Comorin. .\11 this is not mere panegyric but facts 
confe.ssed by Muslim historians themselves. 49 But these facts are ab.splutely 
ignored. As for the prowe.ss and military genius of Harsha, he was 
undoubtedly possesed of these qualities, but at the same time it must not 
be forgotten that he had to return the Valabhi dominion to its de 
sovereign, and recognize its independence. His ill conceived campaign in 
the south turned out to be a failure, at the end of which he received 
such a shattering blow that he never recovered from it. He was 
certainly a remarkable ruler but can neither be ^ compjired with ‘Adoka, 
Kapish^a, and Samudragupta nor be regarded as com^ueror of * five 
Indias.’ 

48 Cambridge Hietory of India Vol. Ill *p 506. 

49 Billot Hidory of India Vol. I fy, 21 ff* Mnsumdar durjara Jl^atthara$ 

* Jipyrnal of Dept, of Loiters Calcutta University Vol, X, ^ 
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We have thus far stated that Ganapati completed his conquest 
of the Vengi country by about 1225 A. D, Inscriptions show that his 
attention was next turned towards the Kalinga country. We have 
previously stated that the country north of the Godavary up to Bhadra- 
chelarn was annexed by Ganapati’s uncle Rudra Inscriptions at 
Draksharama mention the Ganga king Ananga Bhima and his general 
Jesraja, “conqueror of the Vengi country/’ in the year 1230 .^ Probably 
the Gangas invaded and occupied the upper *Godavary region about this 
year. Kakatiya inscriptions and contemporary literature fc 4 )eak of a 
Kakatiya conquest of Kalinga which might be conveniently divided into 
three phases. The first phase is described in the iiivaydga Sarafnu in 
which Induluri Somaya, a brahmin general, is said to have conquered 
Kodulanadu, crossed the Godavary, annexed the agency tracts and con- 
solidated the area lying between Warangal and the Bay of Bengal. ^ The 
Uparpaile inscription of the time of Ganapati mentions that Rajayanayaka, 
a subordinate of tlie king’s general Recherla Kudr.i, slew man}" heroes 
at Bokkera, subjugated LJdayagiri, and worshipped at Draksharama. 
This may be said to .have been the second campaign and dated* about 
1240 A, 1). A thiid time between the years 1235 - 50 , the ICakatiya subor- 
dinate Hemadri Reddi seems to have penetrated into Kalinga. ^ While 
from 1254 onwards a certain Kalapanangaka seems to have ruled over this 
disputed territory. ^ 

We should next consider Ganapati's relations with the Telugu 
(jhoda families. Inscriptions in the Nellore district indicate that this 
Monarch’s influence extended into the Ongole, Darsi and Podili taluks 
■even by 1215 A.D, <» By 122 ^ A.D. Oppili Siddhi 11 of the Pottapi branch 

1 . S. I, l.JK nos. 1360 & 1339. 

2. Ref. tiy vers«*. etc* 

3. Hyd. Arch. S )B No. 3. p. 16. 

! S. !• I. IV, n' 1045 & 1252 

. im 602. 

6. Nel. Xus. 0. * * 
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seems to have been conquered by Ganapati and probably the riders of 
Kopidena as well. ^ In an inscription of 1240 A. D. a certain Madhava 
of the Chakra Narayana line, and of the Senna family, is mentioned as 
a feudatory of Ganapatideva. ^ I'he Nellore branch alone remained out- 
side the pale of the Kakatiyas. Soon however, Manma Siddhi, the ruler 
of Nellore and son of the famous Chola Tikka, was ousted fiom his 
throne by a combination of his relatives and rivals and the famous 
Telugu poet Tikkana Somayaji is said to have gone over to Ganapati- 
deva, wdth a request to intercede on behalf of his patron Manmasiddhi^ 
Whatever the truth ot this tradition, Ganapati seems to have invaded 
Nellore, repelled the enemies of the Choda king and replaced him on 
his throne.^® This event may be dated about 1245 A. D. This led 
Ganapati into conflict with two of the enemies of Manmasiddhi one of 
them was Sarangapanideva son of Madhava cf the Senna line. This 
chieftain is said to have been often at war with iManmasiddhi and must 
have been subjugated very soon after the restoration of the 1'. Ohoda 
ruler. The second rival was Gangaya Sahiiii of the Kayastha family 
and ruler over the extensive territory between Panagal in the Nizam’s 
dominions amd the Chintamani taluk of the Mysore state. This chieftain 
appears as a feudatory of Ganapati since 1250 A. D. and his subjngation 
made the Kakatiyas masters of most of the modern Ceded districts. ^ 

Thus by 1250 A D. the Kakatiya empire extended up to Aska 
in the Ganjam District on the East Coast, Nellore in the South, and the 
Bellary District on the West. Ganapati ruled over tins extensive territory 
from Hanumakonda, the ancient capital, till 1255 l).f^ Next year 

onwards, he figures as ''Urugallu-purn-varadhisvero:' and evidently he 
shifted the capital to Warangal in 1254 A.I).^^ 

Inscriptions contain clear indications ol Kakatiya rivalry with 
the Bands as and the Pallava feudatory Kuppeiungurga and these may be 
interpreted in the light of contemporary history. During the feeMe rule 
of the Chola king Kulottunga III, there was great confusion in South 
India. Many contending powers used him as a stake in their own games. 
Chola Likka of Nellore interfered in these South Indian affairs, defeated 
the Pandyas and the Hoysalas and restored the Chola monarch. After 

7 . E. R. 188 of 1899 . also see E. B. BOa p. 20 . 8. Nel. Ins. 0 . 78 . 

8 . The Pratapacliaritram & the Ekasilhnagara-VritUntarau. Etc. 

10. g, E. 69 of 1932. 

11. Nel, Ins. Yol. 11, The Saraagapur las. 

12. Andhrula Charitramu Vol. 11 p. 260. See also L. R. of Ouddapah and 

Eurnool. 

13. E. 8. No.s. 273, 195 & 223 of 1905-06. Nel, ins. 0. 28. 

14. E. R. 231 of 1905, ” 

15. Ref. ihe Kirvachanottara Eamayanamu of Tikkana— the introdnotW]^ 
pwtion. 
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his fieath his son Manmasiddhi was busy with internecine quarrels at home 
and w^-.s himself dethroned by about 1240 A. I)i The Pandyas took 
advantage of this and occupied Kanchi while Kopperunginga “drove the 
Telungar to the North”. He seems to have penetrated far into the 'Felugu 
country, though in the end Ganap.ati defeated and subjugated him. In 
an inscription at Drakshara'na, a certain chieftain bearing the titles 
AvanyavavodbJvjv i and KatJi ilcdp iti rijures as instituting a Kdthaka 
niahdtscvii in honour of Kdkatipfiti. In the same record occur two 
explicit references to Ganapatideva.lfi Having thus repelled this intruder, 
Ganapali despatched the general Sa.nantabhoja to LCanchi. Very soon the 
Pandyas were clriv^en away 17 Hut this was only a temporary success- 
for, in 1250 A. I), the Pandyas returned with redoubled vigour, defeated and 
drove away the Kakatiya general and besiezed and conquered Nellore also . 18 
This brings us to the last days of Ganapali. He was not able 
to retaliate this Paadyan attack owing to old age and pre-occupations 
at home. That he entered the field of war along with his father in 
1 198-99 shows that he w'as a youth at that time. Subsequently he spent 
ten years as a prisoner at Devagiri. His •actual rule fasted from 1209 — 
1261 A. 1 ). Thus he must have been nearly eighty yeai^s old at the time 
of this Pandyan attack. 19 Moreover, Ganapati w^as now bent upon 
fortifying his daughter’s position as the heir-apparent to the vast empire 
built by him. 'Phe poet Vidyanadha states that he used to give her 
practical training in the administration of the realm and inscriptions 
prove that the princess was associated with the government since 1258 A.D. 
We may conclude therefore that Ganapati spent his last days in peace 
and devotion. He came under the influence of Visvcsvera Siva of the 
Golagi school, gave him many gifts and did much to propagate the Saiva 
faith in the Telugu country. 20 Ganapati passed away in 1261 A. 1 ), 
after a glorious rule of sixty two years, marked by an untiring zeal for 
political expansion, sublime devotion tor learning and art, unprecedented 
in Ivakatiya history. 

Ganapati s subordinatcfi ~~{i) 7 he Recherla family of Pillal- 

inarri played an important part in G.inapati’s reign. Rudra, the most 
famous member of this line, saved the Kakatiya kingdom from imminent 
destruction during Ganapati's imprisonment. He also seems to have been 

16 . S. I. I. IV No. 1342 A and C In this occur* the expressions 

and 

(The bracketed portion is supplied by*rae.) 

17. Thi EktoranS.tha Inscription r,A XXI 

18. Nof. Tus. Vol. Ill p. 830 No* 10. E.R. N-i. 39 of 1891 and U8 of 1894. • 

19. ^radition says that Ganapatiplived for eighty years. 

20. Eef. the Malkapur pillar inscription publised in the pages of this ^ourna^l 
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responsible for the Kakatiya conquest of Kalinga. He was, besides, a 
great builder and the famous temples on the Kamappa lake bund are 
immortal vestiges of Rudra’s artistic patronage. Nami Reddi, a member 
of one of the collateral branches of this family, made many gifts and 
charities at Pillalmarri, Nagulpadu etc., and erected a number of beauti- 
ful temples. This family lapsed into obscurity after 125S A. I). 21 

{2) The Kayastha family - Gangaya Sahini the first member of 
this feudatory family has been alieady mentioned in connection with 
Ganapati’s conquest of the 'rdugu Chodas. He was a very powerful 
chieftain and ruler over an extensive area. The Local Records of the 
Ceded districts abound in reference^ to his many dec.ds of valour and 
charity. He was greatly assisted by his relative jannigadeva and the 
minister Namadeva pandita. 

(3) The Ayya family- -How Jayapanayaka of this family held 
the lower Kristna Delta after the fall of the Velnadu rulers and how 
Ganapati reduced him to submission and made him the commander of 
his elepbant forces has been already mentioned. 

{4) Mallyala family — rhe history of this subordinate family is 
to be known from inscriptions at Kondiparti and Budapur in the Nizam’s 
dominions. Katachamupati, Chaunda Chamupati, and Gunda Dapdadhi- 
nadha of this family are said to have .served in (xanapati’s victorious 
army and are also credited with the construction 'of many temples and 
tanks at Budapur and Kondiparti.-^ 

(5) Induluri family- 'rhis brahmin family rose to prominence 
even in the time of Prola II Somaya of this family was mainly res- 
ponsible for the conquest of Kolaiiipura aud came to be sin^'o known as 
Kolani Soma He also conducted a campaign into Kalmga.^*^ 

(6) Telugu Chodas— We have already mentioned that (Janapati 
subjugated Oppili Siddhi II of the Potapi family. He was for some 
lime the governor over Velnadu apd Neiiorc. .\n inscription from Nanda- 
lur states that Kannaradeva Choda of the Kopidena branch was one of 
the generals of Ganapatideva ,24 

Officials — Inscriptions reveal the names of a number of officials 
of Ganapati. Tikka Chamupati, Manchirazu, Potana, the patron of the 
poet Suryadeva, Gapapamatya, Bhaskara, Govindaniyaka, and Bayyana- 
nayaka--^ these were some of the ministers of this monarch. Mechaya- 

21, il^efer my paper on **The Reoberla family'* in Yob V. pt.* iii, of this 
jojarnal. \ 

The estampages of these inscriptions^ are preserved hr the Lakshma- 
naraya Parisodhaka kandali of Hyderbad. 

23^ The Siva Yogaalraipu— Infaroduetioh. 
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nayaka wus the Mayor of the capital while Prola Raulu, Siviri Annaya 
and l!)arnanamatya served as Ganapati^s Secretaries- 

Economic comlition - -The Andhra country saw great prosperity 
during the long and victorious reign of Ganapatideva. The numerous 
annexations greatly improved the finances of the State while the strong 
arm of its ruler afforded peace and security to the trader and cultivator. 
There are two very important records which give us an insight into the 
economic condition of those times. The Motupalli pillar inscription inii- 
cates how foreign commerce flourished at that time. Ganapati gauranteecl 
complete security to all the foreign traders that touched at the Motupalli 
port and revoked all the oppressive taxes imposed upon them by previous 
rulers. The amount of customs to be collected on each commodity was 
specified and engraved on a pillar for the sake 'of public fnformation. 
From these regulations, it can be inferred that the merchants of Andhra 
traded with foreigners in sandal, camphor, spices, ivory, pearls, coral 
and silk, The general Siddhayadeva was the govenor at Motupalli. 
Another inscription at Warangal gives a detailed account of several 
articles of inland trade and the various duties levied on them by the 
State. All vegetables and pulses were taxed on the basis of a cart-load, 
while may other measurable commodities were taxed on the^basisof their 
money value. Sandal, camphor, musk, silk, pearls and spices were assessed 
according to their weight. There was besides another tax called Mdjarmt 
while a separate one was levied on salt. 

Religion —We have previously stated that during the reign of 
Rudra, the Virasaiva faith spread in the Telugu country. In the reign 
of Ganapati, an institution of great importance found its way into this 
country. This was the Gojagi school. In the Dahala region, between 
the Ganges and the Narmada, there lived a famous Saivite saint called 
Sadbhava sambhu. Having received a gift of three lakhs of villages 
from the Kalachuri king, his disciple, this saint instituted a matha called 
Golagi and made over the villages to it. The disciples of this saint 
multiplied in numbers and soon found patronage with the rulers of Gauda, 
Radha and Keraja. One of them was Visvesvera Siva, a great scholar 
and a devout Saiva. He was Dikshdgum of the Chola and Kalachuri 
kings. At some time in his reign probably towards the end, Ganapati 
came under the influence of this Saiva teacher, and took his initiation 
from him. Ganapati's devotion for this teacher was so great that he 
made the latter the president of his Educational Council. The Malkapur 
inscription describes the scholarship and achievements of this \iisvesvera 
Siva# To^rds the close of his reign Ganapati gave the village of 
Mandaram;on the southern bank^ of the river Krishna, as a gift to this 
teacher while his daughter Rudramba granted Velangapundi, herself. 

^ 25, is. B. 630 of 1925, 208 & 245 of 1905, 330of 1915, M7 of 1125 Si 383 of Wl 
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Thereafter the Saiva teacher constructed there a matha known Visve- 
svera Golagi and undoubtedly this became an important centre for the 
spread of the Saiva faith. Inscriptions show that other branches of the 
Golagi school existed at Puslipagiri and Tripurantakam in the Telugu 
country. According to tradition, the Saivite revival and propaganda 
had a pernicious effect on the Jains, 'Fill then the Jains were firmly 
established in the 'relugu country. It is not known to what extent Vira 
Saiva effected them in the Telugu country. Probably they sufferred 
much from it as their brothers had done in other parts of the country. But 
tradition unanimously asserts that under the infiu nee of the minister and 
scholar Sivadeviah, (lanapati embarked upon a policy of wholesale des- 
truction of the Jains. On another occasion also, the same persecution is 
mentioned. It seems, that when the poet Pikkana Somayaji came to 
the Kakatiya court, to request Ganapati to help his patron Manma Siddhi 
of Nellore, a serious controversy took place between the Saivas and the 
Jains in which the latter were ultimately worsted. Thereon, it is said 
that under the poet’s supervision, hordes of Jams were killed and tortured. 
The truj^h of this tradition has got to be determined by lUture researches. 

Building ^: — The reign of Ganapati is a fruitful field for the 
student of Kiakatiya art. It witnessed constructive activity of an unpre- 
cedented type and some of the best temples were erected during this 
reign. The Ramappa temple alone is sufficient in the massiveness of its 
structure, exquisite architecture, and expressiveness of sculpture to vie with 
the buildings of any other Dekkaii dynasty. This a^id the other temples 
at Palampet, Pilialamarri, Naguipadu and other place.^ are standing testi- 
monies of the artistic genius of the Kakatiya times. It was the fashion 
in those days for rich and munificient persons to dig lakes of a gigantic 
size. — e g. — tho.se at Ramappa, Pakhala, the Jagatkesari tank, the 
Katasairludra and Chaundasamudra. Ganapati is also credited with the 
erection of the four gateways in the Warangal fort, which according to 
Fergusson stand next in excellence to the famous gateways of Sancl^i. He 
had the Vimana of the TripurantUkam shrine reconstructed while tradition 
mentions that he brought black granite stone from Srisailam for use 
the construction of buildings in the capital. It is said that he had a 
brick wall erected round Ekasilanagara. 

Chapter iV. Rudramba, lagS-iipd. A D. 

All sources are agreed in stating that Rudramba ascended the 
Kakatiya throne after the death of Ganapatideva, in 1261 A. D. We have 
previou^iy shown on the basis of a Bndapur record, that the queen was 
associated with the administration of the realm even from^ 1258 A. D. 
Till some years ago there has been ^ difference of opiniolh regarding 
Rudramba’s relation to Ganapati. On the basis at the writings of Marco 

I. B. 3 S 3 sMOOS. 
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Polq, th^ commentary on the Prataparudriya, t)ie traditional accounts 
contained in the Somadevarajiyam etc* scholars like Messrs. Takshmana 
Rao, Viresalingam, Sreeramamurti concluded that the queen was (ianapatis 
daughter. Dr. llultzsch was the first to point out the falsity of this 
theory and contend on the basis of the Prataparudriya, that she \\as his 
daughter.^B Later Mr. C. ViralViiadrarao adduced the Malkapur pillar 
inscription in his favour and supported Hiiltzsch's contention. Subsequent 
researches have brought to light abundant material both literary and epigta- 
phical which proves unequivocally that the latter view is correct and sets this 
controversy at rest Mr. Sewell mentions an inscription at Kakani in the 
Krishna dist»*ict. The Kaluvacheru inscription of \nitalli states that after 
Ganapati’s death, his daughter Rudramadevi protected the earth as well 
as him . 29 The Kotagin plates of the time of Rubramba, the Kolanipaka 
and the Panagal inscriptions and the Sivayffjasdramu, a saivite work, '^0 
unanimously state that the queen was (Linapati's daughter. 

The husband of this famous queen has been till now unknown. 
On the basis of a Draksharama record which mentions a Malladeva as 
the son-in-law of Ganapati, Mr. Sreeramamurti has trjed to identify him 
with the husband of Rudramba and with' the Vishnuvardhana Mallapa 
who ruled at Pittapur at the beginning of the 13th ceatury. But the 
chronology of the queen’s life does not admit of this identification. 
Mr. Virabhadrarao discussed this view at length and concluded that it 
can be safely laid down that Rudramba’s husband was one of the Kaka- 
tiya feudatories and that he mast have died quite young. 7 'wo inscriptions 
recently discovered throw much light on this problem. An inscription 
reviewed in the Ep. Report for 1920 mentions a Virabhadreswara of the 
Chalukyan family as the husband of the queen. ;il i^ut another record at 
Kolanipaka takes us a step further when it states that this Virabhadra 
was the elder son of Indusekhara of the Chalukyan family. I'he inscrip- 

27. History of the Andhras, Vol. il. p. 297-300. 

28. i. A. 1892 p* 198. 

39 . Z .p ^ ^ho\ 

fescx'iiioSbBfec? aSwfy-’ '‘Kaluvacheru lus.*' 
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a" x>o 3 r*i “Kolanupaka Ins.” 
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“Sivayogasara«nu” 

So>/olPs Antiquities Yol. V,^p. 74—75 and E. R. Nos. 94 of 1917 and ,740 

of 1920 may be also consulted in this connection. 
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tion records a gift of 30 nivartanas of land by this Virabhadna/^^ 
bably a Chalukyan family existed in the neighbourhood of Kollipaki and 
for some reason or other Ganapati contracted a matrimonial alliance with 
this family, 

Tradition states that Rudramba lived for eighty years. It is 
known definitely that she died in 1296 A, 1 ). On the basis of the 
Malkapuram pillar inscription and the date contained in some of the 
traditional works, it is possible to infer that Rudramba’s grandson Pratapa 
Rudra was born in 1254 A. So, the queen must have been at least 

thirty years old by this date. It is evident then that Rudramba must 
have been born by about 1220 A.D. In that case she would be seventy 
six years old at the time of her death. 

Rebellions —The death of Ganapati and the accession of his 
daughter let loose the forces cf destruction. Many rival chieftains invaded 
the country while the feudatories asserted independence. Inscriptions at 
Tripurantakam and the titles of some of the Kakatiya generals of this time, 
indicate the names of some of these rival chieftains. The Chola king 
Kulottuqga and the Telugu Choda chieftain Siddhayadeva seem to have 
invested the Kurnool district but were soon repelled by the general 'Pripu- 
rantaka. Aijbadeva is said to have defeated Mallideva Choda, Somideva 
Mallikarjuna and Damddara of the west. Kopperunginga also seems to 
have invaded the Telugu country at this time but 'met with a crushing 
defeat. Ambadeva also punished Manumaganda Gopala of Nellore and 
Vijayaganda Gopala of Kanchi.^^ Soon after these rebellions and in- 
vasions were put down, the Kakatiya queen had to face a Yadava 
invasion from the North. In his Vraiakhanch . Hemadri mentions that, 
being afraid of the Yadava king Mahadeva, the Andhras made a woman 
their overlord. In another place it is said that the Yadava king in- 

vaded Warangal, and took away in battle the stately elephants and the 
musical instruments of the Andhras but spared their queen Rudramba since 
she was a woman, But traditional histories of the Kakatiyas credit 
the Andhras with success in tlvs fight. Whatever the truth of* these 
assertions, the Kakatiyas do not seem to have suffered much from the 
effects of these wars. 

But for these initial troubles Rudramba’s reign was entirely 
peaceful. Many veteran generals and ministers of Ganapati’s time watched 

32. Ref. Ugadi Sanebika 1930—31. 

83. These points will be discussed at length in “Oh. V Pratapa Rudra." 

84 ! JJ., R. Nos. 196 & 201 of 1905. 

85 . 6|^o (>2 ' 

“Bajaprasasti verSe U." 
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over fhe welfare of the country while the queen devoted herself to much 
constructive activity. wShe is said to have built many temples and 
made many charities. Tradition mentions that out of their respect for 
the queen, the people set up many villages called “ Amhala after her 
name. Rudramba is, in all respects, comparable to her famous contempo- 
rary Sultana Rezia of Delhi. 

Officials: (i) 1'he Rayastha family— Gangaya died by this 
time and was succeeded by Jannigadeva who played a prominent part in 
repelling tii* rival chieftains who invaded the Felugu country at the begin- 
ning of the reign. He was an arJ'Mit Saiva and a pupil of Santapurva 
Sivadesika. After him his nephews Tripurnntaka and Ambadeva became 
the Kakatiya governors in the Ceded districts. Tripurantaka was a disci- 
ple of Aghora Sivacharva and gave many gifts to the temples of Srisailam 
and Tripurantakam. His brother Ambadeva the most famous member of 
the Kayastha fvimily was a great warrior and an able statesman. He was 
one of the mainstays of the Kakatiya empire in Rudramba's lime. Local 
Records credit him with having instituted a system of land survey in the 
Ceded districts and formulated a definite code for taxation. 

(2) The Rechcrla family — Damanayadu, Prasadaditya* Nayadu and 
Rudramanayadii. members of the second generation of this famous Padma- 
nayaka family played a prominent part in Rudramba's time. Prasadaditya 
bears the title Kakatirajij'i^praiishldpaitd-charijti. Probably he took an 
active part in repelling the Yadavas 37 

(3) Cona Ganna Reddi. He seems to have governed the western 
part of the Kakatiya empire from Vardhamanapiira I’loin the Raichur 
inscription it is known that he conquered many torlresscs like Adoni, 
'rumbuka etc. and defeated many enemies.^^ 

( |) Parvatanayaka the A. DC. of the queen.' 

(5) Adidamma. He had the title Mfs iVii (janda and is said to 
have *slain Manmaganda Gopaia.*^^ 

(6) DfUli Gannama Na>aka, Viceroy over Velnadu. 

(7) Baddena He was a feudatory chieftain ruling over a small 
principality south of the Krishna. He is the reputed author of the 
'Fclpgu work NHisdstrawukfdvnli . 

Chapter V. Pratapa Rudra 1290—1326 A.D. 

Pratapa Rudra .succeeded to the Kakatiya throne after 
Rudramba. / o one has till now b-ien able to determine the date of this 

37. Soelihe Padraanayaka Chnrilram and the ‘Volugoti vftri vamsavali,' 

38. ' I^thic Records of Hyderabad State. 

39. K. R. 130 of I9l7. E. R. 170 of lOO.-s 
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famous Andhra emperor's birth. 40 Traditional histories give and 

often mispleading data in this connection. One of them/ the Ekasila- 
nagara vritidntoM n mentions that Pratapa Riidra was five years old 
when Rudramba died in S. S. 1216. 4l From this !t appears as if the 
monarch was born in S. S. 12x1 or 1289 A. D. In another place, the 
same w'ork states that Pratapa Rudia was born on Thursday the fifth 
day of the briglit fortnight of the month of Chaitra in the cyclic year 
Nandana corresponding to S. S, 1166. Anoth(‘r trnditionnl work, the 
Telugurdjula Charitramu says that the monnrrh was born on the same dav 
and month in the cyclic year Ananda, corre'^ponding to S S tt6o 4‘2 
Thus tradition \ields the dates S. S 121T, ti 66 and iifio Taking each 
of these Saka and cyclic years separately and comparing them with the 
ephcmeris, we get the following dates: 43 — 

(1) The date in the year Ananda =* 2:;lh ^^arch A. 1). 

(2) The date in S. S 1160* 22nd March 1238 A I). 

(3) The date in the year Nandana = 2 ^th March 1292 A. 1). 

(4) The dale in S. S 1 166 15th March 1244 A. 1>. 

^ The Malkapur pillar inscription and the Prataparudriva of 
yidyanatha are of invaluable help in solving the pn^sent problem. 'The 
inscription is dated 1261 A. 1) While describing the Kakatiya neolc>gv 
y uientions that Rudramba had a son called Sri Rudra deva. Xccord 

to Vidyanatha, Rudramba had no male is^ue and so at the express 
command of her father, .she adopted her elder daughter’s son. 45 In the 
of the “Malkapur inscription both (kanapati and Rudiainba are 
J^^^ntioned together. Putting all these evidences together we might infer 
^^at by 1261 A T). Rudramba was probably widowed and in order to 
Saurantee the royal succession after her, Oanapati made he? adopt her 
grandson Prataparudra. It is also plain that this adoption must hav(' 
taken place soni<‘ time before r'>6i \. I) in order that Pratapa Rudra 
might figure as the son of Rudramba. in the Malkapur tnscriptifsn. With 
this conclusion in our minds, we should examine the four dates given 
above. <The date i2q 2 A T) obviously, is untenable. One point may be 
noted in this connection. If Rudramba’s grandson was aged enough by 
1 26 1 A. D. Oanapati would certainlv have placed him on the tlirone 
instead of installing his own daughter and th<‘reby saved the trooubles 
that follow in the wake of a woman’s succession to a throne. We may 
therefore presume that Prataparudra was still a boy at the time of 
Ganapati’s death. This rules out the dates 1338 and i24^A. 1). as unten- 
able, for, in case thev are takem up, Prataparudra would be twenty three 
and seventeen years old respectively bv 1261 .\. I). Th»m remains 
the year 1234 A. I). The adoption ceremony might have taken place in 
1261 A. D. itself or a little earlier ^^'e may therefore conclude that the 
Emperor Pratapa Rudra was born on Thursday the fifth day of the bright 
half of the month of Chaitra in the cyclic year Ananda corresponding to 
25th M^rch 1234 A. I). 

40. Mr. C. Virabhadra Bao just missed the clue in his “H. story of the 

Andhras” Vol TI. p. 320—821. ’ 

41, 13-4-30 of the Mackenzie Mss. • 42. 3 bid. 

43, Cf the Indian Ephemeris Vol. IV, 

44. ‘lines 52-54” 35, Vide— Pratapa Budriya. 



VE(LE)MULAVADA INSCRIPTION OF ARIKESARIN II. 

Hn VVAKA) \ . KKISHNAKAO, li.A., 

riiis inscijption was hrst noticed bv Mr. Dupati Venkata 
Riinianai'hary.i <il iht* Kiishiicidcvara} a l*ul)lic Library, Hyderbad (Deccan) 
in 11) JO, and, numbered in the A?i?ma/ Report of the Archaeological 
seelion ul the Librar\ as A R. No. ii of 1926-27. The inscription is found 
in a village called N’enuilavada ^ (railed J.embulavacla in the inscription) 
and IS siin.ited at <i di^ iains* oj about ten miles troin ICarimnagai . It 
A an be reached troni I’cdapalli Railway Station on the Ka/ipet Balha- 
ishah section on the Xi/<nn\ State Railway. 'I'ht' village is said to be 
pretty large, sin round d by a gioup of ancient temples, built in latei 
Chalukyan style ol aielmeclUK An intereiling account* of the place and 
Us ancient structures both Hindu -and Jaina, is given *111 the Annual 
Ri'Poft, 'riiere ate two temples, dedicated to Siva- one of *the deities is 
called according to Mr. Achaiya. Bhimesvara and the other Rajesvara. 
rile temple ol Bhinicsvara appears to have been originally knowm as 
Baddegesvara . but the name has been changed into Bhimesvara in 
modern times, by the residents of the village, who wove round it a 
mythical tradition in order to identify it w'ilh Dakshavatika where Rraja- 
pati Daksha j^jiloimed a sairdu'; {yd'ja), and then connected it with 
the lamous J'elugu poet \’cmula\ada Bhima Kavi. I think, it is with the 
object of connecting the village with V’cmulavada Bhinui Kavi, ^that the 
place name has been altered into Venuilavada and^ Baddegesvara into 
Bliimesvara. According tothc Report, “ There is a huge lank near the temple, 
whiclT^ is popularly known as Duksha-giindam, and, on its bund are to be 
lound large Jaina sculptuies* Inside the prdkdra of temple of Rajesvara 
there is a tomb ol an unknown inoluiinniedaii saint, and a temple of 
X’ishnu as well. Heie it is said, is a curious custom of placing huge 
leathern sand«ils ol the god \ ishnu on the heads of the devotees instead 
oi the usual saf/iagopuni/' 

To the left of the inner shrine in the temple of Bhimesvara, i,e. 
agnetum mnctoruni, itteie are two stone pillars, dirty and gjeasy cn 
account of t^e oil and dust that have accuraalated there from ages 
through the carelessness oi the unwitting pilgrims. These two pillars 

• 1. The village is also called Ijdmiflav&4a. 
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contain inscriptions : and on one of llicin is inscribed the sub-jdined 
record on the tom sides of it. 'I'lie lelteis have become covered with 
j^rease and dirt since aj^es, and, it was with considerable difficulty that 
Mr. Rainaiiacharya could discover and take excellent estaiiipa^es of the 
inscription thereon, 'fhe Hyderbad Andhra Historical Society has been 
very courteous to me to kindly lend me the impressions, with perinnssion 
to read and publish them. I edit this inscription foi the first time in 
Knjjlish, thoiifjh 1 puldished it some months a^o in the IVlu^u Miscellany 
Bhdrati of Madras. In this Knj^lish version I have added more notes 
than in the Teliiiiu. 'I'houj^h the impressions were jj;iven to me lon^ a^o, 

I could not publish the inscription till now as my hands were full of 
other matters. 

The inscription runs 108 lines in all. on all the .sides. It com- 
mences on the western face and concludes t>n tin- northern lace of the 
pillar. It does not appear to have been engraved by a sin<^le person, 
and at one time, for the writiiii^ is not uniform, it inij^ht be tliat two 
persons^enj^raved pt simultaneously, '['he script emploved is what is 
usually knowm as the Tel-Gannada style, of the tenth century of the 
Christian erat Some of the letters are very beautiful, well shaped and 
in cursive form, while others which are apparently in another hand are 
slanting and not quite pretty. The letters aie large, usually half-an-incli 
in size but sometimes one inch. Fhe pillar on which the record is 
inscribed is nearly Htteen inches thick, and loui feet in heivi,lu. I'oitu* 
nately, the writing throughout has been well preserved, and closely 
resembles the script employed in the Andliia coiintrv during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, in the reigns of (dialukva llhima 1 . (A. i), StSS-rjjy) 
Vishpuvardhana-Ainiuaraja 1 . (918-925) and Vuddhainalla IL (927-954)« 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit throughout, which is partly in 
prose and partly in ver.se. rhe poetry is not good, though the poet has 
used a variety of popular metres like Upajdti, Indravajrd, Sdrdilla- 
viler idita, Sragdiara and Anush fuhh, 'I'lie language is faulty ; at the 
end there are a few Kannada titles. Instead ot the usual Vyasa gttas, 
nt the end are found some extant verses of anonymous origin. As regards 
palaeography, it is interesting to note that vowels a, d, t, i, are found 
also in their initial form, rhe initial form of the short vowel i is written 
in both the earlier and later styles, 'riic earlier lorm is seen in line 25 
and the later one in line 43. 

♦ The orthography also calls in for a few remarks. 'J’he con- 
sonants are invariably doubled after a ripha with which thc^ appear in 
. conjunct form. Instead of anusvdra being used for the proper nasal as 
was usual in that period, the proper nasal corre.sponding to the class of 
* the aonsonants is used. In one plWe the word '' diw-ma^pudla^W^ 
written as '' dig-maff,4<^la^\ the proper nasal form having beep omitted. 
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Proljahly^on orcount of the Kannada orij^in of the scribe and the poet, 
the soft dental consonant la is always written as It. through this is not 
due to the i^^norance of the proper form, for in sevTral places the scribe 
writes the form la. Both the forms are thus to be seen ‘jimultaneously 
in line o where ' tilnka^ for ' tilaka\ is written, and in line lo, where 
the w'ord Yuddhamalla is written with proner la. d'he upadhmajuyn is 
represented by a symbol for ra. luit without the cross stroke* in it. 
Neither the name of the poet nor that ot the scribe of this record is 
mentioned at the end. 

'I'he record is not dated but it is possible otherwise to approxi- 
mately fix the date 1'he inscription records the tyrant of a piece of 
land TOO nhmdanafi in extent on a particular Winter solistice day. It 
}}elongs to tlv‘ rei^^n of the (3ialukyan prince Mnhdmandales'varn and Mahd- 
sdmaniddhipaii Xrike.sarimaharaja IT., a feudatory of the Rashtrakuta 
kinrr Odvindardia IV. ( \. I). The record describes the ancestry 

of Arikesarin Tf.. and traces the dvnasty from a certain Yuddhamalla 1., 
who is said to have ruled the st‘ven and-a quarter-lakh country in the* 
Dekhan, and also known as \dnyaditya. Ii is stated* that he stormcc. 
the hilbffirtre.ss Chilrakuta in the Chedi country 2, and. was worshipped 
by a host of feudal chiefs, fiis son was Arikesarin T. whR was a {jreat 
warrior. At one time he conquered the whole of Vengi desa( .^ ) by the 
prowess of his own arms. His son was Narasimha T. who w'as also called 
RdjddiLya : his son was Yuddhamalla II; and his son was Narasirhha II.» 
a j^r(‘a; soldier. Narasiiiiha II. concpii'red the invincibU; iirou]’» or con- 
(ederacy of Seven C’hiefs, laid wa.ste to theii ('ountrv by eonveriinji it into 
dense, iinprej^nabli? dark forest Alone, unaided he attacked the hu^ft' 
army of tlie kin^ of (he (Ihurjaias and routed it He freed the countiv 
from enemies. His son was Arikesarin II. who rose to fame and power 
like the morning sun. H(i protected a certain Bijja \\lu> soiej^hl *liis lefuge, 
aK^ibist the emperor (lovindaraja whom he apparently oliended , and when 
the Overlord marched ai;ainsl him ( \nkcsarin ) in eri*al waath, the latter 
stood undaunted, met him alone on the battle-licld, and not only com- 
pletely defeated but killed him. Arikesarin’s queen w.ts Revakkn, a 
priceless jew'el among women, beautitul like the consort of Indra. She 
was like anc)ther goddess Earth to her lord Arikesarin II., became famous 
as the sole refuge of all those who sought his protection. His sanchi^ 
nigrahin ( minister of war and peace ) w'as the chief (lunakarasu, who 
was the veritable cresi-jewel among the va.ssals of his lord. .Arikesarin 
bore the titles Mahdmmantddhipali and Tribhuvanamalln, HiS Sandhi- 
viurahili CAinakarasu gavt^ a piec^ of land, loo nimrianas in .extent in 

2. Brobably Chnkrakdta, See Me. Hira Lai's remarks on the name in ffg. 
Jnd. Vol. IX. pp. 178-179, 
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Letfibulavada patiana to the sattralaya called Aditya-ynha in that <*own, 
attached to the shrine of Siva known as Baddeg:ej 5 vara. The jzifl was made 
at the request of Feddana. son of the Tantrapala Na^anarya, herditnry 
officer in charge of the sattralaya, for the purpose of feeding daily the 
pilgrims'that came to worship in the temple of Baddeg'^^vara in Leihhulavada. 
which is here referred to as the capital of the sandhtviCfr nhin (lunaka. 
Along with this land, the minister also granted a piece of land, 8 
nivartanas in extent, for the construction of a sweet water tank. Perhaps 
this is the tank which is to be seen in that village now, and which is called 
Dakshagunda?h at the present day. The w’itnesses for this grant and 
the local deities Baddegesvara-Nagaresvara and Vidvadhara-Mallikaiiuna 
and some notables like ("handrasreshti and other ns of the rit\. 

The grant w’as made for the acquisition of dhnrnia for the minister 
Giiiiaka. 

The inscription is non-sectarian. It is however verv important, 
in as much as it throws considerable light on the history of a powerful 
feudatory Chalukyan family, the identity of which has baffled scholars 
like the^'lateDr. l^'leet 3 and 'Mr. Sdmasekhara Sarma for many yeais. 
Dr. Fleet refers \o this dynasty of Arikesarin 11 . in his " Dynasties of 
the Kanarese Districts^^ at page 381. This dynasty was first brought to 
light by the discovery of the famous Kannada kdvya known as t \ra- 
marjunavijoya otherwise called Pa^pn-Bharala of th;; famous poet 
Pathpa of Vengi, who was born in S. S24 A. I). 002-3. I he poet mentions as 
his patron, in A. D. oti'Z ^ Chalukyan prince named Arikesarin 1 1 . 
After briefly narratirig the descent of the prince according to Paihpa- 
Dr. Fleet discussed the statements in order to identify the names men- 
tioned therein but in the end unable to come to any conclusion, abandoned 
the hope^ of identification with the remark, that "while I’arhpa s state- 
ments may be accepted in respect of name.s and lineage, we ar».^ unabli 
to fit this line of princes into either the Western Chalukyan* or the 
Eastern Chalukyan gencolgy." T.t;wis Rice 4 on the other hand, allog^eihei 
discountenanced the geneology giycn by Paibpa as yery suspicious!; but 
like Dr, Fleet felt convinced that much real history lies imbedded in 
the prafaastis of the famous poet. 

Recently my friend Mr. Somasekhara- Sarma published a copper- 
plate grant of a certain Arikesarin’'> of Chalukyan lineage, and, in the 
course of an attempt to identify and fit this prince in the known pedi- 
grees of ^he Chalukyan families, expressed the same difficulty to ht the 
pedigree given in the grant with that of the two well-known v^ranches of 

1 I n 

' 8 Dynasties of Kanarese Diatriots p. 380-881. 

4*. /oar. B A. IS. Soe. VS. Vol. XTV-p. 19. 

5. ” Bhanti Vol. Vn, Part 8. pramoduta: Srttena. 
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the C4iri]iikyas, the Western and the Eastern, fte felt, however, ;i hop(* 
that if the record of Arikesarin TI. brought to lijjht n'cently by the 
Hyderabad Andhra Historical Society (meaning the present record) was 
published, some clue might be forthcoming as to the relationship bet\\(‘(*n 
Arikesarin (I.) of the Kollepara grant which he published and Arikesarin 
If. of the Pai)ipa-Bfidratni)f on the one hand, and Arikesarin of the 
record under reveiw Mr. Sarma attempt to discover connection between 
Adityavai man, an ancesstor of Arikesarin of the Kollepara copper plate, 
grant and Aditvavannan of the Karnool Copper-plate grant, who is ('ailed 
“the dear son (}f Salyasrnya,’’ (Pulikesn 11 And making up his mind 
In favour of the identity of one Adityavai man with the other, Mr. Sarma 
concluded that the Arikesaiin of tin* Kollepara grant belonged to the 
\\’t*stern Chalukyan branch. He then proceeds to fix the age of Ari- 
kc‘^arin of the Kollejiara record and assigns him to the 8lh century \.I>. 

We shall proceed now to examine the various gent'ologies we 
have obtained till now. Let us plact* the pedigree given in the ret'ord 
under review alongside the one furnished by the Kollepara grant in the 
Itrst phuT and examine if then* is any Relationship • between the two 
branches, and then attempt to reconstruct n proper and giohalile line of 
de.scent from nnv common ancestoi. 'Fhe present rei'ord giv<fs tin* follow’- 
ing descent. 

ChahikyadiUh* 

(i) X'inavaditva alias Idham.illa 1 

I 

(j?) Arikesarin 1. 

1 

fO Nara.siibha i. alias kajadina. 

X- 

(.:|) Viiddhanialla II 
(5;) Xarasiiiihadeva 11. 

(6) .Arikesarin II. 

'Fhis record states that from •A inayaditva alias Ahiddhamalla f. 
sprang Arikesarin I., and that the son of the latter weis Narasimhal, alias 
Rajaditya. 'fhen came Vuddhainall.t II. The relationship betw'een Nara* 
simha I. and Yuddhnmalla II. and the connection betw'een Yuddhamalla 1 1 
and Narasiiiiha II., and lastly between Narasiniha II. and Arikesarin II, 
is not clear from this record. It is simply stated that the last three named 
princes were born one after another after Yuddhamalla il. U might be 
thill ,lhe poet by oversfght omitted the actual relationship; or it jnight b(‘ 
that in as i|ruch as the donor of the grant was S and hivigr akin of the 
Chalukyan chief, the composer of the grant did not take particlilar care 
to describe* accurately and m detail the relationship between one yirirfce 

^ * • 

r>, /our. Bom, Br, R. A. Soc, VoU XVI p. 223-233. 
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and his successor. 'I’he composer of the record is also ijjnorant of^cSome 
of the historical events, connected with the ancestors of Arikesarin II. as 
we shall presently see. 

FIut**let us examine if we can find anything common between the 
geneology given by Parhpa in his Vikrfimdrjunavijnyat^i and the pedigree 
recorded in our present inscription. Paihpa had aoparently greater access 
to the archives of patron’s government, and therefore, may he assumed to 
have recorded accurate information about .Arikesarin ll’s. ancestors. He 
describes the family as follows. “'Fhe first prince of this family was 
Yuddhamalla I. of the Chalukya race who ruled over the sapd^falaksha 
(lakh and-a-quarter country: ( 2 ) his .son Arikesarin 1. who with the minis- 
ters of Bangarishaya (.^) penetrated into the kingdom f)f a certain Niriipama; 
( 3 ) his son Narasiiiiha-Bhadradeva; ( 4 ) his son Dugdhamalla; (i;) his son 
Baddiga who acquired the title Soladagnuda, the undefeated hero, and as if 
seizing a crocodile, entered into the water and proudly seized Bhima; ( 6 ) 
his son was Yuddhamalla II.: ( 7 ) his son Narasimhadeva, whose precep- 
tor was Muni Subhadra, who gave a province to Krapa, subdued th(‘ 
Seven Chiefs cf Malala (Malaya or Madeya). plucked the goddess of 
victory from the arms of the Churjara-raja, defeated a king named Main- 
pala, and bathed his horses at the junction of the Canges; and ( 8 ) the 
poet’s patron Arikesarin IF., the son of Yuddhamalla II. and his wufe 
Chandranana, his territory was called ‘Jola country’, i.e., the land of the 
great millet. Arikesarin is described as having protected a certain X’iia- 
yaditva who took refuge with him again.st a king named Coijigadeva.” 

We shall now place th(‘se two geneologies side by side for the 
purpose of comparison. 


According to Paiiipa. 
Chalukya kwla* 

Yuddhamalla I. 


Arikesarin I. 


Narasimha-bhadradeva 

I 

I 

Dugdhamalla 

I 

* Yuddhamalla II. 

1 

Narasimha II. 

{m Jakkavva) 


According to the su]>)oined rocoul. 
Chdinkya hula, 

Yiuldhainalla f. alias Vinay?5i(litya, 
Arikesarin I. 

1 

Narasimha 1. 

* 

Yuddhamalla 11. 


Narasimha II# 

. i. 

By Chandranana ArikSsarin II. 
Arikesarin 11. 
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Mr. Suma^khara Sarma, also discusses in his editorial notes 
the iJ:oncolojiy as j<iven by Pampa but gives it with some variations. Either 
Dr. Fleet or Mr. Somasekhara Sarina must have made a mistake in 
understanding the statements of Paiiipa, Mr. Sarma gives Iwo sons to 
Arikesarin I., Narasimha 1 . and Phadradeva, while Dr. Fleet read the 
whole as one name Narasimha-bhadra. But this is not of much importance to 
us. Mr. Narnia has changed the name of Yuddhamalhi (II.) ^on oi Solatia 
ga^da Baddega into Dugdhatnalla. Lastly he makes Arikesarin IJ. the 
son of his own elder brother Narasimha II. and his queen Jakavva, while 
Dr. Fleet mentions him as the son of Yuddhamalin II. and his queen 
Chandranana. There is, in my opinion, good reas >n to assume that 
Dr. Fleet who is a greater scholar of the Kanarese than Mr. Sarma correctly 
rendered the statements of Paiiipakavi. Leaving aside the consideration tor 
a moment of these slight errors let us examine if there is any identity 
of names in the geneologies given bv Paiiipa and our present record. 
A glace at the two pedigrees is sufficient to enable even a casual reader 
to see that .Vrikesarin 1 1 ., the patron of Pampa imd Mahasdinantadhipaii^ 
Arikesarin II. of the sub-joined record are Identieal. Both these princes 
are described as having protected a certain Bijja or Vija>*aditya ( Bijja is 
the Kanarese equivalent of Sanskrit form of Vijayaditya) against the wrath 
of king Gojjiga or Gdvinda ( Govinda is the Sanskrit form of the Kanare.se 
name Gojjiga or Gujjiga). 'There is absolutely no doubt, therefore, that 
the king Goijiga mentioned by Pariipa, and Gdvinda referred to in our 
inscription are identical: and that he w'as Gdvinda the Rashtrakuta 
king o( .Malkhed. Dr. Meet, ^ too, assumes that Gojjiga or (nijjiga is 
identical with the “Rashtrakuta king Suvarnavar^ha (iovindaraja IW 
who was reigning in A. D. 930 and 933, and whose name actually appears 
as Gojjigadeva.” Gdvindaraja IV. was on the throne accordii^ to his 
inscriptions from A. 1 ). 918 to 933, the last known date of his reign. 
Since^we wnow' that Pariipa also gives the dale of his work which corres 
ponds to A, I). 942’3 which falls in* the reign of the .successor of 
(iovinda IV., Arikesarin II. may be taken without any hesitation to be 
a contemporary of Gdvinda IV. 

Bijja or Vijayaditya, according to J'leel,^ is “doubtless the 
Eastern Chalukyau king Vijayaditya IV., for whom we 

have the date .A.l). 918.” It seems to me that Dr. Fleet's identilication 
is utterly untenable. Vijayaditya IV. is said to have reigned only for six 
months, according to the Eastern Chalukyan Chronology, con^ered the 
enemies after his father's death and planted a pillar of victory on the 


» ?. tfy nasties of the Kanarese Dis*tricts p. 381. 

8. Ibid 
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battie-lilecl of Virajapuri.^ He invaded the territories of the ^ Rasjitra- 
kura kin^ indra IIJ. in or about A. 1). 917 - 18 , and in the same year (giS); 
both the Kasterii Chalukyaii monarch and the Rashtrakuta kiiijj lost their 
lives on the battle-tield, though the victory was with the Fasterii Cdia- 
lukyas. Indra 111 . was succeeded by his younger son (rovinda IV. on the 
throne of Manykheta, and in Vehgi Vijayaditya I\^ was succeeded by 
his eldest . son \’ishnuvardhana-Aiuinaraj.i I., about the same time. 
Govinda IV. does not claim to have waged any war against Vijayaditya IV 
of Veiigi: nor did his successors claim any war (jr victory for him 
against Kollubkigand x. It is, therefore, evident that Koltabkigand i^- 
Vijayaditya J V. ol Vehgi was not a contemporary ot (rovinda \V. but 
that of his father, and though the Rashtrakuta king lost his life on the 
lield, the hostilites between the two powders did not cease after that, but 
continued even in the reign of Govinda IV. riien, the question remains 
unanswered : Wiio is thn, lbj|a or V ijayaditya who sought refuge with the 
Maltdsdmantddkipati Arikesarin 11 , having loused the wiatli of the 
emperor (iojjiga? \hshnuvardhana»Ammara)a I. had a son named Heta- 
Vijayac^iya who was diivcn away from the couuiry by his cousin Talaraja 
shortly alter he was crowned Icing ot Vehgi (925 A.H.) Fhe Kastern 
Uhalukyan reqords do not call him ibj)a, bat call him Beta>Vijayadilya. 
And he does not appear to have otiended Gojjiga. Xor was he his vassal 
as Bijja appears to be. Our present inscription and Pailipa do not state 
that liijja was an Eestern Chalukyan prince. In fact we have no details 
about him. It Hijja were to be a prince ol Vehgi, then Ankesann 11. 
would certainly be proud to ineation that tact tor it would enhance his 
power and prestige. More man this, it appears that Ankesarin II. defea- 
ted and slew the emperor Gojjigadeva on the battle-tield when he came 
with a large army against turn to punisJi Bijja, and when he refused to 
abandon j:he cause ot his retugee. Gojjigadeva did not therefore, die in 
in A.D. 918 , It was the year in which he came to the throne. His ins- 
criptions gives us 29 th December A*D 933 ^'^ as the Iasi known dale ot 
his reign. And it is therefore ci^rtain that he must have died cither in 
.A.D. 933 or at the latest in 934 . For this reason also Vijayaditya 
mentioned in Pathpa’s /iknundrj umoijaya and Hijja ot our inscription 
could not be identical with the Eastern Chalukyan king Kollabhiga/ida 
Vijayaditya IV. Doubtless there were wars in the reign of GbvindaIV.il 
between the Rashtrakutas and the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. 
But, the declining Rashtrakutas could not check the progress 
and power ot Eastern Ghalukyan king Vishpuvarclhaha-Aminaraja 1. and 

ol his successors, lor Govinda IV. was occupied with V.he internal 

< 

9. If^d, And, Vok Xll p. 212. lines 19-23^ . .. 

10 . Kala^pur luscriptioa dated in Vijaya samvatsara B.865 expired.- Dynasties 

*of tlie«KaAarese Distriots p. 417. * 

11. Bdiru I^lates of Axmnaraju 1, Ind. AfU. p. 210^ 
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affairS of his kingdom and the rise of a new power in the north, the Prati- 
haras of Kanauj. The Ederu plates of Vishnuvardapa-Ammaraja I. (A.D. 
918-925) tell us that the king Ammaraja I, had to use his sword against 
some of his feudatory relatives, who had joined the party of his natural 
adversaries, and won over to himself the subjects and the army of his 
father and grandfather, the meaning of which being that some of the 
members of his family had entered into a conspiracy with the Rashtra- 
kufas to prevent his accession to the throne of Vehgi. But this is only 
a suggestion which cannot be accepted as enabling us to assume that 
Vijayaditya was the Chalukyan prince of Vengi. And further, anothe*" 
later record tells us that Chaluky Bhima II. (A, D 934-945) another 
son of Vijayadita IV. destroyed a great army that was sent against him 
by the Rashtrakuta king Govinda IV. 

Undoubtedly, Narasiiiiha II. of the subjoined record is the same 
as Narasiiiiha II., the elder brother of Arikesarin II. This prince is 
said to have routed the armies of the Ghurjara king of Kanauj, and 
reduced the invincible seven chieftains or kings of the.Malala to sub- 
jection. These seven chieftains of Malala remind us of the seven Ma(Jems 
{Sapta-Mddemulu)^^ which Verna Red(?i of Rajamahendravaram con- 
quered (A.D. 1425 ctTca). These seven Mddems (or 8apta-Mddemulu) might 
be the hilly Country of the modern territories of Jeypore in the Madras 
Presidency and Bastar, and the hilly tracts of Gondwana in 
the Central Provinces. Narasiiiiha II. was the son of Yuddhamalla II. 
and grandson of Soladaganda-Baddega. Baddega’s father was Dugdha- 
malla. Our record somehow omits these two princes Baddega and his 
father Dugdhamalla. As we have already observed, this omission might 
be due to carelessness; or it might be these princes did not succeed to 
the throne of their ancestors and died prematurely young. For, ^he first 
three generations above Dugdhamalla, as given in our reebrd, agree with the 
descent given by poet Paiiipa. For these reasons, therefore, we can 
assume that the pedigree according to our record and that given by 
Paiiipa are the same and belong to one and the same family, and the 
Arikesarin II. of our record is identical with Pariipa s patron. 

Let us now see if the geneology supplied by the Kollepara 
Copper-plate grant of Arikesarin, published by Mr. Somasekhara Sarma 
and which is given below, finds any connection with the one furnished 
by our record. 

12 . Kalucbumbarru Grant of Amma II. JSpm Ind* Vol. VII. p. 177 ff. • 

13 . “SaptaAmadoyar&yaOhaadrti-biiribanau& chikura-vallarula-pai chinni-puvvuP 

Sffinathas K&sikhan 4 am. 

•7 
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Moon. 

« 

Satyasraya alias Ranavikraina. 

Prithvipati. 

.1 

Maharaja. 

! 

Rajaditya alias Prithuvikrama, 

Vinayaditya. 

1 

ArikSsarin. 

The last mentioned prince Arikesarin is the son of Vinayaditya* 
Our record tells us that the ancestor of Arikesarin II. was Yuddhamalla I. 
who had a second name v^inayaditya» and that his son was Arikesarin I. 
The first two generations in the pedigree according to our record, thus 
agree with the last two generations of the geneology of the Kollepara 
grant given abov^. We shall ^therefore assume that the pedigree of Ari* 
kesarin II. of o^ar record begins with Yuddhamalla alias Vinayaditya, 
father of Arikesarin I of the Kollepara grant. Placing these two pedigrees 
one above the other we obtain the following connetted geneology .of the family. 

Chdl ukydnvaya 

1. Satyasraya 

2. Pjrithivipati. 

I 

3. Maharaja. 

I 

4. Rajaditya alias Prithuvikrama- 

5. Vinayaditya alias Yuddhamalla L 

6. Arikesarin I. 

7. Narasidiha I. (or Narasiriihabhadradeva.) 

I 

8. Diigdhamalla or Yuddhamalla. 

0. Soladagunda-Budd&ga.. 

I 

to. Yuddhamalla II. 


I < i>. 

By CfhandrdnanSdgvf. 

ttK Narasiihha 1 1 . SfaMaimaniMkipati-AtiJiSsitia It 

Q9kavva). 
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It now becomes easy to determine the age of Arikesarin 1., for 
we already know the date of Arikesarin II. Accepting an average of 
twenty-five years for each generation we have to go back six generations 
for Arikesarin II., and then to deduct one hundred and fifty years 
from the first quarter of the . tenth century A. D., to get roughly 
750-780 circa as the date of Arikesarin I. 'Phus Arikesarin I. appears 
to be a contemporary of the Eastern Chalukyan king Vishnuvardhana IV. 
of Vengi, (A. D. 764-799), Patiipa tells us that Arikesarin I. invaded 
the territories of a certain king named Nirupama, along with the com- 
manders of the king of Bangeri-vishaya, while the subjoined record tells 
us that he captured the whole country Bangerishaya which according to 
Dr. Fleet might be Vehgivishaya. As Dr. Fleet supposes, Bangerishaya 
might be a mivS-spelt name for Vengi for king Nirupama appears to be 
Nirupama- Dhruvaraja, the Rashtrakilta king of Manyakheta, and a herdi- 
tary foe of the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. Nirupama-Dhruvaraja's 
titles are Dharavarsha. Kalivallabha ; he was the younger son of Krishna- 
vallabha I, Dhruvaraja was the first prince among the Rashfrakutas 
to bear the surname Nirupama “the unequalled”. It is not known when 
this prince came to the throne, with any amount of ceftainty ; but it 
appears from the records of the Rashfrakutas of Malkhed that he was on 
the throne between A. D. 775 and 784-5. 14 Nirupama- Dhruvaraja 
dethroned his elder brother Govinda fl., as the latter became careless 
of the kingdom, having fallen into sensual pleasures, and thus secured the 
succession for himself. 15 This supersession must have taken place, there- 
fore, sometime after A.D. 769. it is said that at that juncture Govinda II. 
made a desperate attempt to regain his lost throne, according to a state- 
ment in the Paithan Grant of G 5 vinda II I . ,16 by calling to his assistance 
even the hostile kings of Majava, Kahchi, Vengi, and of the^ Ganga 
country. In this struggle, victory was with Niwpama at last. 
Vishnuvardhana IV. of Vengi appears to have helped his erstwhile 
enemy iGovinda’s II. against his brother Nirupam^i- Dhruvaraja and further 
it is probable that in this campaign Arikesarin I joined the commanders 
of Ven^i against Nirupima-Dhruvaraja. It is, therefore, probable that 
Arikesarin I. lived between A.D. 765 and 790, the invasion into the Rashtra- 
kuta kingdom having taken place about A. I). 774-75* S 5 maSekhara 

Sarma fixes the date of Arikesarin I. between A D. 715 and 720, which 
is too narrow a limit for a normal reign, on tlJ2 assumption that he was 
the descendant of Adityava^man of the ICurnool Copper-plate grant. 17 

14. /ad Aik. Vol. VI p. at ®. 15. Bp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 163. 

1 $. Jour. Bom. Br. A. 9 oo. Vol. XVI p. 223- iSS. 

Vf. I hav# fiaod A. D. 776 as* the "earliest date for Dhruyaraja beoause we* 
have got | grant of Yuvaraja <}oviifda II elder brother, of Nirupaata d^kod 
im Att). 769. issued fce<n the victorious camp on ths bank of the river Uosi at its 
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which is not unfortunately dated. That grant appears to have been 
issued, however, in the first year of the king Adityavarman who is des- 
cribed as the dear and favourite son of Satyasraya, i.e., Pulikesin II. 
This charter ’may, therefore, be placed after the period of disastei which 
followed the reign of Pulikesin IL (A D. 645) and in all probability after 
Adityavarman had attempted and failed to wrest the succession to the 
throne of Badami for himself from his younger brother Vikramaditya I. 
(A. D. 655-680), and then sank into the position of a feudal chieftain. 
But the ciuestion is, with whom in the pedigree given in the Kollepara 
Copper-plate grant of Arikesarin I, that we shall identify Adityavarman 
of the Karnool grant? If we assume that Arikesarin I. lived about A. D. 
760-790, his ancestor Satyasraya who lived about five generations back 
may be a taken to have flourished roughly 5x25 = 125 years before him. 
Thus we get the date of Satyasarya roughly about 645-650 A. D, and 
this is .the period exactly, when the great empire of Satyasraya-Pulikes- 
in II. met with a serious disaster at the hands of the Pallava king 
Narasiiiihavarman I. the Great of Kanchi, (A. I). 630-668). The Kolle- 
para , grant states that Prithivipati was the son of Satyasraya, but we have 
no prince of^thit name in the pedigree given in the records of the 
Western Chalukyas of Badami. We learn, however, from the Karnool 
grant that Adityavarman, son of Satyasraya, bore the epithet Prithivi- 
vallabha, which might be taken as a variant of Prithivipati for both 
practically convey the same meaning. Thus if we place Adityavarman- 
Prithivipati roughly in the third quarter of the seventh century, the age of 
Arikesarin I. may be accepted as the last quarter of the eigth century* 
Even apart from this, on palaeographical grounds also the date of 
Kollepara grant of Arikesarin I. may be assigned to the middle or the 
last quarter of the eigth century A. D. 

It is now clear that we cannot any longer confuse the great 

family of Arikesarin IL with- either the Western Chalukyan or the 

Eastern Chalukyan families. The ancestors of Arikesarin II. bebng to 

an independent branch of the Chalukyas, who traced their descent very 

much like their cousins on the east, from Badami and the Satyasraya- 

Pulikesin II. the Great. While th3 Eastern Chalukyas of Vengt became a 

powerful and independent ruling family in the east, their cousins, the 

descendants of Adityavarman, remained an obscure and feudatory family 

till the days of Narasidiha IL, owing allegiance at one time to Badami, 

then Vehgland lastly to Manyakhefa. 

< 

confluepce with the Krishna. (Aids platen of Govindall. Ep. /nd.‘7ol,VI. p.208 ff^, 
and A. D. 78i-5 as the last date fora passage in the Harivamaa of Jinasena 
mentions Srivallabha Govinda III,, son add successor of Nirupamk as reigning 
ovey the south (Dekhan) in 8aka Samvat 705 (expired) (A> D 784) See 
of %h$ Kmarm EUtridti pp, 394-^05, ' * 
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Jt is interesting to note that poet Patiipa mentions some histori- 
cal facts about the ancestors of his patron» namely SoZariagan/ia-Baddega 
and Narasimha II., which require to be carefully examined. Baddega, 
“the undefeated hero’^ as his Kanarese title indicates is described “as 
if seizing a crocodile, entered into water, and proudly seized Bhima’'. 
Bhima mentioned here appears to be the Eastern Chalukya Bhima I. 
(A. D. 888-Q17). There was war between Chalukya Bhima I. and the 
Rashtrakuta king Krishna II. in the first four years of the former’s reign 
A.D. 888-892, 18 in which the Rashtrakuta commanders had inflicted heavy 
reverses on the Chalukyas, which probabilise the claim of Baddega whose 
ancestors by that time had become vassals of the Rashtrakutas. A 
certain feudatory chief Baddega appears as an enemy of Gunaga-Vijaya- 
ditya III (844-888 A. D.) according to a passage in the Pabhubarru 

Grant 19 of fSaktivarman I. of Vengi, whom Vijayaditya III. is said to 
have defeated and humbled. This event took place probably during 

Gunaga Vijayaditya’s invasion of Rashtrakuta kingdom. Narasimhadeva II . 
is the commander-in-chief of the short-lived and yet powerful Rashtra- 
knta king Nityavarsha Indraraja III. (A. I). 912-918) who fell on the 
battle-field of Virajapuri. Paiiipa states, that Nara^iiiiha II. defeated 
and drove away Mahipala, the Ghurjara-Pratihara king^of Kanauj, which 
is also confirmed by another authority. This prince* Mahipala I^ 
succeeded to the throne of the Ghurjara-Pratihara empire by removing 
his elder brother Bh 5 ja II. with the help of the Chandella chief, Harsha,- 
And very shortly after »this event the Ghurjara-Pratihara empire was 
shattered to pieces by the fierce onslaught of the Rashtrakuta emperor 

Nityavarsha Indra III. in or about A I) 91.V14 In fact it was this 

Rashtrakuta prince that gave the death-blow to the Ghurjara-Pratihara 
supremacy in Northern In^ia. Indra III. invaded Malava, captured 
Ujjaini, crossed the Jumna near Kalpi, devasted Kanauj and compelled 
Mahipala L to flee before his general the Chalukya chief Narasiihha II. 
to Allahabad. It is here at the confluence of the Ganga, Yamuna and 
Sarasvati, according to Pampa that Narasimhadeva II. “bathed his 
horses in the Ganges^’ in the traditional manner, celebrating his glorious 
victory over Mahipala I. It appears that it was Narsimha II that led 
the whole campaign on behalf of his sovereign Indra III., defeated the 
Ghurjara king alone and unaided according to our inscription, and 
“plucked the goddess^ of victory from the arms of Ghurjararaja.'’ 

There remains now one more important question to be answered* 
“Where did Arikesarin II and his predecessors rule, and where was their 
capital? There is no evidence forthcoming for us to answer the question 
easily, from the records that have come to light so far. Pathp^k^ tells us 

18 . Ederu Grant of Amma I, S. I, I, Vol. I. p. 36 lines'*l8*3l 
Journal of the Telugu Academy Vol. II. p. line^ 
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however that the country over which Arikesarin II. ruled was called the 
''JdlavadV" or the “country of the great millet’’. Dr. Fleet lost sight of 
this fact quite accidentally and therefore began to make several conjuc- 
tures about the country of Arikesarin and its capital. Writes Dr. Fleet, 2 o 
As Paiiipa specifically states that he wrote in pithy Kanarese of Puligere 
which is Lakshmnesvar, the village of Dharmaura granted as an agrnhd- 
va to Paihpa by Arikesarin Tl. may be identified with the neighbouring 
Dambal in the Dharwar District, the name of which appears in an 
inscription of A.D. 1095-96 as Dharmapura and Dharmavolal, and this, 
though the name of the Bacche Thousand is not otherwise known, 
locates the authority of Arikesarin II.” Dr. Fleet had apparently mis- 
understood that the capital of Arikesarin JI. was Lakshmanesvar because 
Paibpa claimed to have written in “pithy Kanarese of Puligere”. l^nfor- 
tunately nothing is more misleading than this. Pampa nowhere in his 
poems refers to Laksmanesvar as the capital of his patron, but only 
incidentally tells us in a proud tone that he wrote in charming Puligere 
dialect. From this alone it is not possible to assume that Lakshmapesvar 
was the capital of Arikesarin 11. and the territory round it was his realm. 
Dr; Fleet’s suggestion falls tc; the ground for another reason also, for 
there is evidence to show that Lakshmanesvar was the capital of another 
feudatory chief, a contemporary of Arikesarin II’s elder brother Narasiiii- 
ha 11 . The Hatti-Matiur stone record of date S S. 838 (corresponding 
to A.D. 916-7} cyclic year Dhatu, mentions that a certain Mahdsdmnn- 
tddhipnti Lendeyarasu was governing the Puligere, three hundred district.^l 
But Mr. Somasekhara Sarma believes that the country over which 
Arikesarin II and his ancestor held sway lay in the Nizam*s Dominions, 
This view seems to be probable. The Jolavddi vishaya or the country of 
the great millet refers to the south-western portion of what is known 
as Telinghana or the Western Andhradesa. I'he Karnool grant of 
Adityavarman and the Kollepara grant of Arikesarin II. have come from 
the northern tracts of Kurnool district and refer to the villages lying on 
the southern borders of the Niza^ s, Dominions in the Nalgonda district. 
And directly towards the north roughly 300 miles away lies the village 
of Lerhbulavadapatta^a op* LSmulavada, in the Karlmnagar district, the 
place where the sub-|;3|n6d inscription is found. This strip of the country 
stretching northwards|| from the Tungabhadra and comprising the modern 
districts of Nalgondi^ Jand Mahaboobnagar in the* Nizam’s Dominions 
known as over which Arikesarin II. and his ancestors 

ruled as MqhSiMinontadhipntis or great feudal 'chiefs. Though it 

2^* f Ae Kanarese Pistriets p, 881-2. 

21 . Ind. XII p. 224 . 

There i$ ig^erenoe to JoUimdi in Palakurki Somanaiha XaTl’a Pundiia 
^tadhya gharitramu, where a servant of Ohodedaya .tffias Pdayaohoda, Lord of 
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is not possible to name or locate the capital of this country, one is tempted 
to suggest that Kollipaka or Kolanupaka. situated about 42 miles south- 
west of Secundrabad which was the seat of a provincial governor in later 
times, and which was the place of origin of the chiefs of the Durjaya-kula 
who ruled over the Shatsahasra vishaya in the Andhra country during 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. And we have a Dharma- 
vura or Dharmapuram in the vicinity of Kollipaka which might be as well 
the agrahdra which Pampa received at the hands of his patron. This 
tract of the country, called JoJvavadi, though originally part of the 
Andhra country, was for a long time under the rule of a Kanarese family 
and therefore became a province of Kannadadesa. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries a family of Ch6(Ja chieftains ruled over Jolavadi with 
their capital at Panagal in Nalgonda District in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Panagal contains a formidable fortress and played an important part in 
the medieval History of the Dekhan. It is therefore, also possible 
to assume that Panagal was the capital of the JoJavadi. But future resear- 
ches alone can decide this matter. Paihpa, an Andhra brahmin of Vehgi 
pura migrated to the court of the Chalukya chief AVikesarin II, and 
composed under his patronage two Kanarese kdvyas/ Adipurdna and 
Vikramdrjunavtjaya or PaMpa-Bharata, of rare excellance and beauty, 

Lemulavada or Vemulavada as it is to-day called is situated 
within a distance of ten miles from the river Manneru a tributary of the 
Godavari. Here tiourished at one time several temples of Siva called 
variously as Baddegesvara, Rajadityesvara, apparently called after the 
ancestors of Arikesarin 11 . Lemulavada is called Lembulavada and is 
referred to as a pattana (a provincial town), and this fact seems to 
indicate that it was the seat of the Sandhivigrahin Gunakarasu. 

Arikesarin 11. bore in addition to the title Mahdsdtnantddhipati, * 
the epithet Tribhuvanamalla. Some of the passages in the- Vikramdrjuna- 
vtjaya give an interesting and nevertheless a highly trustworthy account 
of th6 great prince, and 1 therefore extract them here. In one place 
Paihpa glorifies his patron by identifying him with the epic hero Arjuna. 
In the ninth a^vd$a we find the following passage, in a prose section 
following verse 57. 

'' Chdlukya-kuladilakan”appa Vijayadityariige G 5 vinda rdjaih 
muliye tafaraoe pevag^ikkikdna saran""dgata-]alanidhiya petHpumafh 
Qqjjegan •^ethba sakala-Chakravartti besasid-e^duva^da mahdsdmaMta- 
rath maral^irdu gelda sdmafhtachnddmarya vtryyamuman^^ativarttiy^ 
dgi mdr-maleva JhaldravarttiyafH kidisi ianaM na^bi baiHda^Bzddegz. 
devoMge sat^ala-sdmradjyatmmf^^raMu mddi mVmd*" Arikesariya Up 
valamumath Bamada-gaga-ghataiopaih berasu nelan^adire va^dutagida 

Panagal, questions his master's* autfiority in the following words; '‘You are only 
ruler of, Jolavadi; how can you claftu to be ruler of Psiawwfi?” meaning tho. 
Eastern Andhra country. 
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33 5)?:'9 5BIWRW3T^ Sr^RR'O 

34 %ll| [S*] 5^ 

3 ‘ ffvrfVTRWf I5jr] 13R 
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'3 flTOK PT II [?^"] 21 5cn7l5,n FSfogg 
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liliUj^SMiin' i^. Read Vivnrntfd' . i j. 'I’oxS in the hrtekets 
IS- Metre: Upojati. iC. Read <ilir 3 t='aiilup(ny<iA. 17. 
Indravajra. 18. Metre: Up<ijaH, 19 ' Vira/f’. 20. Read ‘Ka 

kiisyvslu. 21. Metre; Ogajaii. 31. Metre; AnUHhiubh, •23. 
Vpajati. 24.Metre: Sragihara. 
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^8 11 [?^*] • 

51 qftofhr ^ craiRT’isftfr^Tr 

53 11 ^*ft?Tr^T'TTf^l55 [5!l L^l IfW [Si W 

54 frn®T^^f^iiT55f [sf] sn^ ifsi w 

55 3y [553 317 ^ SR'Jri^r?! f^'TTS (s) ’Tlf^ 

Edstn'n F^co 

56 7:S71II #IS?fT^0^ ^ 8 ?^ 

57 -^SITTIT^ 5BF5IT ^F?T^F?TIS?l 

58 [ti*] W'boA [SI nsf% 

50 ^ (n?TgS «»'?l*-«1 ^RST^l^®) 

60 ^3[S?r JCRTST^^ "ift fl[*l ^ 

61 f^v^f^T [^*1 ^ fSl S [S'-'l 

C3 I ^ 

63 [tt’I ^ 

64. ^ ^ 

65 ^ =^31:R^^T 

66 S5 [s] LSI R cTlISrf^i: l^?l SI 

g^FFS'Bl^S ^T^WSSR SS5T [S*] 

68 g?sj^3r ^ sg s 

69 

70 =q 5E1^ I^<uts ?g55 1S3 

25. UAk. ^arthzlavikrMitS.* 26. The portion in the bracketsv/'as _ 
^ell as the prose text that f^lows is not clear. 
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77 014 g^OTRcT^^'TSTC 

’3 ?TR5TT=^mR 8B 

?TfqT?^^R 

"® ^JRT^TSWR *T^ 

^TFvn%j|f 'Mhrfirfew 

^ s^TRprrcn 3 n ^b l?: i 

* 

^ft II ^?qRr«Tt5T....'.?i q 

?r ... f^ 

Northern Fav<\ 

^ ^ ^n^qrsNf^ ttrai^; i 3<jn<ir 
^Tqf^ ?!?qq|55 155] str 

^ q^OTPR; II 

^ f^riTRTRTM Rfi l Rlfi^rill'^c^^l^ r 
RnrTPRFRSR m R^T^ 3 tRI 
qoT 303i^qm%%t H 

^ 5*335 

9 ‘ 5q tT 5^05R%51?)51 «f^*T# 

'7R II rR 5#a?[TR?t3f ^ 

0 

2^. Read Narayapa. 28. Metre: UpSjdti. 29. Read pdniyn, 
Reid pat(a 7 ^. 31, The word Idifakena Js not clear. 
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f#^r5R3?i^(%fiT 1%?IT I’q*] ?J|% 
^ifFi: II 
99 

*9^ ’^r?T^^%5II?T; II [?^*] 
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3TR II 


TEXT. 1 

Firiit plate, Soarad siile. 

^ 3ff II 3r2icirfl[^5Trf^ 

9 F%:5c?i5«t=^5[^frflTJT; ... ^f . — 

^ ^3 RRT^^T^: : II [^] 

4 sqrgR^r . .*t. . .^r i ^rt 

5 ,R?m%WT ^|N5^r<T (?) «WR ... I 

9 grqg f ^i^^ • f^tPRsPF^r . 'ir^nV 

7 II [r] 

Second pl(ii(\ First side, 

8 I !r^%^5fff5rqfTri^?F ^*r3^ 

32. May»be read as sus •*<eaksbinafi ■ 33 » Read dhurtndya. 34. Re4jr 

pratyu^anta, 35. Read na""iva#^ 36, Read dhiirnia^ 
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190 

1 '^ SjONg [^ 1 ] 

«wpcrfir 1 53 ?^ 

l?:Fff -.T^iTT I !3^^r?rrm ^rcrm^vifiTtr 
13 ^rrrl SIT ?T ^ ??T 513301 irf^rTr u [«] iTfiwr j 

1 * OT ?^r^r«r5r^iTr€'T: 1 T'^^7; ? P-? w7 't t%: 

15 3 ? 3 ^T. 1 4 g 3 T^ 7 w^r iTg;r?:[ 3 T 

^ Secon i plnte, Si^co>i<( nidi’, 

1*5 1 ?Tn!^4?c: TO^r^^fT: [^1 arfJ^TjJ^iTFJTiT’^ ^ 

17 iff^^ir: I ?3flF'-:Tr3^qjr^r ^f^rrf^rq'r ’■wt^^'T: ii isi 

rTrrr»T^ 5g?T- «rr 

«8 ?TJTTt3;iT:i r%’“^<T§ 3 M ( -^^i :II :^\] 

5i=^o5?^!:^ftT55r%wiTT?r ?:r3F?T?5^ift 1 
25 ' 33 r%g;< ^T^rsTF^Tf jf ^srfT'i'^r: 1 vij:afrr¥f =^^wfFfT»T r^ 

21 ^ ^ofng-TO" ?:r 5 rr «T ?n HiHR^g i ^fe wr^FT ^ erg^T^Fr^vft 

■21 3 IS R ^ : II :<J i ^RiTF ^FRfH ^^■l Trr557 ^n.nn 

23 qjo^ %?:o55r?l% R^'Tf'q TT^lP^q R-RF^rT ’Tr^’ThS: 

Third }dtit(\ Firftt 

2 + RiFTvTFRor r%’5FR<l=^5R: II 

25 gTRsr rk R ='?T 1 % 5T55 ?rf5i t% 5R g-3ffr?:5rr%Tr; 3 t r % 

26-HFJTr33: T%%?:f3; 11 ?:r3TrM5[ ^^wRRrfFS^ I #: 

27 gt I ^^=sT3j5rf35«r^oir?j?TF7-4?j 1 5p7f^ 

28 nrfR II L^'j s^n^or '■wFrfeT'T^W: WTf p^irt 

22 f^3o?r ftra?^rn%’ 2 'T; strft 3 ^?rsrFjrnr% Iw 

31 ?fuT ^ R % ^ ^ ^RTFrg'Wrsr 

31 g^rfirsff^gra?^: ^giisi^sifrg 5i?:r?FP5iic5tTi 

Third pl(di\ Second }<tde. 

m 

31 ^ 5 ^ JiRT^<Fq[?:nT<Tf^cT wwjfWr^ ^Rg^RRC^rgsT; 

3 > ^^nB55Pirf<T 5rg?TO^3:j=F!?R0T«If RT^ 

;^1, ^5g3TRfe: flr^8R*T^: ?TT 
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?:r'^r>Tr^ ?:f%|rr: ii m 

^r^R?:r: i f^?rr ii [? o] 5 

55 f 35 T si 5 rT=?rP^ RWriq; «![ 

•^8 '^R^R W ^ ^'f ?: ^rrR 555 RTf^r^fRlT; R ?ir T% ^ ^ 

39 ^ %6?I; 5 R?v:rT=ER 


Fun rill phtie, Firfit side. 

«rr R ? ft % ?T ft Oir H<RT#r^f?T%T ?T 3 ffR'iT#'TT 1 1 'fSf %R 

^3^ I ^T5If?f I ft^5rRr>-R;i?TCR 1 cRRI 

^ g7*?ftr^?T ^tT: I) I n 1 3t?t ?fr r t ft % sr ft ofr vfjt; n 
=f^ll RRTtT: ?T R 1 F^ ^ ■sftftjTRTft W ?I JTffJTrJRT ?f«T 
4 ’> qr^RJTftrm Rw; ir^fTr^r ftrFr 3^?rR ’rft^rrg^ 

46 5 ^fte£ 0 | 5 ? »Tf3^r5Pr rtrott h p«wrr: 11 


Frnrth plate. Sac md side. 

4' II ?^T^r ^r ^ 3 ?^ 1 'ire w 

q Rg[» 5 [rR RgRr T%r%: m ^5 1 gftr?r 5 Tr.?TC 3 'j^ 
rfr 5T I rTR ^ f>i M ’TRr ^ gjrr ^ ^Tftqr'^ 11 '[ U 1 

•'■0 ftr 5 ^g'' 7 i ^RfTi:rr%R- 1 =7^ ^ ^i-Trgw 

?TR 11 T>« 4 pcTfir?:Rg^ sTr 

•'‘‘2 PRT RRR: ^R’T.I R4Tr^^ gsqf tT^?4T#F: V: •• ; II 


.abstract of (fON'I'FNTS. 

LI. 3-4. In the lineage ot the Chalukyas which w'as the birth 
place of great heroe.s, tit to protect 4 he earth, wa.s born Satyasraya. like 
th- Moon in the Ocean, of Milk. He slew the enemy-kings with the prowess 
of his drawn sword, and spread his pure fame on the earth. He became 
fain ous for his great qualities which made him fit to be the lord of the 
universe, l^p bore the epithets Ranavikrnma and Prithubala. * 

jj ,5—16. To Satyasraya was born a son named Prithivipati. 
His son w’tfk known as .Mahasaja.* I’he son of Maharaja was Rajadity/. 
Whose giory was equal to that of i^landhata and Prithu. 
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LI. i6— i8. The son of Rajaditya was VMnayaditya. He bore 
the surnanrfes Srirama, Rdmavikrama, Visvardt, and Nripa 7 h%usa^* and 
he secondaijV name Yuddhamalla. 

Ll/iO — 24. Vinayaditya became the lord of the earth surronded 
by the four oceans. He defeated the Turushkas, Barabaras, Yavanas, 
the lords of Kasmira, Kambhoja, Magadha, Majava, Kalinga, Ganga, 
Pallava, Pandya and Kerala countries. He conquered the whole earth 
through the boon granted by the God Narayana (Vishnu) in the form of 
the bQjir*crest ( Vardha-ldnchhana). 

LI. 25—86. The son of Vinayaditya was Arikesari, who equaled 
Nala, Nahusha, Dilipa, and Dundhumara. He studied Grammar, was 
a master of the science and art of managing the elephants, a just law- 
giver. a skilled archer, and a master of the science of Medicine- Physician. 

LI. 34—35. He bore the epithets Sam'Jfa/j/c6/,/raya, Tribhuvana. 
malla, Raja-Trinetra; and Sahasa Rama. 

'J'hen follow the description ot the donee: 

LI. 35^*40. In the linege of the Saiva pontiffs of the Ankufa 
guru-kula monastery arose the great saint Mugdha Sivacharya, 'the dis- 
ciple of Sadyo ^Sivacharya. He took up his residence at Elisvaram 
(Elesvaram) Vhich lay to the north of ftrisaila hill which is celebrated 
for the great temple of Srikantha Siva. Mugdha Siva was noted for his 
pure character, capacity for working miracles, for his knowledge of the 
Satva doctrines, [saiva’^Siddhant i). He was known by the second name 
Mugdha Sasi sekhara. To him, Mugdha Sasi fiekhara, king Arikesarin 
gave away the village of Belrnoga in the Ramadu vishaya (district) as 
vidydddna, gift for learning. The village lay to the north of the 
great village inahagrama of Urige, and bounded by ' 1 ‘uvaiofu. ParivaUirla 
Pulche.vuvul and Potuvodupi, on all sides. 

‘Then follow the usual imprecatory verses. 
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Chapter 111. 

(Continued from page 86 of Vol, VI, Part 2} 

The Early Kings, 

The third grant of this king was discovered at Siddhantam, near 
Mukhalingam, and publishefd long ago.^^ It is dated in the year 195 of 
Ganga Era. It was written in Telngu-Kannada Characters. The Plates record 
the grant of one Hala (plough share) of land in the village of Siddharthaka 
in the district of Varahavartani, on the occassion of the Dakshinayana, to 
Pamparasarma Dikshita, a resident of Erandapalli and a great Vedic 
Scholar. The grant was written, on the advice of the Purohit Charainpa 
Nandisarma, by Madanankura Pallava, * son of Mairichandra who also 
lived in Erandapalli and who might be a brother of Pall^achandra, the 
writer of theChicacole Plates. This Erandapalli is rightly identified with the 
Erandapalli of Samudragupta's Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 

9. Diveii'h avanna s son, Anantavarnia IT. G.E. 204 ** 44 . D. 698, 

Along with the C. P. Grant of Devendravarma of G.E. 184, a grant 
of this king also was discovered in a field neai Dharinalingesvara 'femple near 
the village of Gurandi in Parlakiinidi Taluq. Both were noticed merely 
in Ep. Rep, for 1920-21. Both were published by Mr. Satyanaray^ina. 
Rajaguru .35 .Another C. P. Grant of this king Anantjjvarma was simply 
noticed in the Ep. Report for 1918-ig and it appears to record a gift 
of IjMid in Kantakavartani Vishaya on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. 
It is also a Sanskrit inscription wTitteif in Telngu characters. Since both 
the records, dated in (E E, 184 and 204, were found at one and the same 
place and since both were written by the same scribe in the same characters, 
it is considered rightly that Ana/itavarma of G. E. 204 is the son of 
Devendravarma of (E E. 18 1. The Geneology of these kings becomes 
clearer from this period. Though the sufiixes of the names of these kings 
are different such as Arnava, Varma and Varmadeva, it must be noted that 
the kings belong to one and the same branch or line. 

34. Sicj^ht.itam Plates of^ DSvjiidravar'na published in lad. Aat. Vol. ZllI 

pp. ai3>2is. 

3D. J,A.H.R.S. Vol. U, pp. 87 i-‘JtAA'-3o, A.a.S,!, Ep. for I9l3-l9 apd 
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Thjs record, dated in G. E. 204, has a seal bearing the^ figu|^2s of 
bull, conch and crescent in relief. It is a Sanskrit record written in old 
Nagari letters. It states that, from the victorious Kalinganagara, the 
devout worshipper of Isa or Siva and the son of Maharaja Devendra- 
varma, the illustrious Anantavarma issued the order to the cultivators in 
the village of Talatthera situated in the district of Kroshtukavarttani and 
intimated to them that, at the time of the marriage of a girl, the village 
was granted to a donee named Vishnu Somacharya of Parasarag 5 tra, a 
native of Srngatikagrahara in the district of Kamarupa (Assam), who was 
well-versed in Vedas and Vedahgas. for the merit of his own brother 
Jayavarma, himself and his parents. As usual, the cultivators of the said 
village were asked to give the proper shares of produce and other enjoy- 
ments to the Donee. The grant was made, on the 13th day of bright 
fortnight in the month of Margasira. in the prosperous and victorious 
ruling year 204. 

10. Anantavarma 8 iion, Nunlavanna, G, E, 7 / 5 , 

A C. P. (Jrant of this* king dated in G.E. 221 was discovered in 
the village of ^Salitabommali near 'lekkali and published by Mr, Satya- 
narayana Rajagnru.z^ 

The ring holding the three plates has a seal which bears( images 
of bull, conch-shell, chowri eti. The alphabet employed is of old Nagari 
type and the language is Sanskrit. 

This charter contains the grant of certain lands made by 
Maharaja Nandavarma 37 son of Ananiavanna dated in the Ganga year 
221. It was actually made on the 5th day of the month of Ashada. 

The king, who possesses the usual titles found in all the E. 
Ganga C. P. grants, having assembled the BhdgiknA, Vdrikas and 
Kutumbinas of Chikallika graina^ informs them that, on the occasion of 
a Solar eclipse, and for the increa^se of his merit, he granted certain tandv^ 
in it to Adityasarma, Matrusainia and Durgasarma, three V'edic Hrahmin.‘> 
‘of Kaundinyasa gotra, free from all taxes and obstacles. 

^ The Bhagikas seem to be tl^e Royal Officers in charge of land 

revenue and the Vdrikas the water-tax collectors, while the Kufumbinos 
are heads of families of cultivators in the village dnd, as usual, the king 

36. J.A.H.R.S. Vol. II, pp. 185-189. 

37. While reviewing this C.P, Grant in' J. A. H. R.S. Vol, III Pttf. 2, 3 and 4, 
pp. 75-84, Mr. G. Ramadas, b.a, states that the date of the grant is 328 G.E. and 

' th^ name of the king is Indravarma but his* reasons for the same ice far from 
convincing. Mr. Rajaguru who first edited the Plates, has well met the arguments 
pf Mr^O. Ramadas, Vide to Review in J A.H.R.S. Vol IV, pp.‘ 9-29f- 
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inti\^ate(! the gifts made by him to them. It was incumbent^ upon them 
to continue the royal gifts in the enjoyment of the Donees according to 
the royal order. 

• 

11. Ananiavarnius son, Duo^ndravarnia III. O.E. 2o4^*A.D, 7i8. 

Dr. Fleet published^S a C. P. (irant of this king under the title 
“ Vizag 0, P. Grant of Dcvendravarman dated 25i of an Era'' 
The Seal of this charter contained as usual a bull couchant to the right. 
Dr. Fleet has wrongly identified this king with his namesake whose 

grant was dated really in G.E. 51 but which was read by him wrongly as 251 

G, F. 'Phis king appears to be the second son of Anantavarma and 
the younger brother of Nandavarma. The charter was given from Kalingana- 
gara which was wrongly identitied by Dr. Fleet with Kalingapattanam 
which is at the mouth of the River Vamsadhara. (The object of the f 
grant was to bestow some villages in the district of Devadamana on 
God Dharme^wara. 

The king commands the cultivators of (acluva jndsind pudili 
&nltgamududd in the district of Davadamadavam. It i^s not possible to 
make out the meaning of the phrase nor to identify the ullages. The 
king states that he was instructed to perform this act of religion by his 

maternal uncle ' Dharmakhedi in connection with an ayana the act cf 

granting the villages noted above to the Holy God t Phiirmeswa ra^Bhaj^a^ 
raka after duly installing him. ) The act of naming 

their consorts or close relatives is k flown to, and practised by, the kings 
of the several dynasties then ruling over South India. In the presence of 
Purohita (Priest) Adityadeva, the grant w'as written by Ugradeva, son of 
the Ra has ya (Private Secretary) Durgadeva and engraved by Akshasdli ' 
(Engraver) the Sdnianta khan^ii in G. E. 254, at the time when the 
superintendence of the shrine, Sthdnadkikara, belonged to the holy Brahmin 
S 5 macharya. ^From the several C. P. grants examined so far, we learn ^ 
that almost all the Early Eastern Ofehgas installed Sivalingams, built 
temples and constituted agraharams. Rich endowments were made to 
them. The Brahmins who were well -versed in Vedas, Vedahgas and Sastras 
were encouraged to settle in the Kalinga country. The tutelary or faniily 
God was Gokarneswara, seated on Mount Mahendra m Ganjam District. 
The Ganga kings called themselves the devout worshippers of I^wara. It 
is probable that, by encouraging Brahmanical Hinduism, by patronising 
Vedic learning and by reviving Sanskrit studies they paved the way for the 
fall of Jainism and Buddhism in KTalinga. The king states that, being 
influenced by his own maternal uncle Dharma Khedi^ he installed the ^ 


ftd Ant. Vol, XVm. pp. Ii3-U6. 
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linga form .of Dharmeswara. Now, it is known that Kh(*dt is the Utula*' 
sign of kings belonging to Kadamba Dynasty. In Mysore, the W. Kadambas 
and the W. Gangas lived as independent dynasties but in Kalinga, the 
E. Kadambas were employed as Village-heads, Governors of districts and 
Commanders under the E. Gahga kings. They were related by marital ties 
also to their Overlords. Even now, in some districts of Orissa Feudatory 
States, both the E. Gangas and the E. Kadambas still exist. ) 

Rdjsndravarmn' s son, Ananiavarma 1 II. 
ff. E. iSi and SOi'^A.D. 778 and 798. 

Dr. Hultzsch* published'^^ the C. P. grant of this King, dated in 
G.E. 304 , which was discovered in a field in the village of Alamanda in Vizag 
District. The characters of the Grant are of the old Nagari type and 
the language is Sanskrit. 

From victorious Kalinganagara, the devout worshipper of the 
Hol:^ feet of God Gokarneswara seated on Mt. Mahendra and the pure 
jewel of the spotless family of the Gangas and Maharaja Rajendravarma's 
son, the illustricus Anantavarmadeva made the following order to the 
cultivators of the village of Medalaka in the district of Tirikata:- “Know 
ye all that, on the occasion of Solar eclipse and at the time of the 
foundation of a tank, this village is granted tax free to Sridharabhatta, 
son of Vishnudeva, of Vajasaneya branch and Kausikagotra and a native 
of Homvaravalasa village as he is well-versed in Vedas and Vedaiigas’^ 

The king’s Private Secretary by name Durgappa wrote the grant 
in G. E. 304 , 

The king’s C. P. Grant, dated* 284 , has simply been noticed in 
S. I. Eps Reports. The details are not forthcoming but the geneology of 
the kings from Gunarnava, the father of Devendra II to Rajendravarma II 
is settled. 

I 

18 . liajsndravarma's son^ Divindravarma IV. (?. E. 810 ^ A* D. SOi. 

Two C, P. Grants of this king have been published^! in so far 
£p. Indica and Ep. Carnataka. Both the sets were engraved by the same 
person called Khandimalla. 

The C. P. grant published in Ep. Carnataka is said to contain 
on its(S^al an elephant but like the one published in Ep* Indica, it may 
be said to contain the figure of .ATancfi (Bull}.)lt$ language is Sai)$krit but th^ 

89. Ep. Ind. Vol III, pp. 17—44. 

^ A.R. on S,I, Ep, for 1918 and 1994, pp. 137-138 and 97-98 respectively. 

41. Ep. Ind. VoL xVXIl, pp, 81M3; Ep. Car, Bangalore Vol. Inac, !No. 
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alpA^bet fs Tel-Kannada. The kings mentioned in both the sets are one and 
the same, being the sons of the same father. Both sets were issued from Kalin- 
ganagara, the capital. Both mention Gdkarijaswami, seated on Mt. Mahendra 
to be their family God. The grant published in Ep. Carnataka mentions 
that the king possessed the titles of Mahdrajddhirdja and Param^ficara. 
These titles indicate that the king made large conquests and had several 
feudatory kings under his control. The grant is particularly interesting 
to* us because it reveals clearly that, among the early kings, he alone has 
such titles. I'lie subject matter of the grant is briefly this: Having* 

assembled the cultivators of the village of Siddhanta (modern Siddhan- 
tam) in the district of Varahavartani (modern chicacole), the king informs 
them that the said village was granted to Rautaka, a native of Palukosu 
in order to provide worship and offerings to God Paranieswara Parama- 
bhatfaraka. It was made at the instance of Navaniteswara of Sriparvata 
and written by Sri Khandimalla, the same scribe that wrote the other 
grant of the king. 

The Editor of this grant states that the date 254 G. E. is 
supposed to be equal to 774 A. D. If so, the Genga Era would 
start about 520 A. D, a view that is very nearly correcf. But his view 
that this grant belongs to 700 A. D. is not correct as G. E. ?io, mentioned 
in the second grant of this king is equal to 810 A. D. according to our 
Chronology. This grant was made on the occasion of an Ayana Sankrdfhti 
and for the merit and fame of the king and his parents. 

The second grant of this king was discovered in Tejdiali in the 
Ganjam District and published in Ep. Ind. 43 with plates. (^I’he seal con- 
tains the figures of Nandi (Bull) and Kamala (Lotus).) The alphabet is 
old Nagari and language Sanskrit. The grant states that Maharaja 
Devendravarma, son of Maharaja Rajendravarma, informed the vjjlagers of 
Niyina in the district of Rupavartani (Tekkali)/granting the said village, 
free of all taxes, to a Brahmin poet, the son of Mahd pratihdr^ (the 
great door-keeper). 

It was written by the illustrious vassal Sarvachandra and ins- 
cribed by the illustrious vassal Khapdimalla in the Ganga year 310. 

i4. AnanidoariucC s soti^ Rdjlndravarma 11, 

Two 0. P. grants of this king are merely noticed in Ep. Reports.44 

A C. P. granf of this king dated in G. E. 342 is also ed^ted<6. 

ii, Ep. Car. Vol. IX, p. 9. 

43. Ep. Ind. Vol. XVlII, Xo. 18.. 

44. A,E. on S.l. Ep, for l9l8 and,l924 pages 137 flf. and 97 ff. respectively. 

U5. V.B.O.R.S. Vol XII, p. 101. • 
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alphabet is old Telugu-Kannada said to belong to the gth centiSry. ^vas 

, i 

written by Raiiameya, the S ecretary for war and p ieace who was the son of 
Swamiraja. It contains a donative gift of the village of Tamvadi made 
to Brahmins from the royal capital at Kalinganagara. 


15 . Bhupindravarmas son, Duv^ndravanna V, G. E. 397* A. D. Sgr. 

The Cheedivalasa Plates of this king, edited by Tne‘^^ are very 
important as they throw much useful light on the religious and social 
history of Kalinga at the close of the gth century, besides giving us the 
geneology of the E. Ganga Kings for four generations.^^ 

The plates were discovered in the village of Cheedivalasa in the 
Ganjam Dt. This Cheedivalasa seems to be the village of Sividi 
granted by the king to certain Brahmins. tPhe first side of the first plate 
contains the figure of a Conch-shell and the second side of the third plate, 
a Lotus-creeper containing a flower and two buds on either side of it. The 
Seal on the ring which holds together the three plates contains, in the 
low^t part, a lotus fiovver with a long stem and on it a couchant bul I. 
At the top of the*'seal, there is a crescent and below it the legend 
“Sri Devendr^vsPrma” inscribed in old Devanagari characters.) The Ian. 
guage of the inscription is Sanskrit but the village names are all men- 
tioned in old Telugu language. The subject matter of the grant was 
composed and written by Madhupa. It was examined by two scholars 
Bhatta Sridhara and Bhatta Yazu, The date of the grant is given in 
both words and numericals as G. E. 397. 

This grant is important for the following reasons:— 

(i) It is the longest grant so far discovered of the Early 
Eastern Ganga Kings, consisting, as it does, of 42 lines. 

('2) It give.s the pedigree of the Early Ganga Dynasty to four 
generations unlike the other grants which mention only the king’s name 
or sometimes his father’s name also. 

(3) Ut is the only record, among the early ones, in which we 
get mention made of gifts to Vanga or Bengal Brahmins.; 

(4) It is so far the latest dated record of the Early Easter^ 
Ganga Kings published, in full, mentioning G. E. 397. A Grant of Madhu- 
kamarpavai dated in G. E 526* is simply noticed ,in Ep. Report. 

(s) It mentions the following titles for the king’s father: Mahd-^ 
rdjddhirdja, Paraine^wara, and Parama MahUwara and these titles prove 
the paramWnt supremacy which th^ dynasty attained jn the gth 

century A. D, over the whole of Kalingadesa. 

• < 

16. J.A.a.B.8. Vol. 11. pp. 146464. 

47^ Vide Nos. 20-4S ia the Oeaeologioel Table. 
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'rtie inscription records the grant of Sividi in the village of 
Kandalivada, made by Rhupendravarma’s son, Sri Devendravarma, on the 
occasion of the solar eclipse, to the 'villagers of Sipidi by name Aditya 
Bhatta, Yazubhatta and Sendidevabhatta and others who were natives of 
Vangadesa (Bengal) and who were of Bharadwaja gdtra and who were 
enthusiastic in performing sacrifices aud reciting Vedas, 

, It would appear that the Donees were invited, on account of 
their Vedic scholarship, to settle in Sividi in Kalingadesa. (jrhey^ were ^ 
Bengal Brahmins and probably some of the present-day Kalinga Brahmins 
whose names end in Bhaita are the descendants of these Bengal Brahmins.) 
The village Sividi which was granted to them became Seedi or Cheedi- Fa/asa 
where the IMates came to thg discovered.' From Kalinganagara, which was 
said to contain many temples of great prosperity, the king, who worship- 
ped God Giokarneswara. seated on the Mahendragiri whose Caves were the 
abodes of the illustrious Suhlhds and Tdpams, issued the grant. He 
had the titles of Maharajadhiraja and Parameswara. He was the son of 
Bhupendravarma, whose father was Marasimlia and grand-father Vajri (Vajra- 
hasta). He issued the order to the cultivators of Kand^ilivada in Kolu- 
vartani vishaya, inf:uming them that the grant of Swidi region in 
Kandalivada \illage \\a8 made, for the merit of himself and his parents, 
on the oc('asion ot solar eclipse, to certain Bengal Brahmins who observed 
Oojdiliksha, who weie of Bharadwaja (joint and w’ho show^ed much enthu- 
siasm in performing s.icriticcs and studjirg Vedas and Vedangas and who 
aUvays practised Dh.un.a as described in Srufis and Sniritts. It w’ould I 
appear from the charter that they got certain sacrifices performed by the 
king who, in return granted tliem taxfree the said village. 
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Chapter IV. 

'The Later Gaiiga Kings. 

From Ou7iamhdrnva to Vajrahasia. 

The geneology and chronology of the Later Ganga Kings^® are 
more easily ascertainable from the sevqral Copper-plate grants of Vajra- 
hasta III and his grand-son Anantavarma Chodagahga which mention the 
order and relationship of the kings and state the -regnal period of each 
king. ‘ The use of the 6aka Era in the said grants enables us to fix the 
dates of each king in the Christian Era. The use of G. E. 526 in a C. P. 
grant of Madhukamarnava 49 (No. 32 in my List) whose date in terms of 
Saka Era also is known to us has enabled us to fix the initial year of the 
Ganga Era and to equate it with the corresponding Christian Year. 'The 
political history of the Later Gahgas also is made clearer from this time 
onwards. The History of the kings from the time of Aniyanka Bhima 
Vajrahasta II (No. 20 in my List) is also known to us from the several 
stone inscriptions of these kings found in the temples of Palur, Sri 
Kiirmam. and Mukhalingam in the Ganjam Dt.. Simhachelam and Pan- 
chadharla in the Vizag I)t , •Draksharamam and Sarpavaram in the East 
Godavari DL ahd several other places. The Chola Rock Inscriptions on 
Mahendragiri and the several C. P. Grants of the Eastern Kadambas 
found in the Ganjam I)t. also throw much useful light on the History of 
the Later -E. Gnngas. 

The geneology and chronology, already given by me, came to be so 
fixed with the help of all the C. P. Grants of Vajrahasta published so far^O 
and those of his grand-son Anantavarma-Chodaganga which tally wuth 
them in all respects.^^ 

From the Nadagam (S 970)52, Madras Mu-seum (§. Narasi- 

pattanarn (§. 967)54, Boddapadu (fi. 982) ''iid Chikkalavalasa (6. 982)56 
C. P. Grants of Vajrahasta, we get the owing account of the Later 

Ganga Kings. 57 ~ 


48. Vide Nos. 24 to 35 in the Geneological Table. 

49. A. R. OB ai. Ep. for 1918-19 C.P. No. 5. 

50. Ep. Ind. Vol. Fir, p. 222; Vol.aV. p. 183; Vol. IX p, 94; VoL XI. p. 147; 
Bharati Vol. II p. 138 and Vol. HI p. 82. 

51. J.A.H.R.S, Vol. I p. 40 and Ind. Ant. Vol. XVill p. I61 and p.. 172. 

52. Bp. Ind. Vol. IV p, 

53. Ep. Ind. Vol. IX p. 94. 

64. Ap. Ind. Vol. XI p 147. 

65. Bharati Vol* III pp. 82-94. 

56, bharati, Vol. II, pp. 138—155. 

57. The Geneology and Chronology 'given in some of the C.V Grants of 
Anantavarma Ohodaganga e.g. those of p’ 1034 and 1040 diflfer from those ^en 
in all the published Grants of Vajrahasta and tome of Ohodaganga e.g Th^ of 
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The son of Oufjtatiialian^uva Maharaja, who possessed the 
Earth by his valour and adorned the race of the Gan^^as who were 
famous for several virtues and who belonged to Atreya ^otra and who 
enjoyed universal sovereignty wdth the royal >nsignia, viz, conch*shel $ 
drum, the live MaLd^ahdas, the white umbrella, the golden chowrie and 
the excellent bull-crest, obtained by favour of the Divine Ookarnaswaiui 
Mahendragiri and who were the Lords of Tri-Kalinga Country — the 
illustrious Vajrfthasta ruled for 44 years. He, after defeating his enemies, 
consolidated the Kalinga Empire by uniting the five parts into which if 
was formerly divided. His son, Qu?tdania ruled ior 3 years and then, his 
younger brother, Kdnidniava for 35 j^ears and then, his younger brother 
Vinaydihiya ior 3 years. Then Kamarnava’s son (Ani>anka Bhiina) Ananta- 
varma Vojrahasia^ who presented one thousand elephants to applicants, 
ruled for 35 years. 'Fhen his eldest son, Kd ndnriva^ for year, and then 
his younger brother, Gundaina for 3 years, ruled. 'J’hen, Gundama's 
maternal half-brother, Madhukdniarnnva succeeded and ruled for 19 years, 
'riien Kamarnava’s son, Vajrahafitd, born of Vinayamahadevi of Vaidnm- 
ba family f succeeded and luled for 33 years. He siwte with his sword 
the thunderbolt falling from Heaven, and so richly desej-ved the title of 
Vajrahasta (Holder of thunderbolt in the hand). • 

From the C.P. grants of Vajrahasta, we learn, for the first time, 
that the Latter Ganga kings belonged to Atieya Gotra and had the 
sovereignty over 'Fri Kalinga country. 'Fhe Donor of the Jirjangi C. P. 
Grant, dated in the Ganga >ear 30, had also the title of Tri-Kalingadhi- 
pati, though his successors are not found to possess it. It may be that 
they lost control over the South Kalinga country which, at this time, 
was ruled by a branch of the Eastern Chalukyas as attested by tlijp 
presence of their inscriptions in that country. In the roth century again, ^ 
the Eastern (Langas got control over South Kalinga, and s'o took up 
paramount titles like Maharajadhiiaja and Parameswara. Their royal 
insigfiia, shown on their seals, also proves the same fact. They are 
expressly referred to as Lords of Tri-lvalingas (lU kal or North Kalinga, 
Kalinga Proper and I'el’ Kalinga or South Kalinga). 

S’ 1003 (2 sots) and S’ l 057 . As pjinted* out by Hai Saheb G. V. Ramamurty 
Pautulu of Parlakimidi ^ while editing the Nadagam Plates of Vajrahasta, the 
former cannot be taken to bo correct, Hence, the latter alone is followed in 
this work. It is a pity that such a renowned scholar as the late R.D. Banerji 
did not discuss this poin^ at all in his newly published work History^of Orissa, 
His treatmeiit of the History of the .Early Gangas is defective owing to his not 
studying the several inscriptions of the kings published in Bharaiiand J,A.H-R, 8 , 
Also, his description of the reigns of the later kings is marred by his ignorance^^ 
of the : Tolugu language in which most of their inscriptions are written and* 
pQ«^qu#it lack of study of several useful source materials, 

10 
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Vajrahasta, son of Gunamaharnava (No. agth in the Geneological "^able 
already g:iven) is said to have conquered and united Kalinga into one country 
when the same was divided into five parts by his predecessors. This haS 
led some Scholars to state that there were fiv'e different and collateral 
Ganga Lines ruling over different parts of Kalingadesa. In spite of the 
Ganga Era being used continuously by' these kings who, from their titles 
and relationship, are found to belong to the same Line, certain scholars 
have wrongly constructed a Geneological Table showing five different Lines!'58 
• ‘ Vajinha^iia (No. 2Qth in the 'fable) who was the son of Kamarnava 

ruled for 36 }^ears from qoi to 936. An inscription of this 

king is found , 59 in front of the Vateswara temple in the village of Palur 
in the Ganjam District. It states that certain lands and 24 she-buffaloes were 
granted tax free to the \'ateswara and Virei>wara Gods. He had the 
title of Aniyanka Bhima. It may be that the Aniyanka-Bhimeswara 
Temple at Mukhalingam was built by him after his own name. He had three 
sons of whom the third and the last, Madhukdmarnava (No 32 in the rable) 
ruled for 19 years from ^.941 to §. 059. He was the maternal half-brother 
of Ghunduma, his predecessor on the throne. A copper- plate (irant of 
Madhukamarnava has recently * been discovered and noticed briefly. It 
belongs to Gar.geya year 526. He is said to be the son of Anantavarma. 
He granted the three villages of Patugrama, Hondavado and Morakhini 
constituiing them into a Vmijdfjrahdram \cy Krapanayaka, son of Manchi- 
nayak of vaisya caste. This is the first instance of a Ganga king granting 
gifts to vaisyas and constituting certain villages into Agrahdrams for 
their benefit. Jt is interesting to note that, by this means, Arya Vaisyas 
were also encouraged to come and settle in the country probably to 
develop the internal trade and foreign commerce. At the present day, in 
tlie Kalinga country, there are both Arya Vaisyas and Kalinga Koinatis 
iivitig side by side, in the neighbouring villages but following different 
religious and social customs. 

'Phis King’s father and predecessor was named Anantavarma 
just as his brother’s son and sutces.sor, Vajrahasta was also similarly 
named. It is probable, therefore, that AniyankaBhima Vajrahasta was the 
king’s father and his real name was Anantavarma. 

The king’s mention of G. h!. 526 in his Grant and the fact that 
he ascended the throne in S. 941 have,, led us already to 
conclude that the Ganga Era started in or about fi. 415 or 493 A. !>., 
granting that the gift was made by him .soon after, his accession to the 

« « 

58 Mr^ Satyaaarayana Bajguru maintains this view in J.A. H. R. 8. Vol. IITt 
pp 36-88 

59 . Inso. No. 828 in the Ep. Report for 19 18 * 1919 . 

50 , C, P. No. 5 , in the Ep, Report fQr«^ 9 l 8 *-l 9 l 9 , 
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IhroJt;. It is the discovery of this king’s grant of G. E. 326* that has 
led to the solution of the difficult problem of Ganga Chronology. 

The next king is VajrahaMa called the Third by some and the 
Fifth by others. According to the geneology supplied by his several C. P. 
Grants, he is the third king of tlmt name, but since there is a Vajri or 
Vajrahasta mentioned in the Clieedivalasa plates of Devendravarma V. 
as* his great grand father and since another of the same name may 
reasonably be considered to have succeeded him and preceeded » Guna-* 
maharnava, the view that Vajrahasta, son of Kamarnava may be called 
the Fifth of that name should prevail. 

The history of his reign is based on Jive of his own published 
C. P.’"Grants, four of his vassals the Kadambas,^! fim of his grandson 
Anantavarma Chodaganga, Jive stone inscriptions of Vajrahasta found in 
the Mukhalingam Temple^^^ and the two Chola rock inscriptions on 
Mahendragiri .^3 xhe two Kendupatna C. P. Grants of Narasimha II and 
the two Puri C*P« Grants of Narasimha IV also throw useful light on the 
history of this reign. Two C. P. Grants of Anantavarma Chodaganga 
dated S. 1034 and 1040 state that Vajrahasta V* ^was the son of 
Madhukamarpava and not of his step-brother KamarpavH as stated in 
his own other grants dated S. 1003 (two sets) and 1057. since all 
the C. P. grants of Vajrahasta support the latter view, it must be 
accepted by us. 

Vajrahasta V. was born to Kamarpava and his wife VinayamahS' 
devi born of Vaidumba family* 'rhe seals of all his C. P. granl.s show 
the figures of Bull, Conch-shell, Elephant-goad, Prident, Crescent, Battle^ 
axe, Staff, and Drum and other royal insignia. They prove that the king 
was of the Lunar dynasty and a devout worshipper of Siva. He was also 
the paramount sovereign of Pri-kalinga country which extended from the 
River Ganges in the North to the River Godavari in the South. 

His C. P. grant, dated in G. E. 967, was issued from Danti- 
pura, probably the modern Dantapura ^uins near the Chicacole Road 
Ry. Station, It shows that the king possessed the titles of Faraina^ 
mah^fwara, Pararuabha((draka^ Mahdrdjddhirdja and Trikaltngddhipati , 
It records the grant of Gaurasatta7;ea/iaya, containing 35 villages excepting 
Tampava, by the king Jlo the illustrious Adityachotta or Aditya choda 
alias Irugana, the grand-son of Chottachodxpa and his Vaidumba Queen, 

61 . The ^0. P. Grants of Dharmakhedi, Ddraparaja and iTdayaditya were 
published in J, A* H. R, S. Vol, III, pp. 171-13D, Ep, Lnd, Vol. HI p,* 221 and 
Bharati date^ Nov.l927, respectiSiely. .A grant of Ranaka Sri Dharmakhedi dated 
S* 976 is recently published in J.B.O.R.S. Vol. XVII, pp. 176-188, 

St I. Inscription Vol. V, p. 412, ffos. 1120-23 and 1133, 

^ S« I* Inscription Vol. V, Nos. 1361 and 1362, 
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Since the king’s mother was also a Vaidumba princess, it be 

supposed that the Donee was a close relative of the king. The Vaidumbas 
ruled over the modern Madanapalli Taluq of the Chittur District. The villages 
granted were lying close tp the hills near the river Vanisadhara. It is 
interesting to learn that the E. Ganga kings had matrimonial con- 
nections wdth the Cholas, Vaidumbas, E. Chalukyas and E. Kadambas, 
and this fact is known to us from their charters dating from the loth 
century. This charter which is in the Sanskrit language and nngd’ri 
characters was written by the king’s Foreign Secretary, Dhavala. 

Vajrahasta’s Nadagam plates which are dated in S. qtq 
give the same details regarding the king’s predecessors and 
royal titles. 'I’he Grant was, however, issued from Kalinganagara in 
S. 979 or A.D. 1057. It states that the king was crowned in S. 960 or 
A. D. 1037, and that twelve villages, being constituted into Velpura- 
ograharcK were granted, in the presence of Janapadas and Ministers and 
at the time of Goy\nda.(Jicddasi to a certain Pangu Somayya. There is 
a certain Somayya who is mentioned as the Commander and Son-in-law 
of this king and it is probable that the gift was made to him. 

The king’s Grant dateci in S. 984 was also issued from Kalinga- 
♦ 

nagara. It resembles the two grants noted above regarding the first 41 
lines and confirms the date of the accession of the king to be 3rd May 
1037 A. D. From Kalinganagara, Ananiavarma Vajrahasta Deva granted, 
lax free and free from all obstacles, to 500 Brahmins well-versed in the 
six on the occasion of the solar eclipse, the village of 'I'amara 

-cheruvu along with Chikalivatika in the district of Varahavartani after 
first constituting it into an agrahdra. Also, the king granted land 
producing 200 inurakas of grain to God Kotiswara for his worship and 
offerings. The Brahmins who received the grant w’ere expressly instructed 
not* only to continue the worship perpetually but also to repair the 
temple and keep it m good state. 

A fourth grant of this king has recently been publishecl in 
Tulugu under the heading Chikk^Kwalasa Plates, The importance of 
this grant lies in the fact that it gives the actual time of the coronation 
ceremony which took place on the third thithi in the bright fortnight on 
Sunday night at 8 — 27 P.M, The grunt records that, on the occasion of 
Gaurivrafam and on the third thithi in the bright fortnight of the 
month of Kartika in S. 982, the king made a gift of the village of 
Kuddama in the district of Koluvartani or Varahavartani (Chicacole 
Taluq) to u Vaisya named Mallapasreshli, son of Somanasreshti. This is 
the second instance of the Ganga kings ’making gifts to Vaisyis, the first 
being that of MadhukSmarnava to Erapanayaka in G. E. 526. ^ Mallapa 
sreshii, after reserving sites for habitation and gardening and a piece of 
land yielding 100 murakae of grain fol^ his own use, granted awtty ^e 
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rest Vrf wlfat he got from the king to Mapaya, a Hrahniin and a native 
of Jalamvurii and the son of Karantama Nayaka and to his Brahmin 
followers on the occasion of the bttardyana along with a present of 8 
Marlas or gold pieces. This is again the first ipstance of Ganga madas 
or gold pieces being given away as presents and this shows the state 
of the currency and the prosperity ‘of the kingdom. 

A fifth grant of this king called the Boddapadu Plates was 
also published recently in Telugu and it closely resembles the Chikkala- 
valasa Grant. It was also issued from Kalinganagara, in the presence of 
all the Ministers and Janapadas. The king granted tax free the village 
of Avarenga in the district of Koluvartani (Parlakimidi) to the village 
God Jaleswaraswami, for his worship and enjoyment, on the occasion of 
UtUirdyana Somkrdnti. At the same time, the king granted to Erayama 
and V^allemozu certain Vrittis of land. I’he village of Avarenga seems 
to be the modern Aviingi village in the Parlakimidi Taluq. The 
engraver of the grant is called V'allemozu and probably he is one of the 
donees named. It is again this Vallemozu that engraved the Korni 
plates of Anantavarrna Chodaganga dated in S. 1003. Krayama, the other 
donee mentioned in this grant, seems to be a Medari by ^aste. Possibly, 
the vrittis of land were made to the Donees for the ^rvices they 
rendered to the god Jaleswaraswami. The gifts were in Xhe nature of 
Service Indms, The grant was written h> Damodara, the Secretary for 
war and peace. From a C.P. grant^^ of this king’s son, Devendravarma 
Raja Raja, w'e learn that that king ascended the throne in 6, ggz. So, 
Vajrahasta must have ruled from S. 960 to §. 992 i.e, for 33 ycais. This 
view receives support from all the C. P. Grants of Chodaganga, where 
this king is given a reign of 33 years. 

In the annual report on S. I. Kp. for 191S-19, aC.P.^grant of 
this king (No. 3 in the list) dated in S. 971 (KarkaUka Suklapaksha 
Traybdasi. Bhanuv'aram) records the gift of the village of Sattivada 
in Etfda-vishaya to Ganapati Nayaka, the grandson of Gapapati a resi* 
dent of the village of Valatavuru in Kamchidesa. 

Four E. Kadamba C. P. grants also throw some useful light 
on this reign. The Simhapura Platej? of Dharmakhedi whfch were dis- 
covered in Santa Bommali near Tekkali are dated in 520 of Ganga 
Kadamba Era. Since tlie Kadambas were closely related to the Gangas 
and since they were subordinate to them, being their viceroys and 
commanders and since 'they expressly call the Era. as Oafiga-.^adamba 
Era, it mus 4 be considered that the Ganga-Kadamba year 520 is equal 
to the Ganga year 520. Again, since the Ganga year 526 relates to 

0 . P. No. 4 in A. R, on S. I. ]5p. for 1918-1519. 
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Madhukimamava’s reign, it is probable that the Ganga*Kadamba^ year 
520 also relates to the same reign. If we now look at the contents of 
the grant of Dharmakhedi, we get good support for this view. Dharma* 
khedi, the son of Bhamakhedi and grandson of Niyarnava, who lived in 
Jayantapura and who had the titles of Panchavishaya-mnNdale:f wora, 
Mahindradhi pati and Mahdnia^idaUiwara, granted, in the presence of 
his Amaiyas and Panchapdtraa and the Pradhans and Janapadas . of 
Rashtrakutavishaya, to 300 Brahmins the village of Dharmapura in 
‘Mahendrabhogavishaya in the Ganga-Kadamba year 520, during the 
reign of the illuatrioua Devendravarma, son of the illustrious Anania- 
vartna of the pure family of the Gangas who lived in Kalinga- 
nagara being devoted to Gokarnasvvami of Mahendragiri and who had 
the titles of Parameswara, Paramabhattaraka and Sakala-kalingadhiraja. 
Now, this Devendravarma, son of Anantavarma was already identified by 
with Madhukamarnava, son of Aniyankabhima Vajrahasta alias 
Anantavarma, because in the Later (^anga Geneology, from the 29th to the 
36th king, we get alternately the names of Anantavarma and Devendra- 
varma. So, Madhukamarnava who actually issued a grant in the (}anga 
year 526 must b,^ regarded as having had the title of Devendravarma and 
as being the Over-lord of Dharmakhedi w^ho made his grant in the G. K. 
Era 520. 

From this Kadamba grant, we learn that, in the lime of 
Devendravarma and his successor Anantavarma Vajrahasta V, the Govern- 
ment was highly organised and the Empire was divided into MahdmoPida* 
las or Great Provinces, Mondolas or provinces, Vishayas or Districts 
bhogas or Taluqs ^nd Ordrnas or villages, 'i'here were officers of differ- 
ent ranks to rule over these territorial limits and the heirarchy of officials 
mentioned in the several grants with their duties only shows that the Ganga 
Empire was already large and powerful. The Amdtyas or Ministers, the 
Panchopdtras or the Five Great Chiefs, the Pradhans or Lesser Ministers, 
the Janapadas or Village Commi\jnities played a less powerful part than 
the Mahdmazidaleficaras or Great Provincial Lords and Panchavishaya 
Ma^daliswaras or Governors of F^ive Distrets. The Kadamba Princes 
who used an Era of their own, synchronising wfith that of their over- 
lords, were the great provincial viceroys who employed under them lesser 
officials. Their capital was Jayantapura in M ahendraBhoga vishaya 
or the modern Mandasa Zamindari in the Ganjam District. The Ganga 
Kings similarly employed as th^ir Commanders and Governors their close 
relatives fhe Vaidumbas, the Pallavas and the Chodas.®^ Qfficers like 

65 , Vide KalingadeBacharitrat edited by lue, pt &32, 

66. Vide the O.P. grant dated 8. 967 of Vajrahasta V. in Ep. Ind,^Vol. 
pp. 147-163. 
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Ma^jf)rafihara or the great door* keeper, 
private Secretary, Ajndpati or executor of 


Rahasyddhikdri or^the king’s 
royal grants, Sasanddhikdri or 


official in charge of royal rescripts. Mahasandhivigrahika or the great 
Secretary for war and peace, Purohit or the king’s spiritual adviser and 


other Court or 'I'eniple officers, all remind us of the state of similar 


organisation 'in Pmgland under the Normans at about the same time. 


^ Another Kadamba C.P; grant of the time of Vajrahasta V. which 

belongs to Daraparaja resembles the one noted above and gives tho same, 
titles to the Ganga Overlords. It expressly refers to the reign "of Vajra 
hasta and states that in that reign Daraparaja, son of Chola Kamadiraja 
and Lord of Pancha vishaya and Jewel of the Ganga family granted the 
village of Hossandi to Kam^diraia, son of Krayamaraja of the Nagar 
Saluki family, at the time of marrying his daughter to him. I'he exe- 
cutor of this grant was Dgrakhedi, a Kadamba Prince and the writer 
was the great h'oreign Secretary Dronacharya. 


Along w'ith the (^liikkalav^alasa L. P. (jrant of Anantav^arma 
Vajrahasta, a certain 1 #evendrav anna's Kamhakaya C P. Grant w'as also 
discovered. It contains on its Seal, like ihe other C P. Grants of the 
K. Kadamba kings, a crescent at the top, a tish in the mWdle and an 
elephant-goad at the bottom. It .states that, while Devendravarma, 
having his capital at Kalinganngara was living in Dantapiira, the grant 
of Revenija village was made to tw-o P>rahmin Nayaks by his great 
provincial governor, the Kadamba C'hiof I'dayaditya, son of Dharmakhedi. 


Since the date of the grant is given as S, 1103 Devendravarma mentioned 
in it should be identified with Anantavarma Chodaganga’s son, Raja- 
Raja II. Hut that king does not possess the title Devendravarma and so 
the date of the Grant is doubtful. It may refer to the reign of Devendra- 
varma Raja Raja, son of ^^'lirahasta V. 


A very importanf C. P. Grant of Dharmakhedi, son of Hhama- 
khedi^has recently been published and it belongs to fi. 976, It is 
stated in that grant that, in the 15th regnal year of Anantavarma Vajra- 
hastadeva, his great provincial governor and jewel of Kadamba family, 
by name, Dharmakhedi,^ son of Hhamakhedi granted to a certain Ujanaka 
the Madipatharakhanda in M ahendraJffioga vishaya. It is already known 
to us from the Simhapura Plates of Dharmakhedi, dated in the G. K. 
Era c;2o, that ho was tRo son of Bhanrikhedi and there is no doubt that 
the Dharmakhedi of this grant is the same as that of the • Simhapura 
Plates. ICvidently, he lived in the reigns of both Madhukamamava and 
his successor Anantavarma Vajrahastadeva V. 

There are five stone inscriptions in the Mukhalingam temple which also . 
relate to Vajrahasta’s reign. Of thes^, No. 1120 dated in §, 990 states that 
Vajrahasta’s wife was called Vijay^ Mahadevi and she was the daughter 
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of the Haihaya king: and that she endowed God Madhukeswara with a' lamp 
in perpetuity i.e., so longj as the moon and the sun last. No. 1121 belonf^s 
to the 3C)th Anka year of the kin". For the first time, we learn that 
from this reig:n onwards* the anka mode of reckoning cam^ to be adop- 
ted in stone inscriptions. In this mode of reckoning, the nuraericals 
I, 10, 16, 20, 30, 40 and so on will have to be deducted from the 
total regnal period so that if a king is said to have ruled for 42 anka 
‘ years, chis real period of rule will be only 35 years. Now. since in this 
second inscription, the king is given 30 years, we must note that he ruled 
really for 33 years, a fact which is known to us already from his several 
C. P* grants. I'his in.scription states that Gundama Nayaki of Kayastha 
family who was thi‘ wife of the king’s commander Madhuriya endowed 
50 .sheep for burning a perpetuaMainp to fJod Madhukeswara. 'Phis custom 
of burning lamps to Siva is a meritorious act which was supposed to bring 
children and prosperity to the Donors. The third inscription No, 1122 
refers to the various paramount titles of the king noted tn his C. P. 
Quants and states that the first or chief (jucen ot Vajrahasta. by name, 
Prithvimahadevi, made large ^grants for burning perpetual lamps to (lod 
Madhukeswar;^ i*ii the presence of all the ministers, chiefs and janapadas. 
This custom of burning lamps is akso found in the European Roman 
Catholic Church system and it is believed by the people that their sins 
will be washed off by doing such acts. Phe fourth inscription, No. 1123, 
belongs to §. o-So and refers to a donative gift of five puiiis of land (40 
acres) to Madhukc.svvara by Rekama, wife of Kapavanayaka. The fifth 
inscription. No. ii 33 » belongs to the 33lh anka year or 3oih regnal year 
of his rule and mentions all the sovereign titles of the king including 
Paramfsimra and P aramabhatfdraka , It records a donative gift of an inha- 
bitant Hying on the banks of the River (Jodavari to Madhuke.swara on the 
occasion of Vishuva Samkranti. fromth#- foregoing arco«int.we learn that 
Vajrahasta V. ruled from ^ 960 to 992 or from .\.I). 1037 to 1069 and had 
all the sovereign titles including that of I'rikalingadhipati. The Kalahhuris, 
Mastya.s. Kadambas, Nalas, Vaidumbis, PalLivas and Haihayas were all 
related to the E.Ganga king^ one way or the other. Phe Empire grew in 
power and extent and was ruled on highly organi.sed lines. It was divi- 
ded into several districts such as Koluvartani, V'arahavarlani, Rupavartani 
Jalamvoru, ?dahendrabhoga, Kashlrakuta and Bhogiipura and the.se districts 
were ruled by Vishayadhipatis or district officials who were responsible, 
for collecting the king’s rent, preserving the king''^ peace and executing 
all royal ^'orders. It is not only the king and hi.‘i^ose relatives but also 
his couriers, local officials and the public that made donative gifts to 
learned Brahmins or Gods, on ceremonial an/i religious occasions, gene- 
rally for their own merit but occasionally for the merit or success of 
kings. The Simhapura Plates of Dharmakhedi and the Madras‘Mu/eUm 
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JMates of Indravurinadeva give a list of the names of important officials 
ot the times such as Pandliaufsluiya-nia/iddlei wara (Provincial Governor), 
Piiuchapdira (Military Commander), Ainutya .(Ministerj, M alidad manta 
((ireat Feudatoiy,) lidjdnaka (King's Secretary), lidjapulra (Ciown 
Prince), Dandanuyak.i (M agistrafe), (7pa/*?/;a (Oveiseer), Ptirohila 
Spiiitual Adviser), SanJht 'Ujralnka (Vlinistei for w.ir and peace), Malid- 
pratihdra [Ch.in\])vr\d\n), Akaliasdh (Insciiberol documents), Pai.dapdsika 
(Police SiuJcrinterulent), Bluiia-Chutii (Regular and Irregular S61dierbf, 
(7 ra//i (V illage Head-man), and YadhdkdLddhydai (Regular attendaiuj, 
'J'his Jieirarchy of officials, existing in the nth century Ganga 
Fmpire, whuh Jicld it^ extent Irom the River Malianacli 

in the noitli to tiie River (iodavaii in the south and which 
even extended be\ond these liinits in tlie later reigns, clearly 
proves how the administrative machinery was minutely divided and 
worked to the highest pilch of efficiency. We learn still more interesting 
details from the several C. P. and Slone inscriptions of the times. In 
making the^-e donative gitis to iemplcs or Brahmins or X'aisyas or Kha- 
yastas or Court Servants, it was the cusfoin for the kings 01 ^thei^ 
c<msorls to assemble the several Ministers, Janapadas aiu^lleads of esti- 
vating families and to piocUiiii the gifts, ussuing an order, at the same'* 
time, to them to execute the gifts according to royal instructions. 
Religion, Learning and State interests were all alike patronised by the 
Royal Donors. Pnnees and People also. The king who was collecting 
taxes on land, water, income, profession as well as tiibuies, custoins-duties 
court fees and war rates exempted his Grants troin bearing the same. 
At the same liiiu*, he warned the cullivatuis and village communities Irom 
claiming ih^ JJhcija iind B ho J(< 1 e,, shaie in piodiice and enjo}inent of 
customary dues respectively, Irom liis donees. Phe seveial gilts must»have been 
registered in the Royal 'i'leasuiy as theie weie Keepers of lecords and 
Accountants. Most of these recoids aie in Sanskrit and the use ol 'Pelugu 
language and characters in seveial of thyin shows that, throughout the whole 
extent of the country nienlionetl above, the people knew 'I'elugu also. 
Prom the remaikable fact that the kings and the people also worshipped 
God Siva in various forms, it is evijjieiu that, at the expense ot Jainism 
and Buddhism, which foniieily llourished in the Kalinga Empire, Saivite 
J^'aith spread from the ^th century owmwards. The existence ot Gokarna 
Swami on M ahendiagiri, \ ateswara and Veereswara in Palur near Chatrapur, 
Madhukeswara and Bh^meswara in Mukhalingam and other God* in luiga 
form and with suitable temples all over the country vvould suggest that 
Phallic worship, standing tor creative energy or was highly* popular 

with the Eifslern Ganga KingS anfi their contemporaries. In I^linga as 
well as Vengi, temples came to Bie built for Siva and large endowments 
made so that the revival of Brahmanical Hinduism became a settledTfact. 

10- a. 
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Chapter V. 

DcrdHiJravarina Raja Raja. A,D, 1060 — 1^76. 

Vajrahasta V. '•vas succeeded by his son Devendrav anna Raja 
Rajadova whose coionation took place in S. 09 - (.V.l) 1060). Mis rule 
lasted till S. 990 (A. ]), 1076). when Choda^anga. his son. ascended the 
throne. }'roin one of his own C. P. GraiUs^*^ and from all the C. P. 
Grants of his son, Choda^ianga, we learn that he gained a victoiy against 
the Tamils (the Cholas) and married Rajasundari, the daughter ct Chula 
Rajendra and also rescued Vijayadilya (the step-brother of RajaRaja- 
narendra of Vengi) when he was about to be diowmed in the Chela ocean 
and re instated him in the Western Region. It would appear that Rajcn* 
drachoia II. or Vbhayakalotiunfja Choladiva invaded \'engi to wrest it 
out of the hands of his paternal uncle, \’ijayaditya \’II. who usurpt2d the 
throne of Vengi in 1063 A. I), soon after his step-brother’s death and ruled 
overit till 1077 A, D. It was at this lime, owing probabl y to the appeal 
made by Vijayadilya, that Raja Raja gave help to him and rescued him 
in ^ battle. A tj'eaty must have been made as the result of which 
\ ijayaditya was allowed to rule as the Viceroy of the Chola Emperor till 
h’S death in 1077 A.D. It is however, more probable that Vira Rajenclra- 
deva, the Choja Emperor who luled from A I). 1063 to 1070 invaded 
Vengi and defeated Vijayaditya but hnally restored him to the throne, 
owing to the intervention of Kalinga Raja Raja. As against the state- 
ment in his inscription, his marriage must ha\e taken place b(\forc t/ns 
time with the daughtei of Rajendrachola 1 . riicre is some difference of 
opinion about this Rajendrachola. The late Mr.M. Chakiavarti hcld^’^ that 
the Chola king, whose daughter was Rajasundari, w’as Vira Rajenclradeva 1 
(1052-70). The late Mr. R. I). Rancrji held,^^ agreeing with the view' of 
the late • Professor Kielhorn, that ihe Chola king, whose daughltr was 
Rajasundari, was reall> Rajendrachola J 1 alias Kulottunga Chola 1 and 
he married his daughter to the Eastern Ganga king RajaRaja after being 
defeated by him. Mr K. R. Subrahmanyani stated*^ that Vira Rajendra 
Chola (A. J). T063-1070), after his second expedition to Vengi and before 
his fourth year, married his daughter Rajasundari to RajaRaja of Kalinga 
as a deplornatic move after his conquest of Vengi and Kalinga countries. 
Mr. C. Veerabhadra Rao slated^A that RajaRaja was Kulotlunga’a 
(Rajendrachola iTs) mother’s sister’s husband, he was son-in-law of 
Rajendrachola 1 . and that he gave help to Vijayaditya of Vengi when he 

67. A. B. on 8. I Ep. for 1918-lil9, C. P. No. 4, 

68. J. As. S. Beng. Vol. LxXll, p. 108 . 

69. liiatory of Orieta Vol. 1, pp, 247*246. 

70 JA.H.R.8. Vol. 1, pp. 199*200. 

71. J.A.H.R.8, Vol. I, p. 121. 
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was nrttacked by Vira Rajendrachola. Dr. S. K. Iyengar stnted'^2 
the Knlinga RajaRaja married a daughter of Rajendra as did the Eastern 
Chalukya RajaRaja of Vengi. The Visag C. P. Crant of Anantavarma 
Chodaganga dated in S. 1057 refers to a Salvite temple, named after 
RajaRaja, and called RajaKajeswara.tcmpIe, being built in Rongujed, a village 
in the Ganjam District There is a stone insniption in Nileswara temple 
in Js^arayanapuram which states that an image of Aditya or Sun was set 
up theie This is the first instance of Surya (Sun) \sorship being done by 
(xanga kings. 'Idle Dirghasi stone inscription 73 dated in S 907 (A. I). 1075) 
which contains the first and the best specimen of 'Pelugu poetry refers 
to B(inap(>if\ RajaRaja’s Brahmin Minister, Commander, Chamberlain and 
Governor, who w'as the son of Gokarna of Atreya gdtra and to his wife 
Pihlninvitii, The Bi ahmin couple built, for the Codcless of Diighasi named 
Bhagavati or Kali, the MulchanKtndapa (front pillared hall), Prakara 
(•>uf rounding wall of temple) and (dancing hall). 'I’hey also set up 
lamps U) burn in peipetuity. 'Phe Braljinin Minister and Commander, 
Banapati or Vanapati did pral^ewtJrthy deeds by conqiieiing Wngi, Kimidi, 
Kosala, Gidrisingi and Gddaclesa and wa^s tlieiefore •made a Governor, 
lie aUo lived in the lime of RajaKaja's son and success^j^ Anantavftn^na 
(Jhodaganga as attested by a grant of peipetu.il lamp made by him Vp 
God Bhinicsa in Di aksharamnm in the Hast Godavari I)i‘.yrict in S. 1003 
OT A. D. 1080-8174 On the occasion of Uttarcl^ani and in the leign of 
Sai valokasj a> a Sii \'ishnuvardhann, ie, Rajendrac-hola ll, son cd Raja 
Raja Xareiiclra of Wmgi.B.iiKipali, the minister of rri-K.ilingacJu pali RajaRaja 
Deva and his wife Padmavali eiivlowi^d God Bhimc.^Cvara wrh a perpetual 
lamp and 50 she-buffalos for suppl\ ing gh<‘e 10 th.^ same Inscription No.s. 
1013 and ioi6 in the same lemplc intoi m us that -Vnaniavarma Chodaganga 
endowed a Choultry named after iiim in Poddadakiiaini (modern Draksha- 
ramal in Giiddavadi/f rfr//r (•uode'-n ’Ramachon .Irn pur Palpq) w iih rich gifts. 
Since the Diryhasi iiiscnpiion i ties ihat Banapati f onqiu red Vengi, and since 
Rajals^ila .oid .Vn.npavarma also claim victoiies tner the Cholas when 
thev invaded Vengi, we h,ive to learn ihflt, Horn this ptmiod, \’iiayaditya 
became an ally of the Kastein Gangas, But it does not mean that he lost 
his contiol over Ven-;) ami South Kalinga tor, tme of his C. I\ Grants, 
actually disc 'vere 1 in the \’i/ ig l);simet 7 > states tint he gave 13 villages 
in Pdaiiianchili-Kalingao'csa as a gift to his commander. 'Phe 
presence of I’.astern Ganga inscriptions in Draksharama temple is due to 

such political and social relations that were commenced in the lime of 
• • 

7 ‘ 2 . Vide ills article f\idL'igiiddsii in .J. A.H.R.S. Vol, ll, No. 1. p. 8. 

7.}. 'Ep. Indica, Vol. IV. p. 316-817. 

7t S I is.r qjtioa.s Voh li", M®. lO).;. ■ 

75 Vide Tne Paaiula\aka O. P. Gf|iut of VBayndity i VU ia J. A,\H. R. 3 , 
Vol^H, pf^. 3 and 4 , pp. ‘ 277 - 28 ^^. • 
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Vijayaditya VIT, who prohabiy became a subordinate ally of the Ea,Siern 
Ganjxas. 

From the several Copper-Plate and Stone Inscriptions of Anan- 
tavarma Chodap:ang,\ and his descendants, particularly Narasimha II 
Bhaninleva II and Narasimha r\\ and from the Oiiya work Ma(hAd Pdnjf\ 
\\c ^^et the following Geneoloi^v and Chronolog:y of the last kings of the 
(janga Dynasty: - ■ 

Ananlavaima Vajrahasta V* A. D, 1038-1069. 

1 

Devendravarma RajaRaja I. A.D. 1069-1076. 

! ' ■■ I 

I Anantavanna Chodaganga I'layaganda Permadideva. 

A. I) 1076-1 r 17. I 

Peddajiyyanayani Chodaganga If, 
alias R a ie n d ra c !i od a dev a . 

1 1 

2 Kamarnava \ 1 1, 3 Raghava 4 RajaRaja II 5 Aniyanka Hhima 

11I.7-J156. ^ 1156-1 1 7^^* 1170-1191. 1194-1198. 

6 RajaRaja III. 1198-1211 

7 Anangabhima. 1 21 T-i 245 

I 

8 Narasimhadeva I. 1245-1264 

I 

9 Bhaniideva 1 . 12641279 

1 

TO Narasimhadeva 11. 1279-1306 
( 

1 

Ji Bhanudeva II. 1306-1327 

I ■ 

T 2 \ n rasi m h a de va III. i r, 7 - 1 3 5 3 

13 BhaniuUtva 111 . i353-i37'8 

14 Narasimhadeva TV. 1378 1434 

1 

I 

15 Bhanudeva I\\ 1424-1 134 

1. Annnbivarma Chffdngnnga Devn, 

S.99o(\.I). 1076) to 1070 (A.D. M47). 

XSLter the death of Devendravarma — RajaRaja I, his son Choda- 
gangadeva /succeeded to the throne. Fuller cletails of his reign are now 
known to US from sev^^ral diffetenr 4 inds fo sources such as (Soppev 



Vol. VI. P. 3 & 4 1 Tiik Hij^TORY OF Eastern Gangas of Kaianoa. 21s 


riat<? 3 f 6 a^d StoneTT Inscriptions, Gold coinsTS and Literatur(*79 in Oriva, 
I’elugu, and Tamil 

He ascended the throne when he was pretty young and ruled 
for 72 years His own C.P. Grants and those'of hi^ successors (Narasimha TI 
and Narasimha IV) inform us that he had several Sovereign titles like 
Mnhdrdjo, Rojadhiraja , Raj <iparam^s warn , Paraniihhnttdrakii, Parama^ 
irai a Parnm umisilinava .Paraninhrahmaivja and Tri-Knli^igd lhipnti. 
From the stone inscriptions found in the temples of Draksharamam, 
Mnkhalingam and Sree-kurmam, we learn that he had several wives. His 
Chief Queens, who could share with him in the coronation ceremony, were 
the Chola Mahadcvi named Jayamgondar and Ka‘^turikamodini. It is 
the latter’s son that finally, succotuled the Emperor with the titles of 
Madhukamarnava or Kamarnava and Anantavarma. Anotfier Queen was 
named Indira and her son Raghava succeeded Kamarnava Another wife 
was called Chandralekha and her two sons named RajaRaja and Auiyanka 
Hhima ruled after Raghava Anollu^r Queen named Vennavadi vi had a son 
calh'd Attahasadeva who does not apo^ar to have ruled over the kingdom. 
Similarly, another son named Tmavallahlvi aKo dojw* not seem to have 
succeeded to the realm. Anantavarma Chodaganga had i%J)rother named 
Ulagiyamvanda Permadideva and his wife was named Pallavamahadcvi 
and the son horn to tlunn wa^ ( all d Peddaiivvanav an? (Ahodaganga. He 
appears to have had the title of MahaniandaUJ^a suggesting thereby that he 
was in charge of a Province From th** msv'rip‘ions found in the temple of 
Narayanapuram, we learn that \naninvar*ua Chodnganga‘s brother who 
was called rinyaganda Permadi and Iiis son Raji ndrarhodadeva were 
both employed as Provincial Gowrnors dining the period A. D. 1x32 to 
Ti3<). Several inscriptions ot Ananlavarma's generals, commanders and 
ministers are also found in the same temnle d he Chitd Minister of t.he • 
Emperor seems to he Pinna\ abhatt 1, a learned Rrahniiin. His Foreign 
Secretary was Sommula Reidiini His mililai v commanders xvere AllanavSarma 
Chainupati, Eradora Ch nnupati.anrl Bin xpali, who was also the commander 
and minister of his father RaiiRaivX It is giatifyiug note that these 

70, J.A.HR.S. Vol T, pp. I04s aad lOG-lit. 

Ttidian Antiunnpy, Vol. XVTrT, pP. and 105.17*3 and 172 170. 

J. As. S(xc. of Bengal, Vol, LXV. Pt. I PP. 229-273 and Vol. LXIV, Ft. 
pp 128-155. Also A, R. S, 1. Ep. for 191 R- 10 . C. F. No. 9. 

77. S I. Inscriptions Vols. TV, V and VI, Draksharamam, Mukhalingam, 

Sreokurmam, MalKjndra^iri and Sinihar.ludlam TimipU' Jnscriptions Also, AR.on 
Arch. Survey of India for I9l1-1*2, pp 1^1-170. * 

78. Vide my article The KaU'icj'i t/evx/a and Kadanba Gold coins in 
J.A H.R.S. Vol. V. pp. 249-250. ^ Also, Ind. Ant. Vol. XXV, pp. 317-22./ 

79. Madaia. Kalingatiapara li and the Telugu fngoriptioiis i\i S, I. Ins-* 

cqptlon» Vols. TV, V and Vf 
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Brahmins distinguished themselves in those days not only as ministers 
and spiritual advisers but also as military commanders. Most of the 
grants or gifts \Yere made either through the Puravari (Head of the city) 
or the Ommka (Accountant^) or the Karanam (Village clerk). 

The names of the kings, queens and royal relatives suggest that 
Chola influence was at its height during this period in Kalingadesa. This 
led Dr. Muzumdar to think that the Eastern Ganga language, and alpha- 
bet was Tamil but this view is wrong. 'rhe Eastern Chalukyas like the Eastern 
Gangas had matrimonial connections with the Cholas and other southern 
dynasties and named their princes after the Chola Sovereigns. The Eastern 
Chalukyas suppoited at first the Kannada language but later on patronised 
Andhra (Teliigu) language and litcr.iture. Similarly, the Eastern Gangas 
used the Telugu language and literature until, after the conquest of 
Utkala, coming under the influence of the Oriyas, they patronised the 
Oriya languag*^ and literature. However, they continued to publish their 
Grants in all the temples of Kalinga Proper and Southern Kalinga (Modern 
Ganj^m and Visag Districts respectively) in 1 'elugu language, occasionally 
using Oriya for a fe'.v inscriptions. The statement of Dr. Muzumdar that 
Mddald Pdnji at first probably written in Tamil and then translated 
into Oriya lacks authority 'Fhe few 'Ibamil Inscnv)tions found on 
Mahendragiri and in the Simhachellam and Mukhaiingain Teinple.s are clue 
to the visits of conquest paid by Chola kings or their commanders to those 
places. We h.i\'o, however, no dilTicully in accepting the view that the 
style of con.'jt ruction of the Temples in both Vengi and Kalinga countries 
was due to the inHucnce of the Cholas. It is only after the conquest 
of Utkala that the use of the Oiiya language spread in that country and 
the construction of 1 'eniples also became Oriya in style. 

kings of this Last Ganga Dynasty expressly stale, in their 
inscriptions, that they belong to the Mrcyag^ira and the Lunar Vanha, d’hoy 
are regarded by some as Kshatriyao and their marriage ctmnectiuns with /he 
Cholas, Chalukyas, P.illavas, Vaidnyibas and Haihayas lend colour to 
this view. 'Fhay trace their descent from some of the Kshatriya Heroes 
of the Mahabharata war, but it is dou!)tful whether thy can he regarded 
as pure kshatiijasof the old type. While Dr. B. C. Muzumdar thinks 
that the Later Gangas were Tamifs, some scholars think that they were 
Oriyas. The truth, as culled out from their inscriptions* seem.s to be 
that they were, till the middle of the i'»th century, Andhra in language and 
civilisation. From the middle of the nth century, coining under Chola 
influence, tlfey took up Chola titles and .built temples after the Chola 
style. But, ^om after the conquest of Utkala in or about A, D. 1132, they 
imbibed print traditions and gradually bedarn'^ O.iya in lan^u.xg^i and 
raditions anfi also changed their faith frjjt Saivism to Vaishnavism. • 



3&4j TllH llksjOKV OF EAS'IFKN GANC;.\S OF KAUNGA. 2IS 

Xnantavanna Chodaganfja was crowned in A. 1 ). 1076. in Kalinga- 
nagara or modern Mukhalingain in Tarlakinlidi 'Falug. From his ov.n 
C. P. Grants and those of Natasimha II and Xarasimha IV, we le^tm 
that his Empire extended to R- Godavari in <he south, the city of 
Midhunapura or Midnapur in the north, the Bay of Bengal in the east 
and the Eastern Ghats in the west. In his youth, he learnt Vedas and 
Sastras and all kinds of fine Arts and excelled in warlike deeds by con- 
quering the Utakala and Vengi kings and obtaining tribute from them. 
Being closely related to the Chola Emperor Rajendra Chola IL or Kulo 
ttunga, he received help from him. Dnring his reign, there was freguen^ 
intercourse between tlie Chola and the Ganga countries as evidenced by 
the several grints of the Chola Princes and Princesses which were re- 
corded in the Draksharamam and Mukhalingam Temples. l or instance, 
in 1082 A. D., the son of Kulottimga Chola i^eva by name Vira Choda 
Deva, who was then acting as the Viceroy of Vengi, visited Mukha- 
lingam and granted 8 Pu//is of land {64 acres) towards the worship and 
offerings, of God Madhukeswara.^^ Similarly, the wife of Choda- 
ganga by name Choda Mahadevi granted, towards the ♦gift of a lamp to 
God Bhimesa of Draksharama, some Rulottunga Macias The 

younger brother of Anantavarma Chodaganga by name iJiaguyyavamda 
Permadi and his wife Pallava Mahadevi and their son Peddajiyyanayani 
Chodaganga made certain gifts to the same God.^^ In the nth regnal 
year of Kulottunga, Chodaganga and his son and wife sent certain gifts 
through Gangagonda Chodaganga Vairagi Yamdari.^^ The names of some more 
wives of Anantavarma Chodaganga are also mentioned in the inscriptions and 
their names are Rajuladevi,^^ Padmaladevi^^, Patfamahadevi Jayam- 
gonda chodiyam,^^ Sriyadevi,^^ Lilavatidevi,®^ Kalyanadevii^^ Dennava- 
mahadevi. 'Phe last Princess is mentioned as the second wife of the 
Emperor and'^her son is named Attahasadeva. He docs not se^in to have 
succeeded to the throne. From the Emperor’s Visag C. P. Grant dated 
S. 1^40, we learn that he conquered Vengi and Utkala countries. Pro- 
bably that accounts for the fact that lie and his family visited God 
Bhimeswara of Draksharamam in the East Godavari I)t. in A.D. ii28* His 
Empire must have extended from the R. Ganges to the R. Godavari by 
that time. An inscription of the Emperor found in the Temple at Sri- 
Kurmam^^ expressly states that the Emperor Chodaganga, having sub, 


80 S. I. Inscription^ Vol V, Mukhalingam Temple Inscr. No. 100^ 

81 S. If Inscrr, Vol IV. DrfikshterAmara Temple Insc. No. 1062. 

82 Ibid. No, 1186. 83 Ibid No. 1190,. 8l No. Il9l. 83 No. 1192. No, 1194. 

87 Norms. 88 No. 1196.* 89 No. 1198. 90 No. I1V9. : 

• 91 I. Insorf. Vol V, No. 1886. * 
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Westein, Northern and Kastern countries satisfied Devos* U^is- 
PUrus and Btalnnan>ts with rich gifts . 

Though the Copper- Plate inscriptions of Chodaganga woidd lead 
us to believe that that ting's coronation ceremony took place in S. 999, 
ins Mukhalingain stone inscriptions indicate that he succeeded to the throne 
in S. 997 only. I’lie delay of two yeais in getting liimself crowned was 
due to the fact that his father Raja Raja was still alive. Probably*, in 

^the* closing years of his leign, RajaRaja made his elder son his co ruler 

to acquaint him with the art of government. KajaRaja had a younger 
son, named Ulgiamvanda Peramadideva, who was appointed as a ITovinciai 
Governor by Anantavarina Chodaganga. Pile two biolhers seem to Jiave 
been on very friendly terms. The M ukhaJingaiu insciiption No. loiS 
states that Saka year 1072 is equal to Chudagaiiga's yslh regnal year and 
this suggests that the statement contained in his C. Jk (Grants that he 

ruled for 70 years is not quite coirect. Probably, it can be explained 

the sense that tiiough he was the liejure ruler lor 75 years as stated in 

hij^ stone inscription, he laid dowm his ottice on account of Jus old age in 

his 70th legnal y*t;ar on^v as« stated in his (J.P. grants. 'Plus receives 
confirmation trp#' the two fads viZ., that his son’s (Kainarnava's) coronation 
took place in S. 1064 only and that his actual lule began in S. 1068.^^ 

Anantavarina Chodaganga had several names. 'J'hus, Chalukya 
Gahga^ Vikrama Gahgeswara, Vira Rajendra Chodaganga and Ganges wara* 
devabhupa are all found in the stone inscriptions. He iiad also several 

titles as indicated in Jus copper-plate and stone mscriptions and one ot 

them Pardnidvaishnava is mne-worihy. 'Pill his reign, all the Kaslern 
Cranga Kings were Saivites but he made a signihcant departure by 
professing to belong to the cult of \'ishnu also. Prahably this ciiange 
was due to liis coming into contact wiili ITkaladesa which lie conquered 
in, or about A. JJ. 1132. Jt was about this period also that Pemples for 
Vishnu came to be built in Miiklialingam, Srikurmam and Simhachdiam. 
in 1135, changed his capital ito Cuttack, where also he built lofty 
temples. 


(To he continued,) 


92. 8. 4. Inscriptions Vol. V* Kos. lOtS^^nd 1019, 

Vide the Puri and Kendupatna 0. P* Grants of Karasimhadeva. 

JLlso, Srikurmam Inscription Nos. 1896 and 1839 inS|l. Xnacrlptions Vol. V. 
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IllNDUVULA PANDl 0^\Lr. 

HV Mr. S. PRATAPA RKDDI, R a., 

rhc author covers a new ground in this work. Rooks on 
tlub traditional and ritualistic aspects of Hinduism are rare and this work 
is thus a welcome addition to the Pelugu iiteralure In a short Prefac® 
Dr. Radhakrishnan lays down that festivities are valuable only in so far 
as they afford a recreation from the daily worries of our life and tend 
to promote social intercourse In the same breath, the learned Doctor 
asserts that most of these festivities are condemnable and pities the lot 
of those that are unable to get out of their grip. A general disregard 
for these, is, according to him, a hall-mark of an educated man. A 
strange compliment and in a mystic strain ’ 'Fhe author professes that 
his book is mainly intended for those that are ignorant of the significance 
of the Hindu festivities. He gives many different versions of the origin 
of each observance, as found in many standard works and criticises them 
with 4i shrewd mind. 'The book gives very interesting mTl)rmatioii about 
si.Kty Hindu festivals. i'hough one may not agree with all the views ot 
Mr. Reddi, — and the orthodox section would certainly dub him a heretic. 
— one cannot help appreciating his powerful style and lucid argument 
w'liich make him a successful popular writer. Sometimes the author’s 
commentarie.T are really brilliant and firing out clearly the relationship 
between tradition and past history. J'lie book contains fine illustrations 
and those of Vamana and Bhishma arc specially valuable. 

M. RAMA Rao. 

an parjAiiya DHAKMA SAS'FRAMr 
hv Mr. Valluri sl:kyanaravan\ Rao, r.a., r.l., l.t. 

'The 'relugu language is just beginning to enrich its literature 
from various new’ and foreign sources. 'Treatises on Political science are 
rare in this language — especially those on western lines. 'Though stray 
articles on modern politics appear hSre and there in journals and new^s- 
papers, no connected attempt has yet been made. Mr. Suryanarayana 
Rao’s book removes this want. The author has chosen a really compli- 
cated theme and has executed his work wuth remarkable success. His 
terminology is well-suited and his style impressive and easy—goTng. The 
book gives \ery valuable information and is bound to enlighten everybody. 
It would have been better if^ the ^section on the “League of Nations 
gave some more details and sketched the history of the League, from its 
iudeptioft. * I^AMA RAC^ 

11 
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I’HEl KADAMBA KULA:— A History of Ancient and Medieval 
Karnataka by George M. Moraes, M.A., with a Preface by Rev. H. 
Heras, S. J., Published by B. X. Furtado and Sons, Bombay. 

This is a Thesis A'hich was submitted to the University of f^om 
bay for the M.A. Degree and awarded the Chanceller’s Medal. 

The Title of the book is a little embarassing as the Kadamba 
Dynasty alone cannot be said to have ruled over the entire Kuntaladeiia 
m the Ancient or Medieval period. But the work is of greatest value 
and, as pointed out by the late Dr. V. A. Smith, the History of South 
India is to be worked out by several SoutK Indian Scholars engaged in 
studying the fortunes of the several dynasties that ruled over the different 
parts in different times. After the fall ot the Imperial Andhras and 
before the rise of the Pallavas, the Kadambas played an independent 
part and their later history is full of importance to culture and commerce. 
Sculpture and architecture were well fostered by the kings. Mr Moraes 
has done a great national service by writing this history of Kuntaladesa 
fr^im the 4th to the i4lh century A. I). He has divided his work into 
8 different parts and each part « into two or more chapters. In the first 
part, he gives tKV Pre-kadamba history of Kiintala and the origin of the 
Kadambas. We cannot agree with his view regarding the origin, for, like 
the Pallavas, K. Kadambas, K. Gangas and Chalukyas, these W. Kadam* 
bas also migrated from their original home in the North of India to the 
South. In the second part, the aulhor gives the historv of the Karly 
Kadamba kings from Mayuiasarma to Madhuvarma AMth their chrono 
iogy. In part III. he gives an account of Banavasi under the Chalukyas 
and Rashtrakula. In parts IV. and Vl, he describes the Kadambas of 
Hangal, Goa and of several places including Kalinga, Part \TI is of 
particular i4itere>t even to the general reader, as it describes the religion 
administration, social life, culture and architecture of the period Part Vlll 
gives Kadamba Geography with a lengthy lexicon of ancient places.^ In 
the appendix are given some important unpublished inscriptions with 
plates. The several illustrations and maps really enhance the value of 
the work and we congratulate the author for the original work he pro- 
duced and the publishers for the neat get-up. R. SUHBA RAO- 

HISTORY OF ORISSA. 

By the i.atk r. d, bicnekji, m.a, 

c 

VoL I. Published R. Chatterjee, Calcutta and priced Rs. 20. 

\^e review the work with ‘mingled feelings’ because learned 
author did, not live to see it out. Though it contains much new and 
original^ information about the ancient Ifistory of Kalinga, it suffers froth 
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sevCiTJil svtrious defects, which, we hope, will be removed in the next 
edition. 'Fhe numerous monochrome plates* printed almost entirely relate 
to the sculptures at Udayap:iri and Khandagiri, as if they alone represent-^Jie 
whole of Kalinga art. In the first chapter on l‘ ropcfgraphy’* the autl\- 
indulges in impossibilities. His views that the districts North of the 
Godavary Delta were originally Oriya-speaking (p. i) and that the Andhra 
country originally lay to the South of the Godavary, and that the Telugu 
language has now crept up northwards (p.3) are wrong. 1'he author’s ignorance 
of C,P. inscriptions ranging from the 6th century A.D, and stone inscriptions 
from the loth century, written in the 'Felugu script and 'relugu language, 
resp, is really pitiable. We cannot agree with the author’s statement in 
Ch.V, that Kalinga remained unconquered till the time ofAsoka. In Ch.Vl 
dealing with Kharavela, the author is at his best, though his estimate of 
Kharavela’s empire (cf map on p. 73) and the identification of Mushika 
with Muzuris, are not correct. The remarks in Ch. VII entitled “The 
Overseas Empire” that Kalinga is the ancient name of the Telugu country 
and the Telangs of Biinna derived thair name from Trikalinga, are curious. 
The author could have easily filled up the gap from . the fall of the 
Kharavela dynasty to the ri.se of the SailodLhavas (Ch.^TIl) from the 
various C. P. (Grants of the Salankayana, Vishnukundin, E. Ganga and 
E. Chalukyan dynasties, instead of recounting the content;? of the Madala 
Panji. 'File reader might here refer to the “ Kalingadesa Charitram ” 
published by the A. H R. Society. Strange to say, the author discre- 
dits Samudragupta’s conquest of Kalinga too. Ch. IX. betrays many pit- 
falls. 'Fhe author’s neglect of the Ganga Era alongside of the x^allabhi 
and Harsha Kras is remarkable while his view that Orissa was not 
included in the Empire of Harsha is wrong. Fhe author's views regarding 
the lo ation of the capital of Kalinga (Ch. X) are vague and indefinite. His 
view ihat tlie Gangeya Era starts from 77S A. I). (Ch.^Xl) is 'baseless. 
The dates of several inscriptions on pp. 227-230 are wrong. 'Fhe history 
of Ihe^ Eastern Gangas is quite slippery and incomplete. 

The book betrays total ignorance of the numerous Telugu and 
Oriya inscriptions published in the volumes of South Indian Inscriptions 
and the Journal of the A. H. R. S. No History of Grissa can be complete 
without a study of these records. It* is hoped that the work will soon 
be revised and made more up to date, in the light of these remarks. 

R. SlTBBA RAO. 



THE KAKATIYA CONFERENCE HELD AT WARANQAL. 

R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 


. . The following: constitute the Proceeding's of the Public Meetings 

held in the Osmania College Hall, on 2c;th, 25 th and 27th April 1*032. 
Among those present, the pro.nlnent were th^ following gentlemen; — 

Messrs, Darabjee liapoojee Chinoy, Siihedar of Warangal, 
Mahammad Abdul Rasit Khan, First Taluqdar of Warangal, Kx-jiistice 
Keshavarao, High Court V^akil, Sreenivasarao Saimi, Har-at-law, Dharma- 
veer Vaman Naik, Jageerdar, Pingle Venkataramareddy, Deshmukh and 
Honorary Sessions Judge, K. S. Vaidya M LL.Ii., Sirdar Niranjan 
Singh, D.S.P. Warangal, Covindrao Tahsildar, Xbdul \/a/ Khan I4*A. 
Principal, Osmania College, Warangal. A. Venkataramanaih M.A., L.T. ^ 
Superintendent, Government Xornal School, Warangal, K. Sreeratnarao, 
High Court Vaki\' K. Sundararao, High Court Vakil, Mohammad Abdul 
Azeez, A. Gopalarao and A. Ramachendrarao, Professor^ of the W^arangal 
College, Professor P Venkataratnam M.\. of the Ciuntur (’ollege, A. 
Srinivasarao, M.A., M. Rainarao B. \. (lIOMS ) M R.a.S., Mr. Joshi of the 
Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, M. Hanuinantharao and S. Pratap* 
reddy B L., High Court Vakils, Hyderabad, Akarepu (*henniah, 

Komeravelly Kasiah, Dr. C. Narayanarao M A., L.T., JMI.D., B. V Krishn^ 
Rao B.A., B.L., A. Bapiraju BA, Se.shadri Ramana Kavulu, M. Rama- 
kotiswara Rao and Members of the RcM'ption Committee. 

The Delegates and Visitors, led by the Presidents, started in a 
procession from the adjoining College Hostel to the College Hall. Before 
the commencement of the Meeting, Pray jr in Sanskrit was conducted by 
Mr. M. Ramakoteswararao. those assembled standing. I'lien, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society made the following Opening address: — 

Opening Address of Mr. R. Subba Rao. M.A., L T,, Honorary Secretary 
of the A. H. R. Society, Rajahmundry . 


Oentlemen, 

fast ten years back, in 1922, Messrs, C. Veerabhadrarao, M. S. 
Sarma, B. V, Krishnarao BA., B.L., and C. Narayanarao, ^ M.A., L.T. 
..started this Society at Rajahmundry an^ published in the same year a 
Telugu work called Raja Edja Patfdbhisheka Sanchiki, containing 
learned articles written by several scbofars on different topics relating to Uie 
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histoyj^ oftthe Eastern Cbalukyas — a branch of the Western Chalukyas 
of Badami who settled in the Vengi country, in the beginnihg of the 
7th century A* I). This commemoration volume was published under the 
editorship of Mr, B. V. Krishna Rao as a result of tl\e Celebration of 
Ninth Centenary of Raja Raja Narendra at Rajahmundry by the Society 
in 1022, 

Jn 1924, when I was transferred to the Govt. Arts College 
Rajahmundry as Lecturer in History, the Society elected me as its Hon. 
Secretary and ever since, I have been holding that office. Since 19S6, the 
Society has been publishing a (Quarterly Journal in English and so far 
22 parts have been published. Several Zamindars and learned people 
have donated or subscribed to the realisation of this important object of 
the Society and our best thanks are due to them. 

In June 1927, the Society celebrated the “ Kalinga Day ” at 
Mukhalingam under the kind patronage of the Zamindars of Parlakimidi 
and Khallikota, and Messrs Sir A. F. Patro, and Sri Raja V'ikramadeva 
Varma and other liberal ~ minded gentlemen and published a Commemoration 
volume —the second of the kind in 'Felugu —called Kfilmjad^sa CharUra 
under my editorship in i93i‘ 

rhe Society has now resolved to hold the Kakatiya celebration 
here at Warangal and to publish a Commemoration volume in 'Telugu — 
the third of its kind— called Kakatiya Sanchiica under the editorship o'f 
my old pupil and friend Mr. M. Rama Rao, ikA,, (Hons) 

I'he Society iixed upon this centre for this celebration for several 
reasons, the chief among which may be stated thus : - 

Firstly, Warangal was ihe capita! of the Kakatiyas and naturally 
the commemoration of the ewml shjuld be celebrated h^re only. 

Secondly, in attempting to write a commemoration volume, the 
scholars must have a chance to see the ancient capitals, their ancient 
forts and walls, tempi j;s and their archkecture and other valuable anti- 
quities, by going on e\cur>.ive tours to the several places. 

rhirdl>, in holding the Historical E.\hibition here which is a 
necessary accompaniment of the event, the Society hopes to draw upon 
the resources of this State. H. Ei H, the Nizam’s Archaeological Depart- 
ment, the Rcddi Boarding House, Sree Krishnadevaraya Andhra Bhasha 
Nilayam and the Lakshmanaraya. Parisodhaka Mandali, all of Hyderabad 
and the several local * organisations of Hanumakonda, Matteivada and 
Warangal are all expected to partake in the Exhibition and bring the 
original inscriptions or their estampages, Palmyrah leaf manuscrfpts, coins 
and other* historical materfal lying with them so that the educative 
yalue df the exhibition may be erAanced* 
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Gentlemen, H. E. H. Nizam’s State has been the home ’of sf^veral 
dynasties which rose and perished here and it is the earnest duty of the 
hu^torian to study the past to know what it can teach to adjust the 
'{Oture. Here Houris'hed the ancient Andhra, \'akataka, Chalukya, Rashtia- 
kuta and Kakatiya Dynasties, to name only the chief and important. We 
are now concerned with the study of the Kakatiyas whose history is linked 
closely with that of the Chalukyas of Badanii and Kalyan. Most of the 
tempi's belonp: to the Chalukyan style and we have the finest specimens 
of this class in the temples of Hanumakonda, Waranj^al, Kollipaka, 
Palampel and Itagi and the beautiful carving'^ and sculptures are really 
life-like The several inscriptions found in these and r)ther temples have 
to be collected and published before the history of the dynasties can be 
said to be completely written. It is with the object of doing that work w^e 
arranged the meeting here and we depend upon the local orticers and sch >lais 
as well as Zamindars for the necessary help. 

Gentlemen, I may he permitted in conclusion to narrate th(* 
circumstances under which we are assembling here todav . Our Societv. 
soon after the celebration of tl\c Raia Raja Day, resolved to ( elebrate 
the Kakatiya Day but ow ing to other influences gave up the idea and celeb- 
rated the Kalinga Day and publislied the Kalinga Volume, 'Phen, again 
the old idea. was taken up and myself and mv friend Mr. M. Rama Kao 
were deputed by the Society to sec the setcral officeis of H. K. H, the 
Nizam’s Stale and the learned scholars sympalhi.sers here with a view' to 
obtain their support for the successful celebration of the e\ent. Thanks 
to my friend Mr. Khursheed \li. Diiector of the Dewani Dalter, Hyderabad, 
we were able to interview the Dy. Home Soi retais w'hr» kindly suggested 
certain conditions subject to which the sanilion will be given, On oui 
coniplying with them, we got the sanctiim In this connection, it is my 
duty to express, on behalf of the Society, our grateful thanks to the 
Government of this State for not onh giving the sanction to hold the 
meetings here but also for leque.sting the College authorities hert.* to 
place the College and Ffostei builcfings at our dusposai and for instructing 
the .Archaeological Department to partake in the Exhibition arranged by 
us here. 

(ientlemen J must al.so express ray thanks to Messrs. Raja 
Bahadur Kotval Venkatrama Reddi Garu, (). Ji. i:., for his kind and keen 
interest and active help, Pingle Venkatrama Reddi Garu for kindly 
consenting to b« the Chairman of the Reception Committe, Dharmavir 
Waman Naik Jagirdarfor kindly consenting to open the* Historical Exhibition, 
Prof. S. Hanumantha Rao for kindly coiVsenting to preside on *this occa 
Sion, Vakils M. Hanurnantha Kao and S, Pratapitedcti for helping me with 
their advice throughout and last but not least in importance, M. Rama- 
kotiswara Rao and bis local friends whb formed the Reception Corfmiitteie 
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and Ire mainly responsible for all arrangements here. 1 must not 

also omit to mention the help I am receiving, at the hands ot the Subedar 
Saheb and the hirst 'Falugdar Saheb and other local officials. J rmvv 
request the Chairman of the Reception Committee to -read his address.^ 

Address of Mr. Pingle Venkata Rama Reddi, Desmukh, and President 
Reception Committee jf the Kakatiya Conference, Warangal. 

Gentlemen. 

I believe that I am extremely fortunate in having the hontku| of. 
inviting >ou all cordially to this historic place for the celebration of this 
friistorical Conference in commemoration of the great Kakatiyas under 
whose paternal care these pails have enjoyed widespread reputation. 

1 wish to place befoie you t.he objects of this assemblage and a few 
facts about the Kakatiyas that are within my knowledge. 

The Andhra Historical Reseaich Society of Rajahmundry have 
already celebrated the Chalukya Hay and the Ganga Day and brought 
out the Raja Raja Narendia Sanchika and the Kalinga Sanchika. As a 
result of this Kakatiya Conference, the Kakatiya Sanchika will also be 
shortly published bv them. This will surely bring to Tight the ancient 
glories ot the Kmpire of Waiangal and the contemporary social and 
literary life of the .Andhia^ and will seive as a beacon light foi the le- 
construction of our future • 

It is ot great signiticance, that this Conference should be held 
here. Some yeais ago, the late Mr. K. \' Lakshmana Rao has told us 
that buried in these parts is quite a wealth of historical material bearing 
on the ancient glory of the Andhia nation. As of other dynasties, this 
pait of the Dominions abounds in numerous inscriptions of the Kakatiyas 
that a.e already partly destroyed or are fastly sharing that fate. Every 
village contains bundles of palm leaf manuscripts and every mound is 
capable ot yielding hordes of ancient coins. 

riiose of you that have perused the inscriptions acquired by 
our Archaeological Department and edited for them by scholars at 
Madras, do know many facts about the Kakatiyas. I'he history of this 
dynasty has been recently reconstructed from literature, inscriptions and 
the local Records. From ffanuinakonda and Warangal the fame and 
name of the Andhras spread far and Vide and their artistic and political 
genius was known everj^jivhere. All this neighbourhood is of historic im- 
portance. Scholars have discussed to some extent whether the Kakatiyas 
were Reddis or Kammas, though the problem has not yet been solved. 
In my opinion, both the Velamas and the Kammas branched off from 
an original ^eddi community and the mutual jealousies of these .peoples 
arising out ff differences in , customs, habitat and politics ultimately 
brought in the ruin of the great Kaj^aliya Empire. 'I’he Kakatiyas must 
have* belonged to the community of *the Motati Reddis, the ancestors 
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of those that are now living in the Mattevada Sima. Accordiitg to„ the 
‘ Pratapa Charitram ’ an old* traditional work, the Kakatiyas ruled for 
abput a thousand years, though this is not borne out by other sources. 

* f Prola is the earliest known king of this dynasty. Hy the lime 

of Rudradeva, the empire extended up to the Sea in the Hast, Kalyan 
in the West. Malaya hills in the North and Srisailain in the South 
»’;i}ile Prataparudra extended it up to Ranchi in the South and Deva- 
giriK^u the North. The Kakatiyas who rose to fame on the ashes of t*he 
Ijhalukyas, gave a new orientation to Andhra genius, 'i'he wealth of this 
nation was a subject of common talk in foreign markets while its artistic, 
literary and political capacities struck the admiration of one 

and all. Kakati is a Jaina goddess and the Kakatiyas who worshipped 
her are said to be jams by faith. At any rate that seems to have been 
the case up to Prola. After him the monarchs of this line patronized 
Saivism. Kakatiya sculpture, as exhibited in the famous temples of 
Hanumakonda, Warangal. Raniappa and Pillalamarri, indicates the contem- 
porary excellence of fine arts. Rudra shifted the capital to Warangal and 
•patronized many learned men, King Ganapati was a great and pious 
ruler. The great lakes of l^akjiala, Raniappa, Ganapur and Lakkavararn 
were constructed, in his reign. ViravSaiva literature received much patro- 
nage at his hands. He tutored his only daughter Rudramba 

in the intricacies of state — craft and made her the sovereign of the vast 
empire after hiAi. Rudramba is a unique figure in several respects. If 
it were an enemy harassing the country, she was there in person to 
repel him : if it were a matter worrying the brains of her ministers, 

she was there in lime to .solve the problem in a nice manner. She had a 
kind word for everyone of her subjects, be he feudatory, scholai or a humble 
citizen. This famous queen is reputed to have visited Vaddepalli, my 

birth place, along with her daughter, to worship Ganapati there. 

Pratapa Rudra was the last of the Kakatiyas. Phe work “Prataparudriya” 
gives us a good account of this monarch's rule. 

The history of Waiangal is now being sung by the prolilic musi- 
cians of the lower clas.ses. Accounts are al.so found in literature and the 
local Records. It is very neces.sary to bring out an authentic hj^story, 
with the help of ihese and other ;>ources. I hope that this will soon be 
realised in the Kakatiya Sanchika to be shortly published by the A. H* R. 
Society. The Epigraphical Department of Madras, the Hyderabad 

Archaeological Dept, and the Lakshmanaraya l^arisodhaka Mandali are all 
bringing to light several records of Uie Kakatiyas. 

My thanks are due in the first place to Mr. R. Subba Rao, 
M.A.. L.T., the Secretary of the A.H.R.S. who wars responsible for the 
celebration of this Conference here and for obtaining the necessary per* 
mission from H.E.H, the Nizam’s Govt. Our thanks are also due to the 
various scholars w*ho have prepared valuable papers for this occasion. 
Professor S. Hanumantha Rao of the Nizam College has kindly consented 
to preside over this Conference, at our request. Scholars of his type arc 
‘rare in these dominions. Thanking yeu all once more tor having 
assembled here on this momentous occasion, I request the learned pro- 
fessor to kindly occupy the presidenti&l chair* 




'I hmi.^'and — Pillared Temple of Hanumakonda. 
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PresWential Address of Professor S. Hanumanta Rao M.A. of H E.H. 

The Nizam’s Colleg:e, Hyderabad. 

Gentlemen, 

My first duty is to thank the Aiyihra ’Historical Resear"^- ' 
Society for the groat honour they ha\fe done me in asking me to preside 
over their Conference that is being held in this ancient city of Warangal. 

I am conscious of the fact, that there are in this gathering* distinguisKf:;d * 
sc^holars of Andhra history and literature, who would have done better 
justice to this office than myself. I take it that the reason, for electing 
me to this responsible office, is just to establish a link between the work, 
that the Andhra Historical Research Society is carrying on at Rajah- 
mundry and similar work that some of us are carrying on, though on a 
much smaller scale, in H. £. H. The Nizam’s Dominions. You will, there* 
fore, bear with me if 1 devote the main portion of my address, to 
indicate the work that is being carried out by the Government and the 
people of H. E. H. The Nizam’s Dominions, in. the various departments 
of Historical Research. 

Research into the indigenous sources of Indiiun history is of 
comparatively recent origin. It is only after the reform^ of Lord Curzon, 
that the Government of India have thoroughly reorganised the Archaeo- 
logical Department. It is only during the last fifteen .years that the 
Universities have begun to provide facilities for research in Indian 

History and to utilise the material provided by the Archaeological Depart* 
ment for the reconstruction of ancient and medieval Indian history. The 
Government of the Indian States have followed the example of th*^ 

Government of India and have created their own departments of Archaeology • 

It was in the year 1914 that H. H. The Nizam was graciously 
plea.sed to create the Archaeological Department, with Mr. Yazdani.as.- 
Director. Before 1914, the antiquities of the State were under the juris- 
diction of the Bombay Archaeological Surveyor. The names of E'ergusson 
BurgSss, Griffith and Lady Herringham should be remembered as the 
pioneers of Deccan archaeology. A detailed account of the antiquities of 
the Nizam’s Dominions is to be found in two valuable books, the 

Bombay Gazetteer published in 1884 and the Historical and Descriptive 

sketch of the Nizam’s Dominions* by the Late Nawab Syed Hussain 
Bilgrami Imad-ul-mulk, Bahadur and Wilmot. Mr. Consens, who was the 
Government of India Archaeological Surveyor at. Bombay prepared a list 
of antiquities in the , Dominions and is also the author of two valuable 
books on Bijapur architecture. ^ Mention must also be made of Mr. 
Ramakrishna Kavi, wno wrote a small monograph on some of the Telugu 
inscription* of the Dominions. 
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Th.e beginning of the Twentieth century inaugurates the 'epoch 
of Renaissance in Hyderabad and one of the signs of this new age, is 
thj^ creation of the Archaeological Department. The Nizam s,Dominion.s 
'(/e full of anliquities representing the primitive culture of Neolithic man 
and the more advanced culture and civilization of several historic dynas- 
ties in the different epochs of history. 

Pre-historic graves known technically as cairns and cromlechs die 
scattered all over the Dominions, especially in the Telingana. I he cairns 
at Raigir in the Nalgonda District, at Janampet in the Poloncha laluq, 
in the Warangal District and at Maula Ali, a few miles from the city of 
Hyderabad have been carefully examined. The pottery found in those 
graves bears close resemblance to the Adaichanallur pottery in the Madras 
Museum. The Nizam’s Dominions contain several aboriginal tribes, like 
the (Jonds. the Koyas, the Kurumbas and the Banjavas who represent the 
survivals of neolithic culture. The enthusiastic secretary of the .indhra 
Historical Research Society. Mr. R. Subba Rao has made several contri- 
butions on the subject of some of these aboriginal tribes. There is great 
Scope for work in this directiop in the interior of the State. 

' Let us pass on to the historic period and look at the contri- 
butions of the Deccan to historical knowledge and to civilisation and 
culture during the three centuries that preceded and the three centuries 
that followed the Christian era. The discovery of the Asokan edict at 
Maski in the Raichur Dt. is of great importance, in establishing the 
theory of the Mauryan invasion ot the Deccan .\soka s edicts were 
known only by the mention of his titles Devanam Piya and Piya Darsi 
but this edict mentions Asoka by name. More recently, near Koppal 
about 21 miles west of the ruins of Hampi, on the frontier of H. K. H. 
The Nizam’s Dominions, two more edicts of .\soka have been discovered 
and are in course of publication by H. K. H. The Nizam’s Archaeological 
Department. These together with the recent discoveries near Gooty 
strengthen the theory of the .Mauryan invasion of the Deccan. 

The two important cities of the Andhra Satavahanas, Paithan 
and Tagara are situated in the Nizam’s Dominions. Paithan has l^en 
selected by the Department, as thg first centre for excavation. The 
greatest legacy of this dynasty to the culture of India— nay even to t e 
culture of the world~is all that is represented by*the word-^Ajanta. Ifce 
architecture, sculpture- and painting of Ajanta are unique. Until the 
period oLthe Italian Renaissance, there were none- comparablte with the 
paintings of Ajanta in any part of the- world. The caves of . Ajanta *e 
ao in number. Some of them belong to a period later than* that of the 
' Andhras — that of the Vaktakas and the’EartJl Chalukyak; IIW fiMt ca"^ 
is considered as the finest Vihara, anjjOng the rock-hewn terapreltoof India 
and has obtained world-wide recognition/ Quite recently* an album of S® 
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paintings of this Vibara, including the majestic painting of the Bodhi- 
satva PadnaA pani, has been published by the Archaeological Department, 
with a very learned and interesting explanatory text by Mr Yazdaiy* 
Twelve hwndred years ago royal princes and pidUs pilgrims travelled lonV 
distances from different parts of tlje Buddhist world to visit these centres 
of worship and academies of culture and scholarship. For some time 
th^se Universities sank into oblivion. Once again they are now attract- 
ing the admiration of the whole world and may I take the liberty tom 
suggest that the next Conference of your Society may well be celebrated 
in one of the Vihara caves at Ajanta. 

The Rashtrakuta interrugnum which separates the history of the 
Early Chalukyas from that 6f the later Western Chalukyas, has also a 
great contribution to make to the cultural history of the Dekkan. The 
caves of Ellora extend over a much lajger area than those of Ajanta 
and represent the coexistence of the three great religions of the period, 
Buddhism, Jainism and Saivite Hinduism. The sculptures of Ellora are 
magnificent in their size and the great temple of Kaila^a, hewn out of a 
single rock is one of the great wonders of ‘the world, i^resco paintings 
have also been discovered at Ellora—of a type much inferior to those at 
Ajanta. 

The iconography of Northern Indian Buddhism and South IndiaA 
Brahminism has received considerable attention in recent limes, through 
the works of the late Gopinatha Rao, who was a pioneer in the subject, 
Bhattacharya, Krishna Sastri, Gangoli and Aravamuthan. A monograph 
on the iconography of the Ellora caves will be a very valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of early Saiva iconography. 

The capital of the Rashtrakutas, Malkhed, is in the* Nizami’s 
Dominions and is worthy of excavation. One of the injJcriptional records 
of the later Chalukyans indicates that Bodhan, now a village (Indur), 14 
miles west of >fizamabad, (Telingana) was the capital of the Rashtrakuta 
King Indra III 915 to 917 A. U. and was known as Indrapm-a. 

The Chalukyan temples of the nth and 12th centuries represent 
some of the finest specimens of temille architecture and sculpture. Koli- 
paka or Kulpak about halfway between Warangal and Hyderabad, Garla 
near Dornakal, Nagai near Wadi, Alampur near ’Raichur, are some of 
the places, which contain ruins of later Chalukyan temples. Steps have 
been taken to conserve* some of these temples. Several inscripticAs *of the 
Jater Ch^luftyas have also been published, the earliest being that of 
Jayasimh? IX» Jagadekamalla^ dated 1017 A. D., found near Daulatabad. 
Two inscrijjtions of SomeswaYa I dated 1056 and 1058 A. D., w,ere dis- 
covered Bodhan ai^d Nagai. T^o inscriptions of Vikramadity^ VI, 
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dated io8S and 1092 A. D., were discovered at Metnirabad in the*^ Rai* 

chur I)t. and at Nagai. The last is that of Jagadekamallu II dated 

yf48 A D. at Nagjai. 

The period of Vikramaditya was a glorious period in the history 
of the Western Chalukyas and the emperor had a worthy biographer in 
the Sanskrit poet, Bilhana. Kalyan, the famous capital of Vikrama- 
ditya, which attracted scholars from all parts of India is in the Nizam’s 
‘Dominions. The Nagai inscriptions mentioned above disclose two new 
titles of Vikramaditya VI — Raya Narayana and Raya Kanthirava. The 
Nagai inscriptions refer to an educational endowment for 252 scholars 
with arrangements for clothing, boarding and library equipment. 

In the field of numismatics also, the collections that are now 
preserved in the Hyderabad Museum range over a very wide period of 

history. We have got a collection of more than 25,000 coins and some 

of them go back to, at least the 2nd century B. C. Some of the earliest 
coins w'ere found in the Karimnagar Dt.« in the Telingana. They are 
khown as Puranas,or Karshapanas. They bear no dates or names, but 

c 

have only a nuipber of symbols. In the Nalgonda I)t. in the Telingana, 
a large quantity of old Chalukyan coins were found and some of them 
are those of thp first Eastern Chalukya King, Kubja Vishnu Vardhana, 
6 t 5 to 633 A D. Several coins of the later Chalukyan kings were also 
obtained from Gulbarga and Bir and one or two Gold Varahas are 
attributed to Vikramaditya VI 1075 lo 1126 A. D. 

We now pass on to the Kakatiya period. The Kakatiyas were 
magnificient builders. The earliest monument of theirs is the Hanuma- 
konda temple built by Prola in the 12th century. It is now in a state 
of perfect preservation and is properly enclosed to prevent its being 

r 

misused. 

Next, in chronological order comes the Fort of Warangal, which 
was begun by Ganapati Deva, the greatest king of the ^dynasty, ‘whose 
inscriptions we find all over the Telingana. He was a great builder of 
temples and 40 miles from Hanumakonda* are the temples of Palampet. 
which are described as constituting “ the brightest stars in the galaxy of 
medieval Indian temples.” Temples*were also constructed at Upparapalli 
in the Karimnagar Dt. and Nagalapadu in the Nalgonda Dt. Other 
temples of Ganapathi and his successors are scattered all over the 
Telingana, especially at Pangal and Rajkonda in the Nalgonda Dt. and 
at Nagntfr and Manthena in the Karimnagar Dt/ The architecture of 
several of these temples is extremely artistic. In the Pillalaifiarri temple, 
, Mr* Yazdani has discovered three Fresco pam tings, one of th^m represen- 
ting the churning of the ocean by Gods aftd demons with,, the Naga 
serpent as their rope and Mount M^dara as the churning rod. * 
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\jranapathi Deva was not only a builder of temples but was 
responsible for the construction of magnificent tanks, which have been 
repaired from time to time by succeeding dynasties of rulers. One''%of 
these is the Ramappa lake, 8 square miles in extent* with a colossal bund 
on one of its sides. The largest js tfte Pakhal lake covering an area of 
13 square miles* 

• A number of hill forts were constructed all over the kingdom 

and they played an important part, not only in the Kakatiya period but 
through out the Bahmani and the Kutbshahi periods. Golconda was one 
of the hill forts of Warangal and it is interesting to note that the 
Kakatiya emblem of Ganda-bherunda — the bird with two heads holding two 
elephants by the beaks and two by the claws is still to be seen promi- 
nently, on the walls of the Hindu temple, facing the Durbar hall on the 
Bala Hissar. Fhe forts of Elgandal, in the Karimnagar Dt. said to be 
the home of the Telugn poet, Velagandala, Bhongir and Rajakonda in 
the Nalgonda Dt, Nalgonda itself, which contains a monolithic pillar 
41 ft. in height, Pangnl, with its large tank, known as Udaya Samudram 
are some of the specimens of medieval Hindu forts of Telingana. All 
these places have been surveyed and steps have been taken to preserve 
them from decay. 

Several inscriptions of the Kakatiya kings have been published. 
One of them has no date but gives the genealogy of the Kakatiyas up 
to Ganapathi Deva. The Palampet inscription of 1213 A.D. brings into 
prominence the Recherla family of chiefs that played an important part 
in the Kakatiya history. The Upparapalli inscription of 1236 A.D. refers to 
the northern conquests of Ganapathi and to the battle of Bokhera, where 
Rajenayaka won a victory. The Nagalapadu and the Pillalamarri inscrip.^ 
tions were briefly referred to in the Andhra history of Mr. *Ch Veera- 
bhadra Rao. A detailed examination of these inscripfions has been made 
and ^hey are |jeing sent to experts for being edited. They indicate the 
prominent part played by the Recherla Reddy family. I had the honour 
of editing the Copper Plate Inscription of the Kakatiya Queen Rudra 
mamba, daughter of Ganapathi Deva, dated 1273 A. D. It describes 
another family of chiefs, known as. the Viryala family. 

Rajahmundry, the head quaj*ters of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society has*a Persian inscription fixed over the gateway of its 
principal mosque. It is for the first time published by Mr. Yazdani in 
the Epigraphies Indo-moslemica of 1923— 2 ^ and it records the construe*^ 
tion of thfe mosque in 1324 A. Di by Ulugh Khan, the Commander of 
Ghiyazuddin Tughluk, who^reduced Warangal to surrender in 

jphe fall of Warangal w^s followed by the establishments of a 
new ifmdu dynasty on the baijks*of the River .Tungabhadra*— that of 
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ViJ^iyana^an J^^ior to its establishment, th^re was an o 34 JJindu 'kingidom 
ip it$neigltboVl>Ood— tjiat of Ane^OAdi. It is now one of the 
u^d^r The Nizam. It also contains some old temples apd fjesco 

paintings have also been discovered there. 

One of the Governors of wWangal under the Bahmanis at the 
close of the igth century was Shitab Khan. He constructed a Darbar 
Halljn the Fort of VVarangal, which is now in a good state of preserva- 
tion. An inscription of Shitab Khan was edited with an elaborate 
introduction by the late Mr. K. V. Lakshman Rao and is now in course 
of publication by the Archaeological Department. 

Of the Eutbshahi kings of Golconda, Ibrahim Gutbskah was a 
special patron of the Andhras. Ponnaganti Telaganaya and Addanki 
Gangadhara Kavi were patronised by him. His long stay at Vijayanagara 
and his accession to the throne with the help of the Telugu chiefs made 
him sbow special favour to the Telugus. Koelkconda in the Mahaboob- 
nagar District was a strong fortress held by the Telugu chiefs and there 

is-an inscription referring to the help given by them to Ibrahim Qutb Shah. 

< 

Lastly, tlje tradition of Ramdas is familiar to all the Andhras 
and one of the cells on the Golconda fort, with rough engravings on stone 
of the figures of Hanuman and other deities is pointed out by tradition 
as the place of his confinement, during the reign of the last Qutb Shahi 
King. 

It is evident from what I have said so far. that in the several 
Departments of Research like Excavation, Conservation, Epigraphy and 
Numismatics, the work that is being carried out by the Archaeological 
Department of Hyderabad is of immense value to the reconstruction of 
the history of the Deccan in general and of the history of the rulers of 
the Andhra' country in particular. All this information is buried in the 
Reports and monographs of the Archaeological Department and the public 
has neither the time nor the interest to read and understand what they 
contain. To arou.se public interest in the antiquities of the country. 
Museums are added as adjuncts to the Archaeological Department. 

A well equipped museum, was recently opened by H.E.H. The 
Nizam at Hyderab.sd. Several specimens of Amaravathi sculpture, Jaina 
statues, lo to 14 ft. high from Patancheru in the Medah Pist^ct and 
several Hindu sculptures, Saivite and Vaishnavaite, mpstljr frpm the 
Telingana, stone inscriptions, both Chalukyap and' Kakatjyg, opplas of 
paintings* fAm Ajanta and Ellora are s^me of the exhibits that are of 
special interest and value to students of A.n 4 hra antiquities. 41 begingiug 
ia ^so made in the collection of old Palmdeaf .manuscripts that hie found 
all ovm' the country. 
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Wo Government howe>^er well equipped can possibly' • be expected 
to exhaust all the sources of research. The co-operatioil of learh^d 
societies aild individual scholars is very necessary. Institutions like T^lie 
Bhandarkar Institute at Bombay. The Mythic •Society at Bangafore tfrid 
the Andhra Historical Research .Society at B.ajahmund‘ry — to mention 
only those that are nearest to us-^have contributed very much to the 
advance of historical knowledge. Thanks to the Raja Saheb of Mudagala 
and other Andhra potentates of these Dominions, The Andhra Historical 
Research Society was started at Hyderabad, about lo years ago. It is 
located in the Krishna Deva Roya Library, a library of 30 years stand- 
ing, which contains over 4000 Volumes of books, and has made a gi’eat 
contribution to the intellectual advancement of the Andhras of Hyderabad. 
The Research Society employed the two Pandit Brothers— SeshndW 
Ramana Kavulu for short periods from time to time to tour round the 
Andhra Dts. and collect old manuscripts and take estampages of ins- 
criptions. Their work was more or less a labour of love. About 2bo 
Palm leaf manuscripts have been collected. They ’ await a detailed 
cataloguing. A few Kaifiyats or local recprds were found. A small col- 
lection of coins is exhibited here today. Theil important work was thb 
deciphering of epigraphic records. Abstracts of their readings were 
published in the Hyderabad Andhra Journals from time lo. tpne. About 
an year ago, Mr. Rama Rao. for some time Research student in Kaka- 
tiya history in the Madras University made a study of these records and 
prepared a lengthy monograph on The History of the Kakatiyas Which 
is now appearing in parts in the Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Histori* 
cal Research Society. He has, also completed the work of deciphering 
the estampages and a final revision is now being made by an expert at 
Madras. 


Mr. Bh. V. Krishna Rao, one of the former Secretaries of thfe 
Andhra Historical Research Society borrowed one of our Chalukyan 
epigraphs and ^published it in one of the recent numbers of The Bharati# 
Special mention must be made of one of the poet brothers, mentioned 
abovct Faiidit Venkatramana Charlu garu, who is now employed as Tehigu 
Palidit in the local Intermediate Cqllege, as the only indigenbus (MulkS) 
scholar, Who has utilised his knowledge of Telugu. Samskrit and Epii- 
graphy for reconstructing the history of the kakatiyas and who possesses 
an intimate local knowledge of the country, its poets and its records! 

The veteran pioneer in the cause of historical reseafth* amotig 
the Andhras of the Dominions was the late K. V. Laksman Rao wfiosie 
premature death is an irrepprabje loss to the Andhra country. I'n^ hie 
memory ♦ the Historical Research ^Society has been named 
Roya ^arisodhaka Sangha* 
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Mention must also be made of the work that is being ^on^ by 
the Reddy Vidyalaya of Hyderabad, towards the collection and preserva- 
tiqjn of Antiquities. The Reddies of Hyderabad are the inheritors of the 
traditions of the great Reddy families of the Kakatiya period. Thanks 
to the enlightened outlook of Reddies like Raja Venkatarama Reddy 
Saheb, the Police Commissioner of Hyderabad and Mr. Pingle Venkata 
Rama Reddy, the Chairman of our Reception Committee today, large 
sums of money have been spent for the construction of a hall, with 'a 
library attached to it. Large size enlargements of the two ministers of 
Abul Hassan, Tana Shah, Akkanna and Madanna from contemporary 
portraits and a copy »of Ramaraya’s painting are of historical interest. 
Several palm leaf manuscripts are also to be found in the collection of 
this library. Special mention should be made of a Canto of Mahabharata 
illustrated with paintings-a valuable gift from the library of the Gadwal 
Samasthanam. Calligraphy was developed as a fine art and some of the 
finest specimens of Calligraphy are to be seen on the stone inscriptions 
of the Qutb Shahi period. The Calligraphist’s skill was also exhibited 
in copying out the, Sacred Book of The Koran, some of the best speci- 
mens of which, we find in the Hyderabad Museum. Telugu Calligraphy 
was also very much encouraged and we find some artistic specimens of 
the Calligraphist’s skill in the Reddy Vidyalaya. 

A large collection of Palm leaf manuscripts, mostly in the 
Canarese language, dealing with a variety of subjects is in the possession 
of Mr, Md. Kasim, a Unani doctor in the city of Hyderabad They are 
not catalogued and* it is, therefore, very difficult to estimate their value. 
Several of them, however, deal with the theology of the Lingayet sect, 
which has a large following in the Canarese country of the Nizam's 
Dominions* A detailed examination of these manuscripts will certainly 
yield valuable results but, I hope I am not disclosing a secret, the owner 
is not able to see his way to part with his treasure for the price offered 
by the Government and it is, therefore, still a buried treaisure. 

^ Similar treasures exist in the possession of several Jagirdars and 

nobles in the state. Jagirs and Samasthans of as great an importance as 
the Grand Duchies in the old German Empire exist in our Dominions. 
Gadwal, Wanaparti, Jatprole, Amarachinta, Dornkonda, Palvancha and 
Papannapet are only some of the most prominent, f They are of very 
ancient origin, and these estates are full of antiquarian interest. Some 
of the present rulers of these estates are well educated and enlightened 
and are anxious to know the past history and traditions of thgir estates. 
A word of caution is, however, necessary. It is not merely a knowledge 
of prosody and the capacity to write a<> we|] sounding panegyric that 
mak^s for an epigraphic expert or a cpltlc of .art. 
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May I venture to make another suggestion to the -Jagirdar.^ and 
Noblemen, to lend such of their valualde records and manuscripts whose 
publicity is not against their interests or the interests of the slate! tg 
public libraries and museums where they cah be easily accessible *tp 
scholars. 

Talking of old Records, one is compelled to refer to the historic 
Val material that was made available bv the publication of the Records 
of the Madras Cjovcrnment Records Office and more recently of the 
Peshwa Daftar Records by the Bombay Government. Much of the 
available information on Akkanna and Madanna, the two Brahmin 
ministers, is gathered from the Madras Records. The 12 volumes of the 
diary of Ananda Ranga I^illay published by the Government of Madras, 
are an Indian Pepvs of the times of Dupleix and are very valuable and 
interesting. The Records offices of the Government of the Indian States 
might follow the example of thf' Government of the British Indian pro- 
vinces and publish such of the records as are of historical interest and 
are not conncv'ted with contemporary issues. 

'I’here is no doubt that a beneficent Government spends on a 
magnanimous scale for the preservation of its ancient monuments, The 
aristocracy may follow the example of the Governmeat. .But yet the 
advance made towards the contribution of knowledge is bound to be very 
slow, unleiis w\* have a band of scholars who believe in the adage that 
work is worship. The pioneer of historical scholarship in the Andhra 
Desa is Mr, Chilukuri Veerabhadra Rao. Phe late Mr. K. V. Lakshman 
Rao died a premature death. His outlook was inanv“*sideci and he made 
a great contribution to the Andhra Renaissance ot the 20th century. 'Fhe 
worthy President of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Mr. Jay;anthi 
Ramayya Pautulu, is an example of what a Government servant with 
onerous duties to perform can yet contribute to the cause ot knowledge. 
pAtir since lus retirenunt from Government Service, he has .given all his 
time to Andlira epigraphy undi'^turbjd by the busy world in his sylvan 
retreat at Mukhteswaram To the younger scholars the example of these 
three has been a great source of inspiration. 

We have been producing graduates both from the Nizam College 
and the Osmania University College but till no>w not much of original 
work has been done except by those graduates,, who have been able to 
get employed in Uie .Archaeologial Department. Epigraphical^ research 
and the.examination of literary, sources of this part of the country require 
a thorough knowledge of the several vernaculars of the State,. An inter? 
pret^ti(» of the cultural ^tistoty of the Deccan from original sources, -is, 

' • 
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therefore, impossible without a knowledge of Telugu, Kanarese, Marathi 
and Sanskrit. The Osmania University has, therefore, created several 
studentships for the advanced study of these languages and in course of 
time, these scholars wHI be jn a position to carry on original work based 
an indigenous sources. * 

• I now come to the end of my discourse, History teaches us 
that we are the inheritors of a past and the makers of a future. No^ 
nation can wipe out its past but it can learn from its past. The civili- 
zations that have had the longest history are those that were based upon 
tolerance and the appreciation of the opponent’s point of view. VVe often 
hear it stated that history is no propaganda. Bnt yet we know that the 
way in which history is interpreted is very much dependent on the attitude 
of mind of the person who interprets it. The communist’s view of 
history is different from the capitalist’s view of history hut both think 
that they are perfectly right in their interpretation. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon every one of us who are interested in the progress and 
welfare of Humanity, so to interpret history as to make every individual 
proud niot only of his, peculiar tradition and culture hut of the equally 
glorious tradition and culture of his neighbour. For the times have gone 
never to come back again, when we lived within our narrow walls 
.suspicious of our neighbours. The whole world is now becoming one in 
a sense in which it never was one. We must, therefore emphasise those 
aspects of our past history as would lead us to “ a vision of Humanity 
as an inheritor of ideals, that can be shared by all and be a source of 
inspiration to all.” 

After the Presidential addresis was over, messages from the following 
gentlemen wishing success to the Conference were read by 
Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T., the Hon. Secretary of the Society:-- 
Raja Giri Rao Bahadur, High Court Justice, Hyderabad, The 
Personal Asst, to the Resident, H.E,H. The Nizam’s StatCi Rao Bahadur 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy lyyengar M,A., PH.I) , Ramachandra Naik Barisfer, 
Rao Saheb G. V. Ramamoorty Pantulu, Rai Bahadoor Pandit Heera 
Lai, B.A., G. Venkatrao, M.A , L.L.B., Rao Bahadur Prof. Kibe, M.A., 
Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, Kt. B.A., B.L , M.h.c., J. Ramiah Pantulu 
B.A., B.L., Prof. D. V. Potdar, B.A., ‘ Syed Khursheed Ali, B.A , Rao 
Bahadur R. Krishnarao Bhonsle, Rev. J. Roy Strock^ M.A., D.D., Dr. B. 
Seshagirirao, M.A., PH.D., N. Kamqswararao, B»A., B.L., I). Venkatramiah 
M. S» Sarma and several others from different parts of the country. 

The tnefeting was then dissolved, the morning session being over. 

In^the evening at 4 P.M., the meeting again commenced ahd the 
President requested Mr. Wamana Ramachendra^Naik Jagirdar, Hyderbad 
to open the Historical Exhibition, arrangedf in connection with th| Kaka- 
. tiya Celebrations. In ’opening the Exfe^bition,** th^ Jagirdar ^ve th^^ 
following addtess 
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Address of Dh^rmavir Vaman Ramachandra Nalk Bsq. iagirdar, 
delivered at the opening: of the Historical Exhibition. 

Gentlemen, 

1 am very much indebted Po the Andhra Historical Research 
Society tor hivinj^ allowed m;* the unique privilej^e, thous^h I am not * 
myself an Andhra, of openini? this exhibition of historical material be- 
longing to the time of the Kakatiya rulers, in this historic place of 
Hanumakonda* The fact that the Society has chosen me, in spite* 0} 
great many scholars of eminent fame, indicates that they have really done 
me a great and unique honour. 

ft is needless to. say that exhibitions of this character are of 
momentous significance. Scholars are agreed that these create a sort of 
intellectual effervescence the result of which would be the upliftment of 
pure unsullied historical truths and the dispelling of popular fallacies 
and mis-guided notions. But I would go a step further and assert that 
these exhibitions should give us an insight into the glories of the past, 
bring out by contrast the deplorable condition of the present and prove 
suggestive for the evolution of our future. 

Six long centuries have elapsed since the rule of the Kakatiyas 
has set in this heart of the Deccan and we are* today assembled 
to sing the glories of those illustrious times. I persume, therefore, 
that a few words about the dynasty will not be out of place here. 

Having been originally the feudatories ot the Western Chalukyas, 
the Kakatiyas assumed independence in the rath century. Prola» Rudra, 
Mahadeva, Ganapati, Rudramba and Pratapa Rudra ruled over an 
extensive area from Anuinakonda and Warangal. Their rule which extended 
over a period of nearly three centuries is marked by man^ deeds of 
valour, broad-minded literary patronage, and statesmanship of an un- 
precedented ^ind. That famous inscription in the thousand pillared 
temple indicates that even as early as the time of Rudra, the Kakatiya 
kingdom extended up to the sea in the East, Srisailain in the South, 
Kalyan in the West and the Malaya hills in the North. This great 
dynasty fell a prey to the Muhammadans in 1323 A. D. It is said that 
Raja Pratapa Rudra’s son held Warangal for some time more ; however 
the dame of Kakatiya glory dickered for the last time in 1344 A. D. 

Anyone wjjo visualises the momentous days of this dynasty’s 
rule cannot afford to forget the name of Rudramba. The ^daughter of 
the grSat Ganapatideva, this queen was, like her contemporary Sultana 
Rezia, Rioted for her valoiar, sitatesmanship and beneficent activity and 
won ihm praise of even fpreign travellers like Marco Polo. J 3 he was in 
•fact the first Hindu lady that assumed sovereignty and enjoyed • it to a 
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ripe old age. Out of the three great kingdoms of the Deccan in*^' the* 13 
century, Deogir fell in IHvara Samudra in 1310 and Warangal in 

*323^ A. I). Parts of these three ancient kingdoms liave formed the 
nipclern Hyderabad State which is enjoying the beneficent rule of H.K.H. 
Vhe Nizam. More than half of Phis dominion is Vndhra and was 
include^ in the empire of the Kakitiyas. It abounds in numerous 
historical relics like fcjrls, temples, insc'nptiuiis, palm-leaf inanubcnpls, 
coins etc. 1 he Andhra area is a fertile licdd for th * investigator of 
Kakatiya history. The Archaeological deparimeiu of <nir state, which 
has been actively working for the last eighteen years, has so far published 
three or four stone inscriptions of the Kakatiya dynasty. Much has also 
been done tor the preservation of ancient monuments, the most notable 
of them being the famous caves of Klh ra and Ajanta, and an archaeo- 
logical Museum has been opened too« With a little more vigotir, the 
department is sure to be able to aid the re-construction of Kakati>a 
history immensely. 

^ I'he Lakshmanara\M Ihirisodhaka Mandah of llydcr<ibad has 
been doing yoeman stjrvice to tho cause of histtirical research in our 
dominion, collecting hundreds of unpublished inscriptions, coins and 
manuscripts. The Reddi Library also possesses a very good collection of 
rare manuscripts, paintings and armoui. Many such agencies have yet 
to come into being, patronized by the public as well as the Goveinment. 

the eyhibiiion which k now b.*ing opened contains many rate 
exhibits. H. L. II. tlii Ni/.am s Archac* )logiCiil depiilmenlj lh.‘ Lal:sli 
mana Raya Parisddhaka Mandili and the R-rldi Libiary have all 
contributed their (juotas There ari' besides numtjrous insiriplions and 
gold coins etc coKeAcd by the \n Ihra Historical Recearch Society, 
Rajahmundry. It is not poc,sible to asses the value of these rare col- 
lections. Time and future Research is alone may do so. 

(jcntleman, I beg your pardon foi having interpolated this long 
.speech between you and this exhil)ilion which you are all anxious to see. 
i his is an auspicious and historic day for us all. The Andhra Histori- 
cal Research Society, Rajahmundry, 'which has given this unique 
opportunity not only to the inhabitants of Warangal but to' the whole of 
this Dominion deserves our heartfelt thanks. We arc specially indebted 
to Mr. R. Siibba Rao, M.A., L'J\, the .Secretary of thy Society who had 
to encounU^r Miaiiy ditlicuUies owing to the peculiar circumstances in this 
State and the Reception Committee of llanumakonda. I pray fo the 
Alinighty that He would allford us frequent /)ppQrtiinitie.s to sing tjie story 
of our ancients even in the shape of Hisi,orical kesearch and pRve the 
•Way for our fatuie well ^eing. 1 now declare the exhibition open. 
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Proceedin^ti of the Second and Third days. 

During th(' .second .uid the thiid days ot the Conference, in the 
mornings, the parly visited Ramappa Lake an i i'alampet Temples, Hanuina*- 
konda Fori and Tcinphjs, Whirangal k'ort and refnples and oilier historical 
antitiuilies. In liie evLnlng^, public meetings were held, in the open^aii, 
behind the college buildings. The reports of the places visited and the 
lists ut papers read and ai tides exhibited aie all given below. 

( )n the opening dav of the session, (jii Ixdialf of the Reception 
Committee Sri Seshadri Ramanakaviilu read verses welcoming the delegates 
and visitors. 

On the second day, the Membeis ol the Raja Ra)a Naieudra 
Libraiy lead an appreciative • address eulogising the services of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society in the cause oi advanced research. 

On the third day, the >rcmbeis of the .Sabdaim Sasaua Libiar> 
expressed their gratvdui thanks to the .Managing Council ol the Society 
and read an address eulogising the services of the Society. 

On the tust night of the session, Sjee Jagadhistt Naiya Mandali 
ot Hydrabad einuled the drama Vara Vikni^ama under the auspices of 
the Society and in aid ot Sti Raja Raja Xarendra \ndlira Bhashanilayam. 
On the second and third nights the local musicians gave viScal and veena 
performances to the entiie satisfaction of the delegates and visitors The 
Societ\’s be..t th.iaks aic clue to those membeis who made the stay of 
the delegates so enjoyable. 


RKPOKT ON RAMAPPA L\KK. Muliig 1*0, Warangal District. 
This tank is situated at a distance ot 44 miles North-Last ot 
\Var.inij.il .incl i milcb lioni Mulu}.', the head qiuineis of th:rt lalug’. 
This IS one of the largest t.mks ol the District. 

ll is said that this tank and the temple in rear of it were con- 
•strucled* by Clheila brahma Keddy, the Comiiiaiuler ot the forces of 
Ibalhapa Rudia Deva II, the king of WaraiiRal about 700 ye.us afjo who 
kept his forces at I'alampct. The word I’alainpet means Military 


Station.'’ • r o m f 

This tiink lias t;ot a combined drainage area ot 82 sq. miles of 

which 60 sa. mile, are ffee and 22 interc -pled. The capacity of the tank 

is 2909 Me. ft. and the yield is 1426. 79 Me. ft- 'Hte total ayacut under 

the tank is 5046 acres ‘and the averse cultivation for the ten^ears ,s 

4047 acres .n4iich is loss than the irrigable one. Ihe reasons tor these 


Wagof popiilalioii i/ihe area tliroiuh which the channejs run. 
I Withy r innate in ’the .taut} season and c«ld weather, 
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is rich. The present popiihition in the locality is very insilfficiorit and 
the ryots from the distant Villages take up the lands for cultivation and 
the channels have an annual maintenance grant of Rs. 5,000. 

, A REPORT ON THE ANTr(;)lHTIES OF' HANUM AKONDA. 

7 . (o) Honumakondn Tomple : — 

€ 

Situated four miles from Warangal, it was the capital of the Andhras 
before Warangal was founded. Theie is a main block with three shrines and 
a hall. An inscription in front of the temph* signifies that tin*, temple 
was built in ii62~'63.A.l) Perhaps the porch, Nandi and the detached 
pillared-hall are later additions. 'Fhc temple is dedicated to vSiva, 
Vishnu and Sur\a. 'I'ln^ figures of these Oods are carved on the door* 
ways of the shrines, The Northern and the Eastern shrines had origmally 
images of Vishnu and Sui\a But ♦iv' Salakas which are seen now might 
have been replaced under the influence of the Saivites. I'he most not- 
able features of the temple are the carved pillar screens, and sculptures 
(insisting of Dwqrapalakas etc. The temple is built in the Ohalukyan style 
It is massive but at the fame lime has a lofty style with a due sense of 
proportion. The Nandi ]')ortion. the detached pillar and hill aie com 
paratively plain without ornamentation But the Nandi is a splendid 
specimen of a monolith. 

An inscription in the temple near the entrance gale gives the 
geneology of the Warangal kings In this inscription. Pratnpaindra styles 
himself as “ Mahaniandaleswara (^r “Ureat I^ord ” and Mr Haig infeis 
that the Kakativas miglit h.na* been merely vassals But thi*> inference is 
disputed. It is believed that this Sanscrit inscription of Prataparudra 
was executed by the Pandit Rameswara Bhatui 

{h) Minor Ti^mpJc'i (tt Hcnmmakorulu: 

fi) PadninksJn Ttnnplp In West Hanumakonda Jain figures are 

C' 

found in the surroundings. 'I'he Goddess J^admakshi is legardt'd as Ibirvathi* 
But originally she might haw been regarded as a Jain Goddess, Prole- 
raja speaks of the Jains in enlogistic terms in his inscription lying in front of 
the temple. Perhaps Padmakshi's \va,s a Jain temple till Rudradeva’s time and 
then became a Saivite temple. In the temple there is a meditating Jain 
figure, next Padmakshi in a sitting posture and next we find .several other 
Jain figures. There is a figure of Vinavaka, probably inscribed later on. 

. t' (ii) ' tddhpswara Temple — Originally Jain A small tank is seen 
near the temple and we cannot fix the exact date when was made 
Saivite. 

(iii) Swiiyamhhu Temple -jjThe favourite God of tjje Kakatiyas 
according to “ Prataparudriyamu 
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A REPORT ON THE ANTIQIiri'IES OF WARANGAL. 

I. The Fort of Warangal -; — 

Begun by Ganapathi r)eva and compltrted by Rudrama Devi, it hks 
two walls. The inner one is of s.tone* and the outer one of mud, surrounded 
by a deep moat. The mud wall is called Bhumikota. The stone wall is'known 
Peddakota. 1'races of a third wall of earth are visible near the villages 
of Timmapur and Naisimulagudem, 6 miles to the .south of Hanumakonda. 
The.se measures of extraordinary defence might have been clue to the 
flatness of the country. The stone wall has four gates. North and 
South are closed. West and F.ast are open and are known as Hyderabad 
and Bandara Darwaias respectively. Images of lions are .seen on the door. 
There are long flights of steps on each side of the gateways. 

It is praiseworthy to note that the First Taluqdar of Warangal, 
Mr. Abdul Basit Khan Saheb after personally inspecting the ramparts 
and other places of archaeological intere.st in the Warangal Fort area, 
carefully constructed a detailed map showing the walls, towers, magazines 
and temples and presented it to the •Exhibition. * It is learnt, that at 
his instance, excavation of the place will soon be undertaken and with the 
objects discovered, a Mu.scum will be opened near the site. The Andhra 
world should feel grateful to the Governmeiif of H. E.* H. the Nizam for 
this grand and noble project. 

II The temples of the Fort: — 

.-\t the centre of the fort there is a temple. It was begun by 
Ganapathi Deva but, being too huge to be finished in his reign, was left 
unfinished. A few pillars remain now but there are four richly carved gate- 
ways. Their style resembles the Buddhist as they re.semble the gate”W\ays of 
Sanchi, to a certain extent, though there are differences in details. ’ The 
distan^ie between the North and the South gateways is" 480 ft. and between 
Ejv 5 t and W^st 433 ft. There is a mound in the centre rich with carvings 
Sculptures and in.scription.s are to be .seen everywhere. 

There are minor temples in the fort, built probably before the 
construction of the central temple. There is no architectural importance 
of these temples. But they are •full of in.scriptions. Some temples are 
dedicated to Siva. In front of the Sambhugudi there are three beauti^ 
fully carved bulls lying huddled up. In front of Venkatesagudi, .a richly 
carved pillar stands. Perhaps the bulls and the pillars might have been 
taken from the main temple and placed before these minor one.s. 

III ^itab Khan'e Hall : - 

^ • 

. Near the Western.gatei»'ay of the central temple there is a Muh^m. 
madv» %uilding. Its styje is Pgthan. It is called the Darbar Hall of 
* Shitab Khan. Shitab Khan .was the Governor of Warangal under the 
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II. The Lakshmanardya Parifddhaka Mandali, Hyderabad, 


WRITTEN xMSS. 


1 Yadagiri Na^'asiml^a Satakaniu. 

2 Nir5shtya ^itakalyanamu, ® 

3 Dhamsa Charitramu. 

4 Hyderabad Kaiffiyat. 

5 Pratapa Rudra Charitra. 


6 Rama Raya (Persian) 

7 Bhuvanagiri Charitramu. 

(Urdu) 

8 Charigonda Kaiffiyat. 
g Brahma Kaivartamu. 


PALM LEAF MSS. 


1 Dhanamjaya Vijaya Vyamohamu. 

2 Brahm 5 ttara Khandamu 

3 Ramayana Champu. 

4 Sali Vahana Sapta Sati. 

5 Pavuluri Gapithamu 

6 Asva Lakshana Saramu. 

7 Talanka Nandini Paripayamu. 

8 Kollipaka Mahatmyamur 

9 Kacchaputa Tantramu* 

10 Bhairava Tantramu. 

11 SalmaUkunda Nandana Vilasamu. 

12 Sri Krishna Satanandiyamu. 

13 Adhyatma Ramayanamu. 

1 4 AnangamangaJ amu. 

15 Brahma Vaivartamu. 

MAPS. 


16 Kavigajankusamu. 

17 Sathari Vaibhavamu. 

18 Narayana Sathakamu. 

19 Prabhiilinga Leela. 

20 Basavapuranamu. 

21 Sasyanandamu. 

22 Sivayogasaramu. 

23 Surinadhanandana Vilasamu. 

24 Biluva Padigareni Perapamu. 

25 Madhuravapi Vilasamu. 

26 Nala Charitra. 

27 Lakshmapa Paripayamu. 

28 Sita Vivahamu. 

29 Bhagavatamu — Sanskrit 

(Old Script) 


1 The Nisjam's Dominions (English.) a Do, Do. (Telugu.) 


REPORTS .-VND PUBLICATIONS. 

C* 

I Research Reports Nos. 1—7- 3 Catalogue of Inscriptions. 

■ 2 Research Publications Nos. i 4. 4 Catalogue of Books. 

III. The KrishnadevarSya AndftrabSsha Nilayamu. Hyderabad. 

I Portrait of Rama Raya. 3 Ptisapativari Kaiffiyat. 

,a Rajatotsava Samchik’a pts. l&Il. 4 Samarlakota Kaiffiyat. 

i 

IV. *The Reddi Boarding Houae. 

■j Bharatamu (Illustrated) ' 8 •^acrificial Swords, 

a " History of Waraogal (Persian Mss^ 9 Skin Shields. 
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3 

Jalaluddin’s* Portra^it. ^ 

Bow And five Arrows. 

10 

4 

r I 

S 

Small Spear-head. 

I 2 , 

6 

Amara Singi. 

13 

7 

Big Spear-heads. 

14 



IS 


Tortoise Shell Shield. 

Some unpublished Mss. 
Virabhadra Vijayamu. 
Sarangadhara Charitramu. 
Rangariadha Ramayanamu.^ 
Bhagavatamu. 


F. Lent by Dr. Cl Narayana Rao. 


1 Chart of Colloquial language in Inscriptions. 

2 ,, Evolution of the Southern Scripts. 

3 ,, Evolution of Symbols. 

4 Andhra Vijneya Vistrti. 

6 Estampages of Yerragaudi Edicts of Asoka. 

k"/. Lent by the Telugu Academy, Cocanada. 


t Impressions of the Malkapur Pillar Inscription. 

2 ,, a C. P. grant of Rudramba. 

3 ,, Pedda Cherukur grant of Sarval5kasraya. 

4 New and unpublished Copper coihs (about 30). 


VII, Lent by Mr, Abdul Basil Khan Saheb, First Taluqdar, WarangaL 


1 A sketch map of the Warangal fort and ruins. 

2 An Urdu copy of the History of the Kakatiyas. 

VJII, The Andhra Histcrical Research Society ^ Rajahmundry . 


1 Two Eastern Ganga and 'Iwo Eastern Chalukyan C. P. Grants. 

2 Copper Coins of Muhamadan and Vizianagar kings. 

3 Gold Coins of the E. Ganga, Yadava, Kakatiya and ' Vizianagar 
kings. 

, 4 A pa^myrah leaf manuscript of Padmanaiks. 

5 Impressions of Kakatiya Inscriptions found at Rajahmundry. 

6 A map of the Kakatiya Empire. 

7 A portrait of the Head of Prataparudra ? 

8 Photos of Jain Sculptures ^ound in the Padmakshmi temple, 

9 Photos of Warangal Fort and its antiquites. 

10 Society Publications (English and Telugu.) 

List oi papers read or taken as read at the Kakatiya Conference. 

• * \ 

I M. Rama Rao, B.A., Hons. I Kakatiyas.* 

B.KD., M.KgA,S^ J 

a P. ^adhava Sarma * — Rudrama. 
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3 1). Seshacharlu 


{ Social and JJlerary conditions in 
the Kakatiya period, 


4 

5 

6* 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


S.T. Sreenivasa Gopalachary,M.L. — Kakatiya Coins, 

Rai Bahdiir Pandit Hiralal, B A. — Inscriptions of the Raster State, 


Do, po. 

Maulvi Sayyad Shamsulla 
Quadree 

X. V. N. Somayajulu, M.A. 
Somasundara Desikar 
P. Venkatesvara Rao 
B. Krishnamurthi 
Maulvi Sayyad Ahmadulla 
Quadree, M. R. A. S. 

A. Rajesvara Kavi 

A. S. Chetty, B.A., Hons. B. Ed. 


— Danteswer Ins. of Raja Dikpala Deva. 

I -*• History of Warangal. 

— The word Kakati. 

— Tamil Literature and the Kakatiya^s. 
— Local History of Hanumakonda. 

— Kakatiyas and Reddis. 

1“ — The Antiquities of Warangal. 

— The Kakatiyas. 

{ Social conditions in the Kakatiya 
period. 


S. Pratapa Reddi, B.A., B.L. — Do. Do. 

Dr. B. Seshagiri Rao, M.A., PH.D. — Kakatiya Prasasti. 

Dr. C. Narayana Rao, M.A., L.T. PII.l)., — The word Kakati. 
i 8 * D, Venkata Rs^^manacharya --'Pratapa Rudriyamu. 

19 J. Ramiah Pantulu, B.A., B.C., —The Malkapur Stone Inscription, 

. , , f Social and Religious history of the 

20 B. V. Krishna Rao, B,A. B.L. — | Kakatiyas. 


21 . R, Subba Rao, M.A., 
Do. Do. 

R, Narasimha Razu 
A. Bapirazu, B.A., 

G. Raghava Reddi 
Oh. Bhaskara Lingam 


L.T. 


22 

24 

25 

26 


{ Historical Geography of the Kaka- 
tiya Empire. 

— P'eudatories of the Kakatiyas. 

— Caste of the Kakatiyas, 

— Kakatiya Art. 

— Verses. 

— Appreciation of Kakati Prola & others. 


Papers subsequently received. 


1 M. Viresvara Sastri —The Kakatiya Capital., 

, » . T tj / Pratapa Rudra and the Moham* 

2 G, Venkata Rao, M.A., L.L.H. ^ madan invasions. 

3 S. V. Narasimham, M.A. —The Kakatiyas. 

4 M. V. Ramanacharya —Prat^a Rudra and the Kakatiya family, 



THE PROCEEDINQS OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL BODY 
MEETING HELD ON 10-4-33 


THE Eleventh annual report for 1931—32. 

The Secretary, Mr. R. Suhba Rao, M..i., L.T. read the 
following report-.-^ 


The Managing Council have great pleasure in presenting the 
following Report of the Society’s work for the year 1931 — 32. 

At the last .Annual (ieneial Body Meeting of the Society held 
on 4-4-31 under the Presidentship of .M. R, Ry. J Ramayya Pantulu 
Gam, B.A., B.L , the annual reports prc'^nted by tfie Secretary, the 
Treasurer and the Librarian were adopted and'.the following office-bearers 
were elected for the year under report: — 


Messr.s. 

J. Ramayva Pantulu, b.a., h.l.. President. 

V. J.AGANNATHA Rao, M.A., L.T., Vice-President. 

R. SUBBA Rao, M.A.. L.T., Secretary.. 

R. SUBHA Rao, h.a., h.l . Treasurer. 

D. Vknk.ata Rao, .m.a., i..t.. Librarian. 

Members rf the Council. 

E. V. Krishna Rao, b.a., h.l. 

D. SWIRAMAMUKTI, H.A. 

N. KAMESWARa Rao, h.a . b.i. 

D.Samhasiva Rao. 

The Treasurer, Mr. R. Subbfti Rao having expressed his inability 
to carry on the work, the council accepted his resignation and elected in 
his place Mr. N. Kameswara Rao B.A.. HL., the former Treasurer. 

To the vacapcy caused in the managing council, due to. Mr. 
Kameswara^ Rao being elected as Treasurer, M.R.Ry. Rao Sahib A. Rama 
Rao, Gam. B.A.. B.L., was elected. 

In* the vacancy caused 6y the transfer of the Vice-President 
Mii V. Jhgannadha Rao, Sr* Raja kandregula Srinivasa Jagannadha Rad 
Bahadur was elected as Vice President. 
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The Eleventh annual Report. 
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" Members. 

* The number of ordinary members on rolls on i — 4 — 1932 stands 

at 187, as against 242 of* the previous year. Besides, there are three 
Life-Members and two Hon. MemlJers , making in all 192 members. The 
decrease in membership is unfortunately due to the financial stringency 
which has also affected the Society in other ways? 

Subscribers. 

As compared with the number of 40 Subscribers on rolls on 
1 — 4 — 1931* there are at present 39 Subscribers and it is hoped that this 
number will increase during the year. 

Patrons. 

During the year, the Society gained three Life PatronSf viz. 

The Rajah of Puri, the Raja of Kallikhota and the Rajah of Chemudu 

who very kindly promised to donate annually a sum of Rs. 100 
tow'ards the publication of the Journal. The new Raja Saheb of Jeypore 
former member of the Society, very kindly agreed to be a Patron of 
the Society. Attempts are m^de to request the other Patrons to donate 
sums annually so that the work of the Society may continue unhampered. 

, Exchanges. 

. The Society’s Journal continues to exchange with 80 Journals and 

Books published in India and outside showing its work is widely 

appreciated. 

Journal. 

During the year, Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T., was elected by 

the Council to edit the Journal but he could not accept the same. 

Therefore, the council elected Mr. N, Kameswara Rao, ILA., h L., to edit 
the Journal. 

During the year, the Society published 4 parts of the Journal viz., 
parts 3 and 4 of Volume 5 and parts i and 2 of Volume VI. Parts 3 and 
‘ 4 of Volume VI will issue as a combined Volume very soon. 

In addition to the publication of the Sanskrit drama Kaumudi- 
mahotsava by Mr.M. Ramakrishna Kavi,M A., and the Telugu works relating 
to the Eastern Chalukya, the Eastern Ganga and the Kakatiya Dynasties by 
Messrs. B.V. Krishna Rao, R. Subba Kao, and M. Rama Rao respectively, 
the Society has undertaken the publication of “ THe Revenue Administration 
of Northern Circars’'- a thesis for PH.D. prepared by Dr. Lanka Sundaram, 
M.A.,« PK.D., F.RE.S. Articles be.iring on Philology are contributed by 
Mr. L. V. Ramaswami Iyengar and Dr. C4 Narayana Rao whUe Messrs. 
G. Ramdas and L H. Jaga Deb devoted themselves to Epigraphy. It 
is satisfactory to note that the articled puftUshed in the Socitty^s Journal 
continue to receive attention and notice in the pages of sev6rai> Journals. 
Several books and .periodicals are being received for favour of review in 
the pages of the Jounuri. 
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Vhe Society's best thanks are due* to the Editor and the Editorial 
Board as well as to the contributors for maintaining the quality of the 
Journal, 

Kakatiya Sanchika^ 

» 

By about the time of the last annual meeting the Kalingsr^Desa 
Charitra was published and during the year 121 books have either been 
sdld or presented to donors and contributors. This year the Society has 
already undertaken to publish the Kakatiya Sanchika after duly celebrat- 
ing the Kakatiya day at Warangal. The Secretary, Mr. R. Subba Rao 
and the Editor of the book have visited Hyderabad during December 
with a view to arrange the preliminaries for the meeting. 'I'he Council 
feels glad to report that the mission was completely .successful, the 
Nizam’s Government having accorded permission for the holding of the 
Conference at Warangal on 25thf 26th and 27th instants and several 
gentlemen at Warangal having agreed to make the function a success. 
The Council takes the opportunity to request such of the members as 
can help in the celebration to do so at an early date.^ 

Meetings and other activities* 

Daring the year the Society held 12 m. c. meetings^^to transact 
the usual business of the Society — passing of accounts, admitting new 
Members and Exchanges etc. The Secretary of the Society, took part 
in the Bombay Historical Congress by contributing a paper on the Ganga 
Era. The Government of India have renominated the Secretary as a 
corresponding member of the Indian Historical Records Commission for a 
period of 3 years. 

Reading Room, Library and Museum. 

The details of progress are given in the Librarian’s report. At the time 
of the last annual meeting the Library had 591 Volumes whereas now it- 
has nearly 700 Volumes. This phenomenal increase is due to the follow- 
ing causes, (i) With the Government Grant of Rs. 400 and the Municipal 
grant of Rs. 100 and with a loan of Rs. 80 a set of 32 Volumes of the 
Indian Antiquary has been purchased. (2) Besides, nearly 200 books 
and periodicals worth •about Rs, One thousand have been added to the 
Library and these were received either for reviewer in Exchange. 

The Museum has also received important additions— the 
impressi4>i!fe of three new C. P. gr'ants viz., the Kechella, the Umavarma 
and the Pulimburu published in the Society’s Journal Vol. VI* pt, I. a 
stone containing a new Telmgu Chola Inscription and some Gold Coins of 
tl^e Vi 24 an^agar kings and Copper (loins of the East Ganga and Andhra kings. 

16 
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In iSeptember last, th^ Library and Reading Room were? shifted 
to the Theosophical Lodge where spacious accommodation is provided 
freely. The Society's best thanks are due to the President and Members 
of the Lodge. It is satisfactory to note that as a result of the shift the 
nuiAber of members who have visithd the Reading Room has greatly 
increaoea. 

Finance, 

The details are given in the statement of the Treasurer. The 
Council notes with alarm that due to decrease in membership there is 
considerable fall in the receipts and so the Society had to borrow to the 
extent of nearly Rs. 600. The Council also feels constrained to bring to 
the notice of the General body that some members of the Society both 
resident and moffusil have not been able to clear up their arrears to the 
Society. One relieving feature is that the Society has been able to 
realise more than Rs. 300 by the sale of Kalinga Sanchikas. Under 
these circumstances, the Council earnestly appeals to the members to 
briiffe into the Sociefy more of their friends as members and to convert 
their ordinary membership into fife membership. 

In conclusion, the Managing Council places on record its grateful 
thanks to the<auditor Mr A. Sankara Rao, HA, LT, for checking the 
accounts of the Society. 
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Treasurer’s Statement of Receipts and Expenditure 
(From I --4 —31 to 31 — 3 - 32 .) 


Rl'C'Kir I S. EXPENDITURE* 



Rs. 

A. 

V. 


Rs 

A. 

r. 

Last year's balance 

4 Tl 

7 

8 

Postage 

188 

I 2 

6 

Subscriptions from 




Tr.welling expenses ... 

1 10 

13 

0 

members ^ ... 

.=;59 

I 2 

0 

Printing and Paper 

1108 

1 1 

6 

Do. from life m.'wbers 

I lO 

0 

0 

Blocks and Photos 

45 

I 

0 

Do. from subscribers 

325 

8 

0 

Part payment towards 




Donations 

134 

0 

0 

loan 

250 

0 

0 

Sale of Kalingasanchikas 

302 

14 

0 

Purchase of books 

579 

13 

0 

Do. of Raja Raja 




Railway freight and cooly 



Sanchikas 

50 

8 

0 

hire for books • 

22 

15 

3 

Do. of Journal parts 

131 

4 

6 

Bindfng of books , ... 

51 

. 8 

0 

Loans taken on pronotes 

590 

0 

0 

Peon’s pay 

108 

9 

3 

Advance by Treasurer... 

102 

13 

II 

Room rent 

. 6 + 

0 

0 

Do. Secretary ... 

30 

0 

0 

Stationery 

20 

0 

.0 

Miscellaneous receipts ... 

2 

8 

0 

Lighting charges 

4 

0 

0 

Interest on S. B. Acct. ... 

I 

14 

I 

Permanent advance to 








Secretary for postage 

16 

7 

0 





Advance returned to 








Treasurer 

102 

13 

II 





Do. to Secretary 

^ 30 

0 

. 0 





Mis charges 

5 

9 

0 





S. B. Account 

2 

5 

2 





Balance on hand 

41 

3 

7. 

Total Rs. 

2752 

10 

2 

Total Rs. 

2752 

TO 

2 


Ni B\ —Eleven copies of Raja Raja Pattabhisheka Sanchika have been, 
sold during the year and two copies given in exchange. The 
price of one copy sold has to be realised.'* The number of copies 
on hand is 105 on 

€)ut of 500 copies of Kalinga desa Charitra printed and pjiblished 
by the Soqjety, 41 copies hav;e bgen sold, and 80 copies eithet exchanged • 
or presented. 379 copies ar^ in skock, 58 copies are with the* binder 
and the rest with the Treasurer, t 
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The stock of Journals is follows: — 

Volume I part i 238 Reprint Volume IV part i 2 i66 



2 23 


3 & 

oc 


00 

V 

I 

I6I 


VO 

» ♦ 


188 

II 

1 71 

♦ 1 

3 

1 70 


.. 2 ”4 

<1 » 

4 

178 


„ 3&:4 102 

VI „ 

I 

200 

III 

1 85 

1 « 

2 

225 


,, 2 3 & 4 los 





• Checked and found correct. 

A. SANKARA RAO, B-A., L.T. 

*’ Auditor. 


Report on the working of the Andhra Historical Research Society 
Library, Rajahmundry, for the year 1931 — '1933^. 

1. Period. 


This Report covers the period from ist April 1931 to 51st 
March 1932.' 

2, Administration, 


The Hon. Librarian was assisted by a Library Council consisting 
of 3 Members of the Society viz. Messrs. R. Subba Rao, M.A,, L.T.» 
D. Sambasiva Rao, and B. V. Krishna Rao, B.A., B.L. 


5 . A ccom modation. 


In the course of the year, the Library was shifted from its old 
rented rooms in Innespeta to the 'rheosophical Lodge, OlroU’s Gardens, 
through the kindness of the Lodge authorities who have given free 
accommodation. This is a welcome change for more than one reason. It 
saved the Society expenditure on room-rent and found for the Library good 
accommodation in a spacious and decent building situated in a healthy 
garden well removed fVom the bustle and confusion of the town. It has 
further secured for the Library, a healthy association with the Reading 
Rootn of the Theosophical Lodge which has very remarkably made itself 
felt as* evidenced by the great increase in the number of visitors to the 
Library, Jrom 330 of the previous year to over 1200 of the year under 
review. But the distance of the present loc2j,lity from the heart of the 
*town is f^lt, however, as a disadvantage, by the members who haCVe got 
to mdikt the largest yse of the books JournalSi 
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Additions to the Library' 

rh6 number of books that the Library contains today, including^ 
'^he bound volumes of Journals is 687, the number added in the year under 
review bein^ g6, including 36 books purchased out of the Municipal 

% •"''9 *** 

grant of Rs. 100 and the Government^ grant of Rs. 400 for tjie 'year 
1930 — 31. Thirty two volumes of the Indian Antiquary have been* pur- 
chased with much effort and at considerable cos\ since they fornt an 
invaluable asset to the Library. 

Books received for review were 22, those presented were 20 and 
exchanges received were 18. 

Reading Room, 

The number of visitors that availed themselves of the Reading 
Room was 1201 as against 330 only of the previou'; year —a remarkable 
increase. 

The number of books and Journals taken home and used by 
members of the Society was, hcvvevjr, only 58 as i^ainst 127 of the 
previous year— a fact explained perhaps l?y the removal^ of the Library 
to a considerable distance from the heart of the town. It is hoped, 
however, that an adjustment will be made by which the members will 
find themselves able to make a fuller use of the Library. 

Cataloguing . 

An attempt was made to sort the books and catalogue them 
wdth the help of the untiring services of Mr. I). Sambasiva Rao to whom 
the Society's sincerest thanks arc due : a typed copy of the catalogue is 
ready to be printed. 

Periodicals. 

Aboupt 80 journals, Repoits and official publications are received, 
in exchange for the Society’s Journal, a list -of which is printed at tttb 
close of our Journal. 

Care of ike Library and Museum. 

The Library* is growing in size and volume, the value of the 
books in it being estimated at present to be %-over Rs. 7000 and the 
value of the Coins «nd Copper plates which form the property of the 
Societ:^ ^eipg well-nigh Rs 1000. There is a real need of a full-timed 
Librarian who can take regular charge of the books and shelves and 
their tinfely binding and p/esei^ation as also the regulated issue ^ aqd 
leceipfe if the books and* Journal to members. 
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Subscriptions receive'd during 

< 

the quarter ending with 

..ff.R.S. 

■I93I- 

w 

Ordinary Members. 



' Messi s, 

Rs. As. Messrs. 

Rs. As. 

* m 

Venkataramiah Nidamarti. 

4 

0 

Nageswara Rao Gade. 

3 

8 

Kameswara Rao Sripada. 

4 

0 

Lakshman Rao K. P. 

4 

0 

Jaganadha Rao V. 

4 

0 

Satyanarayana V. 

5 

8 

Rgma Rao M. (30-31 

) 3 

0 

Ramalinga Redd! C. 

3 

8 

Venkataratnam Naidu L, ,, 

3 

8 

Bhagavatam Gupta T. 

3 

8 

Veeraragahavarhari S.E.V. ,, 

3 

0 

Dubrieul (i J. 

3 

8 

Ramaswami Iyer L. V. ,, 

3 ^ 

* 0 

Jogi Jaganadharaju Sri. 

3 

8 

^Ramana Rao Y. V. ,, 

3 

8 

Narsimham P. L. 

3 

8 

Atchuta Rao T. 

2 

0 

Ramamurti K. 

3 

8 

Ghosal Upendranath. {30-32) 

7 

0 

Ramakrishna Sastri B* 

-3 

8 

Sambasiva Rao D. 

I 

0 

Venkatanarayana T. 

3 

8 

Hira Lai Pandit R. B. 

3 

8 

Venkata Rao Gurty. 

3 

8 

Krishna Rao Bhonsle R R.B. 

ym 

3 

8 

Venkatapathi Raju B. 

3 

8 

Jaganadhaswami G. 

3 

8 

Venkata Rangiah M. 

3 

8 

v’^edananda Tirtha 'Swami. 

3 

0 

Potdar D. W. 

3 

8 

Ramachendra Rao B. 

3 

8 

Khurshed Ali Syad. 

3 

8 

Kameswara D. Ch. 

5 

0 

Deb L. H. 

3 

8 

Ganganna Jay anti. 

4 

0 

Sitaramiah G* 

3 

8 

Srinivasachari C. S. 

3 

8 

Hume Sastri B* 

3 

8 

Pangarkar L. R. 

3 

8 

Purushottam Sonti. 

3 

8 

Elwin D. H. 

I 

0 

Narasimharaju D. L. 

3 

8 

Makoday G. B. 

3 

8 

Rangachari N, 

3 

8 

Avadhani V. V. S. 

3 

8 

Heras Henry. 

3 

8 

Thyagaraju A. S. 

3 

8 

Narasimham D. L. 

3 

8 

Somasundara Desikar. 

3 

8 

Ramesam Justice Sir. V. 

3 

8 

Bhujanga Rao T« 

3 

8 

Radhakrishnamurti H* 

3 

8 

Rajaguru Hemraj Pandit. 

10 

0 

Appa Rao D. 

f 

8 

Venkatappiah K. 

3 

8 

Dakshinamurti P. 

3 

8 

Narsimham Pantulu N. 

3 

8 

Subrahmanya Sastri S* 

3 

8 

Narayana D* L. 

3 

8 

Sambasiva Rao C. 

3 

8 

Satyanarayana Rao P. 

3 

0 

Suryaprakasa Rao Oh. 

3 

8 

Gangaraju Sri Mothey. 

3 

8 

Paramanandacharya. 

3 

8 

Sitaramiah Somanchi. 

3 

8 

Subba Rao L, 

3 

8 

Kuppuswami Chowdry J. 

3 

8 

Gopalakrishna Sarma R» 

3 

8 

Venkataratnasn T. 

3 

8 

Goedke H. 

3 

8 

Iswar Dutt K. 

3 

8 

Lakshminarayana Sastri C. 


8 

Goipalam P*’ V. S. 

3 

8 

Ramamurti P. 

, 3 

8 

Bbtiadarkar O, R. 

3 

a 

Subjahman^a Iyer K. V. ^ 


8 

’jkitra, Kaltpada. 

3 

8*; 

ninu^anta RaoS. . 

3 

8* 



'Voh VLP. 3&‘i] 

% 

Gopafa Reddi B. 

Rama Krishnayya K. 
Jaidat Pant. 

Jayaswal K. P. 

Sarma Sir B. N. 
Gangooly T. 
Veiikatramiah D. 

Deb G. H. 

Raghavachary K. 
Venkatrama Iyer A. V. 
Ramaseshiah Choudry N. 
Ram Das G. 

Venkatrama Raju R, 


Ks. As 

Presidency College, Madras. 6 o 

C. D. College, Anantapur. ‘6 o 

Govt. Arts College, Rajahmundry. 5 ^ 

Govt. Training College, Rajahmundry. 5 q 

Messrs. Arthur Probsthain, London. CG ® 

Noble College, Masula. (T 8 , 

Annamalai University. 5 g 

Madras University. 5 g 

Madras Record Office. 6 8 

M. S. M. Charities, Cocanada. 6 8 

Govt. Sanskrit College, Benarese. 6 -8 

Andhra Christian College, Guntur. 6 8 

Supt. Archaeological Survey Eastern Circle. 6 8 

The Adyar Library. 6 *8 , 

The Campbell Library Vizag. ^6 8 

Raja’s College, Parlakiinidi. 5 g 

P. R. College, Cocanada. 5 g 

Imperial Library, Calcutta. ^5 g 

Watson Mu.seutn, Rajkot. 5 g 

Commissioner Ajmere^Merwara. 5 g 

Mysore University 5 g 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow, ' 5 g 

University. ,68 


Total Rs.^ 207 0 • 
Grsftid Total Rs. .574 
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8 Hanumantacharya K. 
8 RaoP. S. 

8 Seshagiri Rao !}• 

8 §cshagiri*Rao R. 

S i^machendra Rao R. 
8 Narasinga Rao G. 

8 Sriram V. 

a 

8 Perraju K. 

8 Subbaraju P. 

8 Dur^ Prasad. 

8 Kibf M. V. 

8 Pratapa Reddi S. 

8 


S. 


3 

J 

"3 

3. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


8 

8 

•r 

8 

8 

8 

? 

8 

8 

8 

8 


(^) Subscribers. 


Total Rs. 367 8 
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Subscriptions received during the quarter ending with 31-^3—33. 

( 1 ) Ordinary Members. 


Mf^rs Rs. As. f Messrs Rs. As. 

... r • • , 

Venkatapathi Raju N 38. Nagaraju C. 50 

Venkatramiah Neti. 4 0 Subba ; ao V. (30-31) 2 ,0 

l^arasimha Rao Sri T. S. 4 0 Vydyanadha Iyer A. S. 2.0 

Banerji A. C. 3 8 Sambasiva Rao M. 30 

Veerabhadra Rao A. 3 8 Venkatesuara Iyer S. V, 20 

Venkatramaniah lyyenki 4 Veiikatachalam Pantulu C.D.B. 4 o 

Sambasiva Rao 1 ). 1 8 Fatteh Mahooed. 2 0 


(2) Life Membership. 

Sri K. S-Jaganadha Rao Bahadur Gari^ 

Total Rs. 44 0 

Rs. As. 

50 0 

(3) Subscribers. 

Mr.h»i<ija of Pithapuram. 

Rs. As. 

6 8 

Hindustani Academy, Allahabad. 

6 8 

The Patna College. 

G 8 

The Patna University. 

6 8 

Ram Mohan Free Library, Bezwada. 

3 8 

Messrs Arthur Probsthain. 

0 

00 

Presidency College, Madras. 

6 8 

C-.D. Collegege, Anantapur. 

6 8 

Govt. Arts College, Rajabmundry. 

6 0 

Training College, Rajahmundry. 

6 0 

Previous balance from D.P.I. 

0 8 

Donation. 

Sri Hota Veerabhadrayya Garu. 

Total Rs. 85 8 

Rs. As 

20 0 


Grgnd Total Rs. 199 0 






